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CHAPTER VII.—LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT ° 


** From that very hour he loved.” 


Tere are few sensations as 
strange and delightful, and few 
feelings of surprise as pleasurable, 
as those we experience in finding 
ourselves for the first time in life 
within the precincts of a tropical 
forest. 

Reata had by no means exagger- 
ated when she said that this forest 
looked like an enchanted. wood in 
a fairy tale. At every step fresh 
beauties discovered themselves, 
Gigantic, broad-leaved trees bent 
their heavy lower branches down to 
the ground, and these had taken 
root again, avd formed verdant 
bowers, Where many of these 
stood close together, the bowers 
joined into natural arcades; and 
under their green shade a man 
could walk for some minutes up- 
right. Protected. by this leafy 
roof from the sun’s devouring rays, 
the ground was clothed in these 
spots with a thick, tender covering 
of green,—a velvet carpet, more 
perfect than our most carefully 
tended lawns; elastic and soft, re- 
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taining no impression, and giving 
back no sound. Inthe close parts 
of the forest, where palm and cocoa- 
nut trees stood crowded together, 
everything was one mass of un- 
broken green; but what variety in 
this sameness! Here the emerald 
green of the sward, and hanging 
over it—nay, on to it—masses of 
dark leaves. Large cushions of 
moss, in all manner of strange and 
eccentric shapes—like huge otto- 
mans and footstools, into which 
you sank as into deep-piled velvet 
couches: furniture made by fairy 
hands, you would guess them to 
be; and yet nothing but blocks of 
stone which nature has seized upon, 
and covered with large mosses and 
little ferns more than a foot deep. 
So compact and springy is the 
covering, that in plunging your 
hand into its depths, you could 
barely touch with your fingers the 
hard stone beneath, 

From the crevices of larger rocks, 
demed too unwieldy to serve as 
furniture, sprang enormous tufts of 
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ferns, standing out boldly from 
their nooks, and tossed by the 
slightest breath of air, like plumes 
in the wind. Creepers of all de- 
scriptions, some with narrow-point- 
ed leaves, others with broad, dark 
ones, twined round every trunk, 
and bung in luxuriant profusion 
from every branch. 

Sounds of animal life enlivened 
this lovely solitude,—cries of ani- 
mals, songs of birds, humming 
buzz of insects; and now and then 
a rustle and a gliding movement in 
the grass would remind you of the 
presence of reptiles. Close at hand, 
the weak chirp of a grasshopper ; 
further on, the shrill chattering of 
parrots; and in the far distance, 
the soft cooing of a wood-pigeon 
came from the depth of the forest. 
A palm-tree, stretched on the ground 
by a recent gale, had become the 
stage on which a family of young 
monkeys were going through a 
series of acrobatic feats—swinging 
from branch to branch, and vent- 
ing their delight by incomprehen- 
sible and unmelodious sounds. At 
the sight of the party they scam- 
pered off to some high place of 
refuge. 

“What do you think of my 
forest?” asked Reata, turning to 
Otto, who had hitherto proceeded 
silently, lost in admiration of the 
gorgeous display around him. 

“Tt surpasses my most sanguine 
expectations; only I have seen no 
flowers yet, and you promised me 
so many.” 

“Ah, wait a little,’ she answered, 
mysteriously; “you are not guing 
to be disappointed. I never make 
false promises. You can walk a 
little further, can’t you, dear old 
thing?” to the old lady, who was 
stepping along cautiously, avoiding 
contact with anything that might 
possibly conceal a snake. : 

“Yes, dearest, I hope so. I am 
beginning to think that you were 
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right about wanting me to leave 
my shawl at home; it is always 
catching in the branches and get- 
ting under my feet.” 

Otto hastened to disembarrass 
his aunt from the cumbrous gar- 
ment, and with the help of his arm 
she managed to make an easier 
progress now. 

“There are some flowers to begin 
with,” said Reata, presently, point- 
ing to a place among the trees 
where a pool of clear water lay 
framed in mossy stones, and float- 
ing on its surface were some green 
water-plants with white cups. “I 
have called it the Monkey’s Mirror, 
it is so exactly like a looking-glass, 
That big rock alongside is the 
Headless Horseman. But come on 
further; it is near the Giant’s 
Umbrella that the best flowers are.” 

“ Reata, my pet, if you are going 
any further, 1 think I must sit 
down,” and poor aunt Olivia came 
to a standstill. 

“Of course, I was quite forget- 
ting,” and Reata stopped also. 
“Where will my Ancient 
where will you sit?” she said, 
casting her eyes about for a con- 
venient resting-place. This was 
discovered close at hand, in a 
broad flat stump, which, covered 
with the famous cashmere shawl, 
made a passable seat. When the 
two had walked a short distance, 
the trees seemed to be lightening, 
and Otto thought they must be 
coming to the end of the wood. 

“Oh no, we are in the very 
heart of it,” Reata said, in answer 
to a question of his; “but we are 
just coming to a clearing, the 
Turkey’s Ball-room; we will be 
there in a moment.” 

A few more steps, and they were 
standing at the edge of a space, 
almost circular in shape, and unen- 
cumbered by trees. 

Otto had been so occupied with 
choosing his footing on the narrow 
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tangled path they had been follow- 
ing, that he had scarcely glanced 
ahead for the last minute or two, 
and was quite unprepared for the 
burst of gorgeous colouring which 
met his eyes. It was one mass of 
flowers. The ground was strewn 
with them —calceolarias, scarlet 
bells, tiger-lilies, vetches, set off by 
feathery or bladed grasses. Bright- 
coloured butterflies floated and hov- 
ered in the air; large pale-green ones, 
with the light shining through their 
half - transparent wings, bung in 
clusters on the branches, 

At the further end stood a 
curiously-shaped old fig-tree, which 
proved to be the afore - named 
“Giant’s Umbrella,” and around 
it some cactus-bushes in full flower 
clustered in a luxuriant tangle. 

“T should like to make a study 
of that fig-tree,” said Otto, after 
having fully satisfied Reata with 
his admiration of the spot. 

“Do you mean paint it?’ she 
asked. “Can you paint?” 

“ A little; Iam very fond of it, 
and this tropical vegetation will 
be quite a new field for me.” 

While they nade their way over 
the meadow through the knee-deep 
grass, Reata stooped at every mo- 
ment to gather some flower, and 
kept putting them into her com- 
panion’s hand; so that by the time 
they reached the fig-tree, they both 
of them had as much as they could 
carry. 
“ Now for:some cactuses, and 
then I shall have a grand sorting, 
and throw away what is not worth 
keeping. Of course I have for- 
gotten to bring a basket, but I 
daresay you have got a pen- 
knife ?” 

She had sat down for a moment 
to take breath and disembarrass 
herself of her flowery burden; now 
she sprang up and stretched to 
reach down a thorny branch laden 
with cactus- blossoms. Her hat 


fell back with the movement; and 
there she stood on tiptoe in her 
white dress, her delicate fingers 
grasping the prickly stalk and 
dragging it duwn till the red 
flowers touched her hair, her up- 
turned face flushed by the exertion, 
her figure displayed to perfection, 
while, with laughing eyes, she 
ealled Otto to her rescue. 

“ Baron Bodenbach,” she said, 
impatiently, “don’t you hear? 
You are to help me. What are 
you staring at? What is the 
matter with you ?” 

Ah! what indeed was the matter 
with him? His presence of mind 
seemed to have forsaken him; even 
his intelligence and good-breeding. 
Instead of springing to the lady’s 
rescue, as was to be expected, he 
stood—I grieve to record it—open- 
mouthed, devouring with his eyes 
the loveliest picture he had seen in 
his life. 

The sound of Reata’s voice re- 
called him to a sense of his duty, 
and he came forward to disentangle 
her dress and hair, and to secure 
the prize for which she had striven 
so hard. 

With what care he touched her 
silky plaits—handling them almost 
with reverence ! 

“ Thank you for your tardy help 
—better late than never,” and she 
sat down and began sorting her 
flowers. ‘You can help me now, 
Baron Bodenbach—for I shall never 
be able to tie up all these myself,” 
indicating to Otto, by a movement, 
that he was to sit down too. 

“ Are you really going to attempt 
to take all this home with you ?” 
he asked, glancing rather {anxi- 
ously at the many - coloured pile, 
from which Reata was extracting 
flowers and arranging them into 
bunches. 

“ Yes—at least nearly all; it is 
quite simple, I assure you. You 
will carry all the thick prickly 
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flowers—cactuses, and so on—for I 
have scratched my fingers quite 
enough for one day; and I will 
take all the smooth comfortable 
ones, Of course you don’t mind 
pricking your fingers?” she added, 
as an after-thought. 

“Oh no, not at all,” he replied, 
enthusiastically, and would have 
liked to add something about any 
pain coming through her being a 
pleasure, but wisely refrained. 

“Now give me that bunch of 
golden - brown calceolarias; don’t 
they look lovely beside these pale- 
blue vetches? I think I shall have 
them for the drawing-room, and the 
cactuses for the dining-room.” 

“And what are you going to do 
with all the others ?—these trumpet- 
flowers, for instance, and all these 
azaleas?’ They surely deserve a 
place somewhere.” 

“ They will all get places, I am 
going to arrange the whole house 
with flowers; that is always what 
I do when I have such a splendid 
supply: every jug and cup in the 
house will have to be pressed into 
the service,” 

They sat silent for a few minutes, 
—she intent upon her flowers, and 
he watching her at work, as she 
made up bundles, which she tied 
with long pliable grass-blades—se- 
lecting some flowers and rejectivg 
others, with the energy and decision 
which marked all her actions. 

“You are very fond of flowers, 
are you not?” remarked Otto, at 
last, more for the sake of hearing 
her voice again than for any other 
reason, as he deemed the question 
superfluous, 

“You are very fond of people, 
are you not?” she answered, after a 
second’s pause, without lifting her 
eyes, and exactly imitating the tone 
of bis question. 

“ Of people?” repeated he, slight- 
ly taken aback; “why, what has 
that got to do with my question? 
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Of course I like amiable and agree- 
able people.” 

“And I like amiable and agree- 
able flowers,” returned Reata, with 
such perfect gravity, that Otto 
could not refrain from laughing. 

“You do not understand me,” 
she said, colouring impatiently ; 
“can’t you see that there is as 
much difference in them as in 

eople, and that it is nonsense to 
talk of liking or disliking them in 
a body, or of caring about them at 
all times? There are some days 
when I wouldn’t have a flower 
in my room for worlds,—it would 
disturb me; just as one does not 
always want society. Each flower 
has got its own character and its 
own history, just as much as we 
have; and of course I only select 
the flowers that are sympathetic to 
me, Just look at this little pink 
cactus, for instance; did you ever 
see such a silly, vacant expression ?” 
tearing it to pieces as she spoke ; 
“while its twin-sister here is as 
intelligent as possible.” 

“And do you analyse the ex- 
pression of each flower before it is 
deemed worthy of joining in the 
decorations? It would be rather 
a lengthy business, I think.” 

“ But one sees that at a glance 
—oue feels it instinctively. Don’t 
you see now that this large white 
daisy is in excellent spirits? it is 
langhing.” 

“How do you make that out?” 
Otto asked, staring: hard at the 
flower she held out towards 
him. in confess I don’t see any- 
thing.” 

“But you must see,” with a 
gesture of impatience. “ And then 
look at this poor purple campan- 
ila: what a melancholy expression 
it has! it is evidently dying of a 
broken heart. I am afraid it is in 
love with a star; and it gocs on 
waiting hour after hour, hoping 
that the star will come down to it: 
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but that hour will never come, and 
it would have died of grief if it 
had not been gathered. I am go- 
ing to take it home to try and 
cheer it up a little.” 

“What wild fancies this girl 
has!” Otto thought, as he listen- 
ed. “They would sound mad com- 
ing from any one else; but some- 
how they fit her quite naturally.” 

“And what about those pretty 
little pink-tinged convolvuluses ?” 
he asked; “don’t they look as 
innocent as doves ?” 

“Yes, they do; but they are the 
vilest, most deceitful little wretches 
on earth. I only brought them 
here to wring their necks,” suiting 
the action to the word. 

“ Why, what have they done?” 

“They go creeping up to other 
plants nobler than themselves, and 
coax them till they allow them- 
selves to be twined round and 
round, and then they strangle their 
benefactors, and go on smiling the 
whole time in that innocent, child- 
like manner. I could forgive them 
anything but their falseness,” and 
Reata crushed up a lot of the little 
flowers in her hand and flung them 
from her with a disdainful move- 
ment. 

“Are you, then, such an enemy 
of deceit ?” 

“ Of course,” she answered, with 
a passing shade of confusion; then 
rapidly, as if to change the subject, 
“Do you see those scarlet bells 
there? They are the greatest furies 
I know: at this moment they are 
literally shaking with passion; I 
don’t know exactly what it is about, 
but I suspect it is jealousy, because 
that nearest cluster of vetches has 
got a butterfly hovering over it, 
while they have none, Of course 


it is not right of them to show their 
feelings so openly; but still, it is 
better to be honest, and I rather 
like their spirit.” 

“ You should study botany,” said 
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Otto, “as you have so much op- 
portunity of observing plants, and 
take such an interest in them.” 

“T tried to do so once, but I shall 
never try again. I hate botany. 
What is the good of having a set 
of rules which divide flowers off 
into classes, and teach one how to 
analyse them? I shouldn’t care for 
a flower a bit better for knowing 
how it is constructed. Only fancy, 
on the very first page, the book told 
me to cut up an anemone, I couldn't 
do it—it went to my heart; so I 
cut up the book instead and threw 
it into the kitchen-fire. Now I have 
made a botany of my own, and have 
divided off flowers into far more 
satisfactory classes, There is a 
sentimental class, a fierce class, a 
silly class; then there is a silly- 
sentimental, a fierce - sentimental, 
and so on.” 

“T wonder you have not got 
tired of them: you must know al! 
the kinds by heart, surely, having 
lived all your life in this country.” 

“Bat I have not lived all my 
life in this part of the country. [ 
came here only a few weeks ago; 
and most of the flowers were quite 
new to me then. There is such a 
variety of them here, because it lies 
so high up in the hills: down in 
the plains there are hardly any.” 

‘“* How does it come that my aunt 
never visited this place before? It 
is surely not a new acquisition.” 

“Oh dear, no, it has been in the 
family for ever so long; only Mr. 
Boden would never stay here. He 
was a great invalid during his last 
years, and always lived at near 
the sea; he fancied that no other 
air would suit him.” 

“My aunt seems very much at- 
tached to you,” he remarked, pres- 
ently. 

“Oh yes, we are very good 
friends,” 

“JT suppose,” she continued, 
speaking rather hurriedly, “ you are 
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surprised at your aunt having a 
young girl for her companion, but, 
I assure you, it works very well, 
and is far better for her than if she 
had somebody of her own age. I 
help to :keep her alive, and cheer 
her up: it is just on the same 
principle that one selects a staid 
elderly person to take care of a lively 
young girl. You surely don’t find 
anything odd in the arrangement ?” 
she concluded, anxiously scanning 
Otto’s face. 

Otto had thought the arrange- 
ment very odd at first; but even 
after these few hours, he had had 
opportunity of observing Reata’s 
energetic management of all the 
household matters—taking, in fact, 
all the trouble off the old lady’s 
hands: and therefore he answered 
now, “Oh no, not at all, I assure 
you; it is an excellent arrange- 
ment, I think.” 

Had Otto been in a cooler state 
of mind, he could not have failed to 
notice the evident nervousness in 
Reata’s voice and manner: as it 
was, these symptoms passed un- 
observed. 

“ Now I have finished,” she ex- 
claimed, springing up, and shaking 
from her dress all the loose leaves 
and fragments of stalks which clung 
to it. 

“ And what is to become of these 
poor rejected ones?” he asked; “do 
none of them deserve a place ?” 

“ Why, there is that poor laugh- 
ing daisy,” she said, stooping to pick 
itup. “I have thrown it away by 
mistake. There, you can stick it in 
your button-hole, if you are par- 
ticularly anxious to save its life; 
and here is one just like it for 
Ficha’s collar.” 

There was nothing very flatter- 
ing in the way the flower was be- 
stowed, yet Otto took it from her 
eagerly. 

“T shall keep it as a remembrance 
of my first Mexican walk,” he said, 
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half to himself, while he secured 
the daisy. 

“Tt will be dark in five minutes,” 
said Reata; “we must be off—we 
have been too long already.” 

He followed her along the path, 
which in the growing darkness 
offered a very precarious footing. 

“JT think 1 see the black-and- 
white shawl through the trees,” 
said he, after some silence; “we 
must be close to where my aunt 
is now.” 

“Yes, it is the Ancient—— By 
the by, Baror Bodenbach,” and 
Reata stopped short on the path, 
“I must say something to yon be- 
fore we go on,” 

“Can’t you tell it me as we pro- 
ceed, Friiulein Reata; it is really 
getting so dark that I fear we shall 
lose our way.” 

“Leave me to take care of that; 
but I must absolutely speak to you 
before we go on another step. It 
is—it is I have been wanting 
all day to ask you, would you mind | 
if I go on calling the old lady, your 
aunt, as I have been used to do? 
I tried leaving it off, as I thought 
you might dislike it; but the effort 
is too great, and will probably un- 
dermine my constitution if I con- 
tinue it longer.” 

“Apything rather than that. 
Let us hear what is this title which 
is to cause me so much surprise !” 

“ Well, I have been accustomed,” 
began Reata, nervously, “to call her 
—the if 

“The what? I assure you I am 
nerved for anything.” 

“The Ancient Giraffe,” said Reata, 
hanging her head a little, while the 
words came out like a rocket, 

“Ts that all?’ and Otto burst 
into a hearty laugh. “ Well, if she 
is able to bear it, there is no reason 
why I should not do so,” 

“You see,” said Reata, apologet- 
ically, “she is very tall, and has 
rather a long neck, it has always 
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struck me; and I have often got 
into a disgrace for saying it.” 

“Tt was perhaps rather an odd 
way,” began Otto. 

* And so you really won’t mind 
it?” she burst in. “I can’t tell 
you what a relief it is! It isn’t 
so very dreadful, after all, is it? I 
am sure you must often have heard 
young ladies in Europe calling their 
friends by similar names. Now 
haven’t you ?” she asked, anxiously. 

“T can’t exactly call to mind an 
instance in point,” and Otto smiled 
to himself as he tried to fancy Coun- 
tess Halka or Hermine Schweren- 
dorf calling anybody an “ Ancient 
Giraffe:” “but never mind; this 
is not Europe.” 

They were now close to aunt 


Olivia’s tree-stump. 

“ Here we are, Ancient Giraffe !” 
called out Reata, running on to- 
wards her; “I hope you have not 
been eaten up 

“ But, my dear, where have you 


? 


been all this time ?” began the old 
lady, almost crying with agitation. 

It had indeed grown quite dark 
now; they could not see each other’s 
faces. The trunks could but dimly 
be discerned around; the fantasti- 
cally-twisted branches appeared like 
spectres through the gloom; the 
sounds of animat life (the night 
sounds, for in the tropics there are 
day and night sounds) were strange 
and plaintive amid the rustle of the 
leaves. 

To Otto it seemed a mystery how 
they were ever to get out of the 
wood; but Reata was perfectly at 
her ease on the subject. She de- 
clined his offer of going on in front 
to fray the passage. 

“No, thank you; you would be 
of no use whatever. I shall take 
the lead. Close behind me the 
Giraffe must walk, and then you 
as rear-guard; and perhaps, if you 
don’t mind, you will carry the 
Porcupine.” 
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“ The Porcupine, Fraulein Reata ?”’ 

“ Yes, Ficha, of course.” 

“Ob, anything—I will do any- 
thing,” acquiesced Otto, recklessly. 
“Come along, White Puppy, valu- 
able Dromedary, or whatever your 
name is! But, Fraulein Reata, I 
cannot let you go on in advance-——” 

“ Please be quiet, Baron Boden- 
bach, and do as I tell you; it is 
your only chance of getting home 
to-night. And remember, both of 
you, that if you step lightly and 
quickly, there will be less chance 
of being bitten by snakes. Of 
course, the coralillos are sometimes 
twisted round the branches, and 
will sting from above; but one 
must just take one’s chance of that. 
Now let us start; remember never 
to lose sight of me, and to follow 
me as closely as you can.” 

“ Where would I not follow her 
to?” Otto vaguely interrogated him- 
self. Her admirable coolness en- 
tranced him. They were in no real 
danger, of course, except the usual 
risk of snakes; but yet their posi- 
tion, together with the phantom- 
like forms and sounds around them, 
was enough to shake the nerve of 
any woman. 

As for the old lady, she was so 
completely upset, that being already 
on the point of tears, the cry of a fox 
close at hand set her off into a fit of 
sobbing. 

“T cannot let you cry now, An- 
cient Giraffe,” said Reata, imperi- 
ously ; “ you had better give your 
shawl to Baron Bodenbach to carry, 
or else I cannot guarantee for your 
getting out of the forest safe. And, 
Baron Bodenbach, do not let your 
aunt stop for a minute.” 

They began their march; thei 
only light the fireflies, which dart- 
ed to and fro across their path—for 
stars or moonlight could not pene- 


‘trate here. Once they caught sight 


of two shining emerald eyes on a 
branch close.to them, so close that 
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a sound of breathing reached their 
ears; but although; the old lady 
nearly fainted with terror, nothing 
came of it. 

A minute later there was a strong 
flapping sound on ahead, close to 
where Reata was, and Otto was on 
the point of rushing to her rescue. 

“ Den’t come; it is only a guaja- 
lote, a wild turkey,” she called out 
to him, “which I have frightened 
up from the grass.” 

“How is it that there is cattle 
about here #” Otto asked, presently ; 
“T can hear the lowing of the oxen. 
Perbaps we have missed our way.” 

“ We are all right,” she answer- 
ed, without turning her head; “ it 
is the call of the night-heron which 
you mistake.” 

Now they proceeded in silence ; 
Reata’s white dress gleamed through 
the shade like a guiding beacon. 
On she walked, never hesitating for 
a moment as to the path ; now push- 
ing aside a heavy curtain of creepers, 
now breaking through small branches, 
scrambling over a fallen trunk, or 
calling out to them to take care of 
this stone or the straggling root of 
some tree, 

Rich exotic perfumes filled the 
air and made it heavy; they seemed 
to have gone to Otto’s head, for he 
was walking as in a trance, not look- 
ing where he stepped, but keeping 
his eyes fixed on that white form in 
advance. A delicious intoxication 
had seized on all his senses; he 
felt as if he could have followed 
her for ever. 

Poor Otto! He is as yet un- 
conscious of what has befallen him. 
That night in the Mexican forest is 
the beginning of a new era in his 
existence. ‘Till now he has lived 
without object or aim; but to-day 
he has tasted Love, and everything 
will seem precious or worthless to 
him, according to whether it is or is 
not connected with Reata. 

But why pity him? He is happy 
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without knowing the cause of it; 
and perhaps his very unconscious- 
ness is part of his bliss. Next 
morning he will awake with an un- 
defined thrill of delight at his heart 
—a sense that something new has 
happened to him; and yet not new 
either, for it belongs to the charac- 
ter of Love to fancy that its object 
has never been unknown. The 
lover can hardly realise that the 
time ever existed before he set eyes 
on the one headores. “ How could 
I be fool enough to imagine that 
life had any interest, or the world 
any beauty, before knowing her? 
Why have I wasted so many pre- 
cious years of my life, which ought 
to have been spent in adoring? 
Why did I not feel, why did I not 
guess, that such an angel existed ?” 

uch are the passionate though 
rather’ illogical questions which 
many a lover addresses to himself, 
after beholding or recognising for 
the first time the real object of his 
affections. 

But Otto has not yet reached 
that point; he is still at the first 
supremely peaceful stage, when he 
looks neither into the past nor the 
future, but is content in the con- 
sciousness that the present moment 
is one of unquestioned happiness. 

Has it been love at first sight 
in his case? Probably Otto, even 
after his eyes are opened to his 
state, will never be able to answer 
this question—never be able to ren- 
der himself account of the exact mo- 
ment when the enthralment began. 

He has loved before—frequently, 
in fact, and hotly at the moment; 
but beside the passion which pos- 
sesses him now, the memory of 
those affections is pale and weak, 
or they would appear pale and 
weak if he could bethink himself 
of them now—if all else were not 
swallowed up in the burning light 
of this new love, of this love which 
is the truest one of his life. 
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But the walk thréugh the forest 
came to an end at last. Otto could 
not forbear a sigh as they emerged 
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from the black shadows into the 
starlight, | and Reata said, “ We are 
at home.” 


CHAPTER VIII,—CROAKING. 


“ Guarda che bianca Luna, 
* Guarda che notte azzurra, 
Un aura non sussurra, 
Non tremula uno stel.” 


The hot June sun was sending 
its rays through the green shutters 
of the little study at Steinbihbl. 
They lighted up a room not devoid 
of comfort, but with the stamp of 
shabbiness on every detail, Baron 
Bodenbach and his eldest son were 
engaged in conversation, The old 
man was in an easy-chair, and 
Arnold at the writing-table, where 
he had been looking over accounts ; 
but now he had pushed away the 
books and was listening to his 
father. 

“Take my advice, Arnold, and 
do it at once. Why uot do it 
this week while she is here? Sum- 
mer is the best time for these 
things; it was just in June that 
I proposed to my dear cousin 
Olivia.” 

“T don’t see that summer or 
winter has anything to do with the 
matter; but I do think the whole 
business would be premature at 
present,” 

“But, my dear Arnold, what 
can your objections be? She is 
a handsome girl, and a good girl; 
her family is irreproachable, and 
she has sufficient fortune to make 
her a fair match for any one.” 

“Ob, of course,” Arnold inter- 
rupted, “if I ever marry, I will 
marry Hermine—it would be im- 
possible for me to think of any one 
else; but as she is barely eighteen, 
it is as well, I think, to give her a 
little more time to see the world 
in before she is tied down to our 
humble fortunes.” 


— Canzone. 


Baron Bodenbach sighed, bat 
still returned to the charge. 

“ You forget the principal thing ; 
you forget what a difference her 
fortune would make to us, It is 
very hard, struggling on as we are 
doing, Arnold; and it would be so 
easy for you to make it different.” 

Arnold left the writing - table, 
and began pacing the room ; after 
the fourth turn he stopped before 
his father’s chair and spoke— 

“Yes, father, it is hard ; I know 
it, and” —with a short sigh— 
“none better than I; but”—here 
he broke off and walked towards 
the window, and only when he 
had reached it he finished his sen- 
tence—*“ but I would hate owing 
anything to anybody.” 

His father looked greatly dis- 
tressed. “So that is your real 
objection, Arnold; I thought it 
was not only Hermine’s age. Your 
sentiments are quite the right 
thing, I am sure; it is best never 
to owe anything.” 

The Baron apparently did not 
know how to proceed with his 
phrase; he shifted his position in 
the easy -chair once or twice, and 
looked anxiously at his son, wait- 
ing for him to speak. But Arnold 
was standing at the window, with 
his hands behind his back, and his 
nose rather high up in the air— 
intent, it seemed, upon getting a 
favourable view of the trees out- 
side through the bars of the lattice 
shutters. 

“ But surely it always was a half- 
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arranged matter between us,” the 
father began, almost timidly, after 
a pause, “that you and Hermine 
should marry some day; and 
what is the good of putting it off 
longer?” 

“Oh yes, it always was an ar- 
ranged matter,” was the answer, 
given rather absently; “ but then” 
—relinquishing his study of the 
trees, and turning away from the 
window—“I think there is some 
good in putting it off longer. We 
have every hope now that our for- 
tunes are going to undergo some 
sort of an improvement; by next 
year we may be in a different posi- 
tion from what we are in now, and 
I should then be able to offer Her- 
mine something of what she will 
bring me.” 

“But will you not change your 
mind, Arnold, before that time? 
You know how I have set my 
heart on your marrying Hermine, 
and young people are sometimes 
so apt to do that.” 

“No fear, father,” langhed Ar- 
nold ; “you know I have a whole- 
some dread of womankind in gen- 
eral, Hermine is the only woman 
I could ever think of as my 
wife.” 

“But if you are so fond of 
her——” the Baron was begin- 
ning; but his son continued with- 
out heeding— 

“A few years ago, when I was 
still serving, nothing would have 
induced me to take such a step— 
to any aspiring soldier matrimony 
is, in my eyes, no less than ruin; 
but having now given up the career, 
it has become practicable for me; 
and—in short, my mind is made 
up on the subject.” 

“ Are you quite sure?” his father 
persisted, seemingly unable to give 
up pressing the point. 

“Tam perfectly certain,” Arnold 
replied, drawing up his figure with 
a slight degree of haughtiness—a 


somewhat frequent habit with him. 
“T think, futher, that I do not 
often change my mind when it has 
been made up.” 

“OF course, of course not; I am 
quite aware of that,—you are quite 
right, I am sure: but just for m 
peace of mind, Arnold, if nothing 
goes wrong, ‘next summer, next 
June, let us say—I could not 
think of binding you by any pro- 
mise, Arnold, my dear boy—but 
will you speak to Hermine next 
June ?” 

At this moment light footsteps 
were heard coming rapidly along 
the passage towards the room. 

“ We need not speak on this sub- 
ject again,” said Arnold, quickly ; 
“but if you wish it, it shall be 
next June.” 

The door flew open, and Gab- 
rielle, with her Italian greyhound 
racing at her heels, rushed in 
breathless, 

“A letter from Otto—a letter 
from Otto! and it is for you, 
Arnold!” she screamed at the pitch 
of her voice, while waving the paper 
wildly above her head. She had 
been watching at the drawing-room 
window, as she had been doing 
every day lately; and the moment 
she caught sight, through the trees, 
of the lad who served them as 
letter-bearer, had rushed out into 
the hot sun, and returned a minute 
later, breathless and panting, but 
triumphantly clasping the precious 
envelope. 

“‘ There now, you foolish child,” 
said Arnold, taking the letter from 
her, while he looked severely at 
her flushed cheeks and dilated eyes, 
“you have run out without your 
hat or parasol, and have knocked 
yourself up for to-day. In an hour 
Hermine will be here, and you 
won't be fit to go out walking with 
her; you had better go and lie 
down at once.” 


“Oh no, Arnold,” she implored 
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—and the corners of her mouth 
began going down ominously—* I 
can’t lie down till I have heard 
what there is in the letter; don’t 
make me—please, don’t make me !” 

“You are rather hard upon her, 
I think, Arnold,” put in the old 
Baron, who had laid aside his 
cigar with trembling hands, and 
was sitting up in an attitude of 
eager expectation; “let her hear 
what Otto says first.” 

“Very well, let her stay,” Arnold 
assented, rather ungraciously, while 
he opened the letter. 

It was written in good spirits, 
but it was not long, Otto gave 
a brief account of his arrival and 
reception, and then passed on to 
a slight description of aunt Olivia: 
“In appearance my aunt is con- 
siderably older than I was led to 
expect— nearer sixty than fifty, I 
should have guessed; but climate, 
I suppose, has something to do 
with that. Althongh I looked out 
sharp, there were no traces of beauty 
which I could for the life of me 
make out; andj as for the much- 
vaunted eyebrows, they have, I 
fear, been transferred, and now 
occupy a lower position on her 
face — above the upper lip, in 
fact.” 

Further on he wrote: “My 
aunt appears very much agitated 
at any reference to my father. Of 
course, not a word about business 
has passed yet between us; that 
is to be left for Jater, I suppose. 
She does not look as if she were 

going to be difficult to tackle; and 
I flatter myself that I shall be able 
to talk her over to my own views. 
My only fear is that her com- 
panion, who seems to have an un- 
due share of influence over ker, 
may try to wheedle her out of her 
fortune—that is, a good slice of it. 
If so, it is lucky I came out here 
to represent our interests.” 

Most of the letter Arnold read 


aloud, only now. and: then judi- 
ciously skipping some phrase or 
expression. 

“Dear Otto!” exclaimed the 
delighted father; “what a satis- 
factory letter! It is the longest 
I have ever known him to write— 
he must be in such good spirits, 
dear boy !” 

“Well, I trust it will all turn 
out well,” said Arnold, calmly, as 
he folded up the letter; “things 
seem to be going smooth, at any 
rate.” 

“Smooth! I think they are 
going brilliantly.” 

“ Can’t see anything particularly 
brilliant as yet,” laughed Arnold, 
“except that they have given him 
food and lodging. Well, we will 
see.” 

The Baron, however, persevered 
in his sanguine mood, Everything 
was going brilliantly, according to 
his ideas. He saw, in his mind, 
splendid prospects unrolling them- 
selves for his children, Till now 
their future had been .an anxious 
thing. From their father they 
would have next to no fortune, 
Arnold would manage for himself, 
but Gabrielle could not; and Otto 
would probably not manage either, 
to judge from the way in which 
he had hitherto conducted his ex- 
penditure, On two or three occa- 
sions already, the Baron had. foand 
himself obliged to put himself to 
positive inconvenience in order to 
satisfy his younger son’s creditors, 
The income, as it was, was slender 
enough to cover wants;gand the 
payment of these bills had more 
than once occasioned privation of 
comforts, sometimes even of neces- 
sities, at Steinbihl, In fact, Otto 
had always been the chief anxiety. 
He was so impressionable, so sus- 
ceptible to many things—to a 
pretty face, for instance — that 
there would always be some danger 
of a sudden, undesirable attach- 
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ment springing up, which might 
entangle him against his will in a 
mésalliance, and thus destroy his 
best chance of gaining a comfort- 
able independence, For although 
nobody as much as Otto so truly 
appreciated and coveted that com- 
fortable independence, and although 
to make a rich marriage (as has 
been said before) was his chief 
object and aim, still there was no 
answering for what he might not 
do under the influence of passion, 
and how far he might not lose 
sight, for the moment at least, of 
the more important point. 

His father never would feel quite 
at rest till Otto was fairly settled 
down in matrimonial life; and 
therefore the Baron had _ been 
greatly pleased on hearing of his 
son’s attentions to a Polish heiress, 
Comtesse Halka Przeszechowska, 
It might have been supposed that 
the personal experiences which the 
old man had undergone should have 
cooled his faith in any mariage de 
convenance ; but it was not so, and 
in spite of his fancied lifelong attach- 
ment to his cousin, he was eager to 
make one of his sons, at least, fol- 
low his example by marrying an 
heiress, 

Whether Otto’s suit with the 
Polish Comtesse would have‘ pros- 
pered ultimately, was doubtful. It 
could ‘hardly have been expected 
that the girl’s parents would be 
very willing to give her to a man 
so utterly without fortune as was 
Otto. The old Baron’s hopes would 
have been still fainter if he had 
known what a dangerous rival Otto 
had in his captain. Now, however, 
this was different; or at least the 
old Baron, busying himself in 
thought with the matter, decided 
that it would be all different—that 
uncle Max’s will or cousin Olivia’s 
generosity would provide for them 
all brilliantly, and that, therefore, 
Otto would be in a position in 


which his hopes with regard to 
Comtesse Halka would be almost 
sure of fulfilment. 

As for Arnold, there never had 
for him been any danger of the 
sort before mentioned. He was 
far better able to take care of him- 
self than his brother; and being 
so thoroughly, even exaggeratedly, 
aristocratic in his notions, there was 
no fear of his ever lowering himself 
by a foolish marriage. It has been 
said before, that Arnold had noth- 
ing of what is called “a ladies’ 
man,” and never was a favourite in 
women’s society. From his own 
choice he never began conversation 
with a lady, and if forced into it 
by circumstances, was sure to start 
wrong topics; never paid any com- 
pliments or noticed a woman’s dress ; 
usually forgot to pick up fans or 
handkerchiefs, drape cloaks round 


fair shoulders, or any of the hun-> 


dred and one little attentions which 
ladies think they are entitled to ex- 
pect from gentlemen. 

And this-did not come in the 
least degree from shyness; but 
simply because he did not know 
how to talk to women, and did not 
care to acquire the art. 

The only girl besides his sister 
with whom he was on intimate 
terms was Hermine Schwerendorf, 
the guest whom they expected to- 
day. 

The Schwerendorfs were of an old 
aristocracy, possessed of a small 
estate and a fortune which, al- 
though not much larger than what 
the Bodenbachs had, still enabled 
the two old people and their one 
daughter, Hermine, to live in a 
far more comfortable style than 
these neighbours of theirs. The in- 
timacy between the two families had 
sprung up thirty years ago, when 
the Schwerendorfs had come to that 
part of the country and settled down. 
The Bodenbachs were then epjoy- 
ing their temporary return of pros- 
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erity, immediately after Baron 
alther had married his rich wife. 
Since then, their fortunes had 
rapidly declined, while the posi- 
tion of the newly-settled family 
‘ had remained unchanged. But 
their relations to each other under- 
went no difference. The Schweren- 
dorfs still continued to look up to 
their friends in the same way the 
had done when the Bodenbach 
name was the great name in the 
country. A constant intercourse 
was kept up between them; the 
young people had played together 
as children, and called each other 
by their Christian names, The old 
summer- house at Steinbiihl had 
been the scene of many of their 
exploits; sometimes it was a for- 
tress which Arnold defended against 
Otto—sometimes it was a settler’s 
hut or a royal palace, as the occa- 
sion demanded. These were but 
children’s games, but many a life’s 
romance has grown out of slenderer 
materials And it was so with 
Hermine. Imperceptibly to her- 
self and others, Arnold became the 
one hero of her life. To her he 
was the impersonification of every- 
thing good and great and noble. 
All this strengthemed and took 
shape as Hermine grew up. It 
coloured her whole existence, and 
became part of her being. In the 
same way, as she could not remem- 
ber any past in which Arnold had 
had no part, she never realised that 
there might be a possible future 
away from him, Not being of an 
imaginative disposition, she did 
not, as many other girls in her 
place would have done, weave this 
romance of hers into brilliant air- 
castles, and paint out the years to 
come in all their details; but 
merely, when she did look into the 
future, she always thought of her- 
self as Arnold’s wife—and felt in- 
tensely though calmly happy at the 
thought that it was to be so. 
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In the girl’s simplicity and single- 
ness of character, the thought never. 
once crossed her mind that this 
merging of her whole being into 
one idea, this utter reliance on one 
person, might prove dangerous to 
her peace. Fortunately there seemed 
to be little ground to fear the dis- 
appointment of her hopes, for the 
same idea had long been entertained 
by both families, Nothing definite 
had ever been said on either side, 
and it was only to-day that Baron 
Bodenbach had distinctly spoken to 
his son on the subject; but there 
existed a passive sort of half-under- 
standing about the matter—just so 
much, namely, that no member of 
the two families would have been 
in the ye degree surprised any 
day by the announcement that Ar- 
nold and Hermine were engaged, 
whereas the astonishment would 
have been great on hearing that 
either of the two was about to form 
another union, Arnold himself 
seemed in no way averse to the 
idea, 

It was a lovely June evening, 
that day of Hermine’s visit to Stein- 
bihl. The heat had been intense ; 
and it was not till after their even- 
ing meal that the three young people 
strolled out to enjoy the softness of 
the night air and the delicious frag- 
rance of the new-mown hay. The 
moon had completed her second 
quarter, and, standing out from a 
cloudless sky, made everything as 
light as day, and far more beautiful. 
It lent a touch almost of stateliness 
to the old-fashioned house: the 
pointed red roof with the gable- 
windows looked almost grand from 
the end of the short, straight avenue 
which led from the house to the 
highroad ; while the crazy weather- 
cock, which stands in such need of 
anew coat of paint, and is so little 
likely ever to get it, might be taken 
for a gallant pennon waving on the 
summit. The indescribable air of 
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money-want, the many little defects 
of repair, which the cruel hard sun 
shows up so pitilessly by day, are 
treated with far more tenderness 
by the gentle rays of the moon. 

While the sun, with stern justice, 
brings out the beautiful as well as 
the unbeautiful, and puts them be- 
fore our eyes with equal distinct- 
ness; the moon, like a tender 
mother, throws a veil over imper- 
fections, and adds the charm of 
mystery to what is already beanti- 
ful, There is deceit in this; but 
it is meant kindly to us, I think. 

Who would guess by this silvery 
light that hardly one of the bas- 
tions that support the stone wall of 
the garden is quite whole, or that 
most of the red tiles on the top are 
chipped or put out of place; that 
the once green shutters of the win- 
dows are in a state bordering on 
dilapidation; that the woodwork 
of the balcony shows on close in- 
spection strong signs of incipient 
decay? But here it is not the 
moonlight alone which has glossed 
over defects, for a close covering of 
Canadian vine, that most beautiful 
of tropical creepers which have 
taken root in our soil, has drawn its 
curtains tightly round the frail 
columns, making it look like a huge 
wren’s nest; green in summer, 
dazzlingly scarlet in autumn, and at 
this moment almost black, for the 
moonlight has no colours — only 
black and white. 

To the right of the little avenue, 
the Jawn is bordered by a narrow 
stream. A quiet, placid, to all 
appearances a well - behaved little 
stream; but in reality its course, 
from want of proper control, has 
become as unruly as that of many 
a wilder-looking water. It has 
stepped out of its boundaries, and 
encroached on the grass of the 
Jawn, which under its influence has 


gradually lost its firm elasticity and 
become soft and spongy. In fact, 
the wayward rivulet has created 
quite a little marsh around it, where 


reeds and bulrushes have sprung | 


up in place of the short tufts of 
sward which once covered the 
ground, At one spot, in the very 
heart of the marsh, where the tall- 
est reeds stand, the water has 
formed for itself a deep round hole, 
where it seems to lie and sulk like 
a spoilt child hiding its face, out of 
reach of anything less airy than 
a dragon-fly or a gnat. But the 
moon has found out the secret 
hauvt, and likes to throw her 
brightest beams into the very depth 
of the pool, forcing the dark water 
to smile; and the stalks of the 
reed to look black by contrast. 
There is movement and sound 
among the rushes and in the water 
—little splashes and _ rustlings ; 
and if you look narrowly, you will 
see many little dark objects, with- 
out any definite shape, lying immov- 
able on the surface of the pool. 
Look more narrowly still, and each 
of the shapeless objects will stare 
at you with idiotic goggling eyes,— 
countless ‘frogs floating lazily in 
their native element, and recruiting 
strength for their daily concert. 
Across the avenue, at the other 
side, and out of reach of the mis- 
chievous stream, the lawn presents 
a better figure. Even here though, 
it cannot be called lawn—being a 
cross-breed between a hayfield and 
an orchard. Some tardy Maikdfers* 
are buzzing about, round and round 
the plum and apple trees, foolishly 
surprised at finding no blossoms. 
They feel out of place, for they 
have miscalculated their time by 
three or four weeks, and find, on 
unfolding their brown wings in the 
world, that they are old-fashioned 
already, and that butterflies and 
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ladybirds are the queens of the day. 
Mingled with the fruit-trees, and 
sometimes piled against them, are 
small cocks of freshly-cut hay, not 
unlike big button-mushrooms, both 
in shape and colour, for they are 
far whiter now than by day. Each 
little cock has a big black shadow 
beside it, much more conspicuous 
than itself, The array of shadows 
is almost monotonous in its unifor- 
mity : but stay—here is an excep- 
tion; one of the little cocks at the 
extreme end of the field has got 
more shadow than it would seem 
entitled to. The rounded outline 
is broken by irregular shapes, which 
seem less impassable than their 
surroundings. Subdued voices en- 
liven the stillness of the night, and 
the faint odour of a cigar mingles 
with the perfume of the hay. 

Gabrielle had made herself a 
comfortable seat on the top of the 
cock, and was lazily pulling at the 
hay, with apparently no more ob- 
ject than that of extricating all the 
withered daisies and buttercups 
which she could find. Beside her, 
on the edge of her dress, her Italian 
greyhound crouched in an attitude 
of graceful discomfort —its long 
nose, more preternaturally long 
than usual, sinking drowsily down 
upon its outstretched paws. 

“How delightful it is to have 
Hermine here, isn’t it, Arnold?” 
said Gabrielle, who was chiefly 
carrying On the conversation. “If 
only Otto were with us also, it 
would be quite perfect. What is 
he doing now, I wonder? What 
do you think he is doing, Ar- 
nold ?” 

The cigar-puffs went on steadily, 
and no answer seemed forthcoming 
to this sapient question. Gabrielle 
had some persistency in her, and 
attempted to rouse her brother’s 
attention by pricking the back of 
his neck with a long stiff grass- 
stalk, This produced some effect, 
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“TI wonder you don’t ask me 
what I think all Otto’s brother 
officers, from the colonel down- 
wards, are doing at this moment!” 
he exclaimed, impatiently; “ my 
chances of knowing would be just 
as good in one case as in the 
other.” 

Arnold was lying in a posture of 
oriental ease, stretched almost at 
full length on the grass, Perhaps 
it was only the deceitful moonlight 
which made it appear as if he were 
lying at the feet of Hermine. Her- 
mine, with her back against the 
haycock, and her head thrown 
back upon it, was occupied in doing 
nothing. 

The moonlight is full upon her 
face, and here also its touch bas been 
favourable ; for, seen at this mo- 
ment, her fine features in strong re- 
lief, the colour in her cheek soft- 
ened to a delicate tint, and the 
strange light glancing along the 
coils of her heavy flaxen plaits, she 
looks positively beautiful; whereas 
by daylight she has never been 
called more than a handsome girl. 
For a very fastidious taste, the 
lines about the mouth and chin are 
too heavy, the ripe scarlet lips a - 
trifle too full, the blue eyes some- 
what monotonous in their unvary- 
ing sweetness of expression. Her 
height is a trying one for a woman; 
but she carries herself well, if with 
rather too much stateliness, In 
short, the tout ensemble of her 
appearance has something rather 
too ponderous for a girl, but which 
in a young matron would be quite 
in place, and almost perfection for 
the model of some ancient German 
heroine. 

“T wish you were not so silent 
to-night, Arnold,” Gabrielle began 
again in a minute. “I wish you 
would talk. Was there nothing 
more in Otto’s letter? Why does 
he not say how many rooms there 
are in aunt Olivia’s house? Or 
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what the companion is like,—whe- 
ther she is young or old ?” 

“ What can it matter,” retorted 
Arnold, making a change in his ori- 
ental position, “ whether there are 
half-a-dozen or two dozen rooms in 
the house? or whether the com- 
panion is thirty or fifty ?” 

“TI suppose she was not worth 
describing,” Hermine put in, mildly. 

There was silence now for some 
minutes, Gabrielle, the chief talker, 
being subdued by the want of favour 
with which her topics of conversa- 
tion had been received, waited for 
some one else to start a subject. 

No one seemed inclined to do 
so—that is, no one but the frogs at 
the other side of the avenue. A 
solitary croak was heard across from 
the marsh; and another followed, 
and again another, until the croak- 
ing voices, answering each other, 
were joined in a monotonous, over- 
powering concert. Not such an un- 
ruly concert either, as might be 
supposed ; for the pauses and be- 
ginnings are evidently regulated by 
some , means or other. I have 
wondered sometimes what these 
means‘ are; whether it is some 
mysterious instinct which sways 
the amphibious chorus, or whether 
they follow the lead of some one 
amongst them, who acts as_band- 
master to the rest. 

“There are those horrid frogs 
again!” burst out Gabrielle, for- 
getting her resolutions of silence ; 
“wouldn’t Otto be savage if he 
were here! Do youremember, Her- 
mine, how he used to throw stones 
at them to make them be quiet ?” 

“ Poor frogs! I always was sorry 
for them; I find nothing disagree- 
able inthe sound, On the contrary, 
I never fall asleep so pleasantly as 
when listening to them,” 

“Oh, how can you, Hermine !” 
shrieked Gabrielle, with horror; 
“fancy listening to frogs! I 
always shut my window quite 
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tight, so as not to hear their vicious 
croaking voices; and sometimes [ 
have to put wadding in my ears, or 
I go on hearing the sound even 
after I am asleep, and they haunt 
me all night.” 

“ Now, Gabrielle dear, are you 
not exaggerating a little?” put in 
her friend, soothingly. “ How can 
you get so excited about such a 
trifle ?’—for in truth Gabrielle had 
worked herself up into a state on 
the subject of her fancied enemies, 
“T cannot help liking the frogs, for 
they remind me of dear Steinbihl ; 
and I always miss them, even at 
home.” 

“T have no particular objection 
to the animals,” observed Arnold, 
“as long as they remain in their 
proper place ; but we certainly had 
too much of their society that time 
ten years ago, when Otto and I 
tried to drain the lawn, and only 
succeeded in swamping the cellar.” 

“And how angry Otto was with 
me,” said Gabrielle, “ because I 
screamed when I met a frog on the 
staircase! He said it was ungrate- 
ful of me to cast up the frogs in his 
face, after he had taken all that 
trouble to rid the neighbourhood of 
the marsh.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Arnold ;. “to 
this day Otto cannot bear being 
laughed at about the matter. He 
offered to repeat the experiment at 
the time, but the joint entreaties of 
the whole family prevailed upon 
him to relinquish his project.” 

A pause, broken only by the 
croak, croak, croak of the frogs 
yonder. 

“T wonder,” said Gabrielle at 
last, “what we will be doing next 
June? whether we will all sit to- 
gether on the same haycock, as we 
are deing to-night, and Otto with 
us? Do you think so, Arnold ?” 

“Do I think the haycock will 
be the same? Couldn’t you have 
answered that question without re- 
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ference to me? I daresay we will 
be sitting on some haycock or other 
next June, and find it quite as 
pleasant as we are doing now,” he 
concluded, with an odd smile lurk- 
ing about the corners of his mouth. 
He was thinking of the half-promise 
he had given his father, and in- 
stinctively his eyes sought Her- 
mine’s, Some foreshadowing of the 
truth she must have read in his, for 
she looked away from him, and, as 
far as the moonlight would let one 
see, her colour deepened, 

Next June! How long the time 
would seem till the summer came! 
and yet how it made her heart beat 
to think of what it must bring for 
her! With one of the heart’s 
strange contradictions, she felt re- 
lieved that her happiness should be 
postponed; it would have seemed 
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too overwhelming had she stood on 
its brink. 

The white mist was rising higher 
over the marsh, and Gabrielle shiv- 
ered, Arnold started, and rose to 
his feet. He too had been thinking 
of next June, and had forgotten how 
bad for Gabrielle the night air was, 

That night, when Hermine was 
in her room, she stood for long lean- 
ing out of the window into the full 
moonshine—watching the shadows 
which fell across the avenue, and 
listening to the dull croaking which 
she said she liked, and which had 
never sounded to her so melodious 
as to-night. 

Her window was left open, and 
in falling asleep at last, the only 
sound which the night air carried 
up to her was still the same mono- 
tonous croak, croak, croak. 


CHAPTER Ix.—* DER HANDSCHUH.” 


‘* Herr Ritter, ist eure Lieb 80 heiss, 
Wie ihr mir’s schwOort zu jeder Stund, 


Ei, so hebt mir den Han 


Croak, croak, croak it sounded 
in at the open window, through 
which the morning sun was begin- 
ning to send its warm rays. 

Reata awoke with a start, and 
rubbed her eyes violently. It was 
long past ber time of rising, and 
there was no disguising the fact 
that she had overslept herself—a 
thing of most rare occurrence, 

Past eight o’clock actually, the 
hour when she usually was on her 
return from her morning’s walk 
in the forest! It was provoking 
to have missed it to-day, She sat 
up in bed and looked towards the 
window: on the broad low sill a 
large green tree-frog was squatting, 
giving forth at intervals the boom- 
ing croak which bad aroused her 
from her slumber. 

Ficha on the veranda outside, 
with one paw delicately raised, and 
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chuh auf !”” 
—ScHILLER. 


Ls upper lip drawn up ever so 
slightly, was regarding the intruder 
with an air of profound but silent 
disgust. To bark at such a low 
animal would have been far beneath 
her dignity, 

“That means rain,” said Reata, 
referring to the frog, not to Ficha, 
as she hastily rose and rapidly got 
through ber toilet. 

Otto had beeh watching the 
house impatiently for the last two 
hours; but now, fairly wearied out 
with waiting, he resolutely turned 
away, and bent his steps in the 
direction of the farm-buildings. 

“T must have a look at that roan 
again,” he said to himself—at the 
same time, however, glancing back 
over his shoulder, to see if nobody 
was yet forthcoming. 

“Halloa! what’s this?” as his 
attention was arrested by the sight 
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of a freshly-painted yellow gig (I 
don’t think it was exactly a gig 
either, in the correct sense of the 
word ; but it was more like a gig 
than anything else), evidently just 
arrived, for the tall white mare was 
steaming hot. 

« Otto put up his hand to sMade 
his eyes from the sun and obtain a 
better view of this strange vehicle ; 
but at the same moment he became 
aware of a nearer object, a man in 
a yellow nankeen suit, walking 
briskly towards him. The colour 
alone would have made Otto in- 
stinctively connect the man with 
the gig, had not the fact of the 
rarity of such apparitions pointed 
to the same conclusion, For ten 
days Otto had not seen a new face 
—for it was ten days now since his 
arrival here,—and with a slight 
movement of something like excite- 
ment, he unconsciously quickened 
his step to meet this fellow-creature. 
Human nature has its demands; 
and any man, even a man in love, 
will gladly hail the first face he 
sees, after having been debarred 
from society for any length of time. 

In Mexico, ceremony is easily 
dispensed with, and the two men 
had soon exchanged greetings. 

The wearer of the yellow nan- 
keen suit was short and broad of 
stature; he was one of those pain- 
fully fresh-coloured men often met 
with in our countries, but seldom 
in the tropics. Such men hare 
usually got thick lips and bushy 
hair,—and here was no exception 
to the rule; for the crop of eclosely- 
cut curls, which burst from under 
the brim of his wide straw hat, was 
dense enough to serve for founda- 
tion to some sorts of fancy-work: 
with a sharp pair of scissors, end- 
less patterns could have been traced 
on it, like on raised velvet. 

In age, the new-comer presented 
an appearance of about thirty-five. 
The first thing which attracted 
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attention about him was the general 
air of self-satisfaction which per- 
vaded his whole person. Moreover, 
there was a very perceptible dash 
of the Hebrew about him; and the 
name of Herr Emanuel Fadenhecht, 
under which he introduced himself, 
served to give colouring to this 
suggestion. This man informed 
Otto, further, that he was the 
junior partner of the attorney at 
E , who was Miss Bodenbach’s 
banker and man of business. 

The mention of business made 
Otto prick up his ears, “Come, 
this is just the sort of gushing 
fellow 1 want,” he thought; “ with 
a little skilful pumping, I shall 
extract lots of information from 
him.” 

After the unavoidable prelimin- 
aries of conversation, Otto made 
the first step towards pumping, by 
saying, in a_ studiously careless 
tone, “ You have come, I presume, 
on a summons from Miss Boden- 
bach ?” 

“Oh, yes, just so—on a sum- 
mons: it is the fourth time within 
the last two months; that makes an 
average of once a-fortnight. Not 
so bad, is it?’ and Mr. Fadenhecht 
rubbed his hands and laughed, in 
what he considered to be a pleasant 
manner. 

“ Miss Bodenbach keeps your time 
well employed then, it seems?” Otto 
remarked, carefully removing every 
particle of curiosity from his voice. 

“Yes, well emploved—well em- 
ployed, that’s the word for it,” 
said the attorney, shutting one eye, 
and with the other throwing a 
sidelong glance on his companion. 

“ Have you any notion what your 
mission is to-day ?” 

“What my mission is to-day? 
Oh, no, not the slightest notion— 
not the slightest notion. In fact, 
I may say no more notion than—- 
than you have!” and Mr. Faden- 
hecht rabbed his hands with greater 
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force, and shook all over with the 
merriment called forth by his joke. 

“Ts the animal Jaughing at me, 
I wonder?” was Otto’s inward re- 
flection, as he struggled hard to 
master his disgust. It would not 
do to quarrel with the man yet; 
he might still prove useful. 

The other went on talking: “ No, 
just so, not the slightest notion; 
but I have a shrewd suspicion that 
it is something of importance.” 

“ Really ?” put in Otto, languidly. 

“Yes, just so, of importance ; 
maybe of great importance. My 
principal would have come himself 
if it had been possible; but then, it 
was not possible. In fact, 1 may 
say, it was impossible, My principal 
is at this moment on his back with 
gout in his right leg”—here Herr 
Emanuel, by way of greater clear- 
ness, slapped his corresponding limb 
in a way which made Otto shudder. 
“ He suffers acutely from gout. In 
fact, I may say i“ 

“Oh yes, I suppose he does,” 
broke in Otto, for they were getting 
near the house now; “and so you 
have come in his place ?” 

“In his place, yes, just so. And 
I have a notion that I won’t fill 
his place so badly either. It is 
not the first time,” the attorney 
went on, giving his not over-white 
collar a pull up with a movement 
of intense complacency, “that such 
missions have been intrusted to me; 
and I may say that they were always 
accomplished to everybody’s satis- 
faction. Ladies, you know”—here 
he again shut one eye, and this time 
winked with the other—* always 
prefer a young man to an old one, 
even in matters of business. Now 
I could tell you a case, two years 
avo ” 

“Look here, you'll tell me all 
about that afterwards,” interrupted 
Otto, with rather more warmth than 
was quite consistent with his réle 
of ennuyé. Then, relapsing into 
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indifference, “There won’t be time 
for it now, you see: we will have 
to join the ladies in a minute; it 
must be quite breakfast-time.” 

Otto tried hard to get up an 
artificial yawn, and then to stifle it 
skilfully, as he proceeded, “ What 
splendid country there is about 
here! I have not begun to weary 
of it yet, in spite of not having 
stirred from the spot for ten days.” 

“Oh no, not begun to weary of it 
yet; just so, I quite understand,” 
with a knowing look and a smile, 
which made all Otto’s blood boil ; 
but hastily stifling his indignation, 
for the moments were precious, he 
remarked that the establishment 
here could surely not be an expen- 
sive one to keep up. 

“Expensive? oh dear, no, no 
such thing. I admire your per 
ception—ha, ha, ha! Rich people 
have got their cranks, you kaow, 
sometimes, Yes, I may say their 
cranks,*in different ways. Like to 
save their money in order to hoard 
it for their special whims and hob- 
bies. Now there was an old gentle- 
man”—Herr Emanuel threw one 
more sidelong glance on his com- 
pauion, who was biting his lips in 
silent irritation—* an old gentleman 
who died two years ago near ‘ 
and for the last third of his life had 
been living at the rate of four hun- 
dred dollars per annum. Well, he 
was found to be worth a hundred 
and eighty thousand dollars—a hun- 
dred and eighty thousand dollars, 
I tell you; and he left every penny 
of it, I may say, to—ha, ha, ha!— 
to the Government, for the purpose 
of having lightning conductors put 
on all the public edifices ; and the 
best of it was, that they all had 
lightning - conductors already, ha, 
ha! Yes, they all have their whims, 
young and old, I say, and more es- 
pecially if they belong to the fair 
sex—ha, ha, ha!” 

They were just outside the ver- 
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anda now, and Otto, feeling that he 
could not prolong the conversation 
without losing his temper, made a 
move to go in, by saying, “ You 
must be ready for your breakfast 
after your long drive, and my aunt 
will be wondering what has become 
of me.” 

Mr. Fadenhecht turned towards 
Otto and looked at him full for a 
moment. 

“ Ah yes, your aunt; you call her 
your aunt, just so.” 

“ Well, perbaps not exactly aunt, 
if you take the matter quite cor- 
rectly—rather first cousin once re- 
moved; but as she belongs to 
another generation, it is the most 
natural to call her aunt. The re- 
lationship is rather complicated ; I 
don’t exactly know what to call 
it.” 

He was conscious of having 
spoken with an assumption of dig- 
nity; but it failed to impress the 
auditor. 

“ Ah yes, just so, I quite under- 
stand,” Mr. Fadenhecht went on, 
speaking half to himself, while a 
smile of amusement played upon 
his unhandsome features, “The 
relationship is complicated, very 
complicated; relationships usually 
are. Relationships have got their 
conveniences and their inconven- 
iences, and sometimes they tur 
out not to be relationships at all; 
inconvenient would it not be, eh? 
If you take the matter quite cor- 
rectly—ha, ha, ha!—your aunt, 
just so. I can’t make out, by the 
by, how your aunt can live so 
quietly here alone—quite out of 
the world, 1 may say; and with 
the exception of stray nephews 
who——’ 

“ But my aunt is not quite alone 
at any time,” Otto broke in, almost 
hotly; “she has always got her 
companion, Miss—Miss——” and 
here suddenly he paused; and it 
flashed upon his mind that he had 
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been ten days in the house, and did 
not know Reata’s family name. No, 
he did not know her name. He 
had been in love with her for ten 
whole days, and knew nothing more 
but that she was called Reata, That 
one word had contained so much 
for him that he had not thought of 
asking more, and nobody had volun- 
teered the information. 

“Her companion? Oh yes”— 
and Otto felt as if he could have 
kicked the man for his odious affec- 
tation of forgetfulness—* your aunt’s 
companion, just so; but then, I al- 
ways think that you get very little 
companionship from companions, 
Ha, ha, ha! Not bad, that.” 

“ What is her name—her family 
name, I mean?” asked Otto, speak, 
ing very quickly; for they were 
already in the passage. 

“Her name? The name of your 
aunt’s companion? Why, don’t you 
know it? She has got a German 
name, Her mother .: 

“Oh yes; I know all about her 
family,” interrupted the other, has- 
tily, dreading to hear another ac- 
count of the dispossessed Indian 
chieftain; “but I don’t know her 
name.” And he had not finished 
saying it when the absurdity of 
the idea struck him. 

“What a hurry you are in to 
hear the name of your aunt’s com- 
panion!” answered the other, with 
exasperating slowness. “She has 
got a German name, I tell you. 
Yes, a German name; just so. | 
only heard it for the first time my- 
self a few months ago, and it was by 
the merest chance—by an unfore- 
seen chance, | may say.” 

“What is her name? Quick!” 
Otto had his hand on the door- 
handle. 

“Just so; I am coming to that.” 

“Her name?” said Otto imperi- 
ously. : 

“ Tackenegg.” 
They were almost in the room 
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before the last word was said, and 
Reata, who was making coffee at 
the other end, might have heard 
it; for Otto distinctly saw her give 
a start as she turned round and 
caught sight of his companion. In 
coming towards them she looked 
pale, almost frightened, and glanced 
nervously from one to the other, 
Without giving any one time to 
speak, she greeted the attorney 
with what Otto considered to be 
superfluous politeness. 

“How do you do, Mr, Faden- 
hecht? Iam afraid you have had 
a very hot drive. We hardly ex- 
pected you so early. And so Mr. 
Le-Vendeur was not able to come. 
Poor dear old mau! I suppose it 
is the gout again? You must tell 
him how sorry we are.” 

While she rattled on with un- 
wonted volubility, Reata kept her 
eyes fixed full on the attorney’s 
face, with a look half questioning, 
half commanding. Of Otto she 
had taken no notice whatever as 
yet; and this he felt to be strange, 
for her greetings to him of late had 
been very friendly—sometimes he 
had ventured to hope almost more 
than friendly. While speaking, 
she had been nervously fumbling 
in her pocket, and now abruptly 
broke off her phrase with, “1 must 
have left my keys on the veranda. 
Baron Bodenbach,—no, not you, 
Mr. Fadenhecht,” as Herr Emanuel, 
who as yet had been able to do 
nothing beyond bowing and rub- 
bing his hands, was about to make 
a polite rush—* you are to stay 
here. Iam sure Baron Bodenbach 
will be so kind.” 

This said with increasing nervous- 
ness; and Otto noticed that she had 
- grown very red, and was squeezing 
up little bread-pellets between her 
fingers, “You will find them in 
the big hammock, I think, or, if 
not, in Ficha’s basket. Do go 
quick; for I want to make tea,” 
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she called after him, as Otto almost 
reluctantly left the room. 

He was surprised and hurt by 
her manner and her evident wis 
to get rid of him. “ What on earth 
has come over her, I wonder?’ he 
reflected, bitterly. “She is quite 
changed since last night. Make 
tea, indeed! Pshaw!” 

In order to get to the ham- 
mocks he had to pass the window, 
and in passing just caught a glimpse 
of Reata standing near Mr. Faden- 
hecht, and talking to him with 
great earnestness, but evidently 
with lowered voice, for fear of be- 
ing overheard. Even had it not 
been so, Otto was a gentleman, and 
could not have spied on her ac- 
tions, So, turning his back upon 
them with a feeling of disgust, he 
strode off towards the end of the 
veranda, Mechanically he turned 
out the hammock and Ficha’s bas- 
ket, but found no keys. The win- 
dow had to be repassed; and this 
time he kept his back towards it as 
much as possible, and resolutely 
looked away. But the sound of 
Reata’s voice, which reached his 
ears, made his spirit fume within 
him. 

“ What can she have to say to 
that low cad? Something I am 
not to hear. Iam sure I have no 
wish to do so, Sending me to look 
for keys, like a baby, just to kee 
me quiet! Why couldn’t she spea 
out, and say that she had confi- 
dences to make to this fellow? Of 
course I can respect her secrets— 
haven’t the slightest curiosity on 
the subject; wonder what it was, 
though.” 

He felt put out, snubbed, gene- 
rally ill-used ; -and what added to 
his irritation was the inward con- 
sciousness that the process of 
a pares” Herr Emanuel, from 
which he had hoped such great 
things, had turned out a most de- 
plorable failure. 


In spite of his 
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unrestrained manner and seeming- 
ly random mode of conversation, 
that offensive but acute individual 
had managed to answer all Otto’s 
questions, and to respond to all his 
suggestions, without letting him 
gain a single point of information. 

Otto decided that he was far too 
furious to go back to breakfast; he 
would leave them plenty of time 
for their secrets, and smoke a cigar 
out here alone. He repeated 
“ alone” several times to himself, 
as if enjoying the dismal sound of 
the word. By the time the cigar 
was lit the pangs of hunger began 
to assert themselves, and it is 
doubtful how long his resolution 
would have held out if he had not 
at that moment encountered aunt 
Olivia; and unable to explain 
satisfactorily the reason of his soli- 
tary grandeur, he accompanied her 
back into. the house and the break- 
fast-room. 

Reata and the attorney were in 
much the same position as he had 
left them in—she pouring out coffee 
at the table, and he planted with 
his back towards the window, rub- 
bing his hands with irrepressible 

lee. 

“T wish he would rub the skin 
off them!” thought Otto, amiably, 
as he took his place at the table, 
and noticed with inward disquietude 
Reata’s heightened colour. 

“Your humble servant, Miss 
Bodenbach,” said Mr. Fadenhecht, 
advancing towards the old lady, 
speaking with disjointed slowness, 
and in a tone of most profound re- 
spect, which Otto at once set down 
as servile cringiness; “I hope I 
have the pleasure of seeing you in 
good health,” 

Not a word was said about the 
keys; Reata did not inquire, and 
evidently did not expect to get 
them: and Otto’s temper was not 
improved when, after a moment, he 
discovered that they were sticking 
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in the tea-caddy, and must have 
been there safely before he went on 
his fruitless hunt. 

His aunt’s presence he felt to be 
a relief; and during the rest of 
breakfast he devoted his conversa- 
tion, such as it was, chiefly to her. 

Reata, on the contrary, having 
recovered her equanimity, showed 
an unusual amount of high spirits, 
and went on talking with almost 
feverish gaiety to Mr. Fadenhecht, 
whose humour waxed more radiant 
every moment, while the friction 
of his hands grew proportionately 
more violent. 

In spite of the icy answers, 
barely civil sometimes, which was 
all Otto vouchsafed to give, he 
carried on the conversation acrcss 
the table with imperturbable bland- 
ness; and further, to Otto’s infinite 
disgust, took to calling him “my 
dear Baron.” 

“Only fancy my having over- 
slept myself to-day!” said Reata, 
when breakfast was nearly over. 
“ Just to-day of all days !” 

“Why just to-day ?” Otto could 
not forbear inquiring. 

She had caught herself up in 
ler phrase, and now answered im- 
patiently, “ Never mind, it is noth- 
ing that need concern you. My over- 
sleeping was on a grand scale too,” 
she went on, quickly, “for it was 
past eight o’clock when I awoke.” 

“Yes, it was quite that,” said 
Otto, eagerly. “I thought you 
must be ill when you had not 
appeared for two hours after your 
usual time; and Ficha seemed to 
think the same, for no supplica- 
tions or arguments would induce 
her to abandon her guard in front ~ 
of your window and come out 
walking with me.” 

“ Ah, you don’t know the Blos- 
som’s character, or you would not 
have wasted your eloquence in that 
way.” 

“Two hours is a long time to 
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wait, my dear Baron, is it not?” 
remarked Mr, Fadenhecht, insinuat- 
ingly. 

“It depends what you are wait- 
ing for,” was Otto’s answer; and 
then in the next minute Mr. Faden- 
hecht, after indulging in one more 
wink, and muttering, “Ah yes, 
what you are waiting for, just so,” 
with an air of intense delight, got 
up, and declared himself at the 
ladies’ service, mentioning at the 
same time that he would have to 
be off in an hour. 

Otto left the room, saying some- 
thing about not wishing to disturb 
them, but half expecting to be 
called back and invited to assist 
at the conference. No such sum- 
mons came, however ; and betaking 
himself to the room which served 
as sitting-room, be threw himself 
luxuriously on to an ottoman, and 
prepared to while away the time by 
smoking. Having smoked for three 
minutes he began to find the time 
heavy, and stretching his hand 
towards the little bookcase beside 
him, he pulled out a book, bound 
in green leather—a worn, faded 
volume, which had once been hand- 
some. ‘Schiller’s Balladen’ was 
printed both on the cover and title- 
page. On the fly-leaf there was, 
besides, written in a well-known 
hand, “Zo my dearest, beloved 
cousin Olivia, from her loving 
cousin Walther Bodenbach. June 
1836.” 

Thirty-six years ago! There is 
something strange in seeing a hand- 
writing so intimately familiar dated 
so far back, before we were born 
or thought of. ~ 

“ Beloved—loving,” mused Otto, 
inwardly; and somehow the idea 
of his old father’s attachment did 
not seem to him half as absurd as 
it had done three weeks ago. 

He skimmed through the pages: 
Kamph mit dem Drachen, Taucher, 
Alpenjiiger, Ritter Toggenburg, — 
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here the page opened more easily, 
for there was a dried flower, a little 
sprig of lilac, keeping the, place as 
book-mark, as old as the book, and 
without a particle of colour or scent 
remaining about it; only on the 
page opposite it had left a deep 
purplish-greer stain, which ren- 
dered the first verse almost illegible, 
and penetrated through the next 
few leaves, 

He had not read the ballad for 
years—not since he was a school- 
boy; and it seemed to him as if 
he were reading it for the first time, 
so different was the meaning it con- 
veyed. 

The opening of the breakfast- 
room door aroused his attention, 
and this sound was immediately 
followed by the départure of Mr, 
Fadenhecht from the house. In 
the next second Reata entered the 
room, and began giving vent to 
her relief. 

“ Thank heaven, that odious man 
is gone!” she exclaimed, sitting 
down on a low stool near the win- 
dow. “I usually lose my temper 
with him, but this time I think I 
managed pretty well.” 

“Yes, I think s0,” said Otto, 
with a shade of! stiffness in his 
voice, at the same time flinging 
down the open volume of Schiller, 
face downwards, on the table beside 
him. 

“What have you got hold of 
there?” she said, taking it up. 
“Schiller!” looking at him with 
an odd sparkle in her eyes. “Have 
you been admiring the illustrations ¢ 
It is a very precious volume, you 
know.” 

“T suppose it is,” he answered, 
not quite knowing in what sense 
this was meant. 

“You must not fling it down in 
that way,” went on Reata, with 
the air of admonishing a child ; 
“the Ancient Giraffe dotes upon 
the book.” 
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“So I should guess, from the 
inscription on the fly-leaf. I think 
I have heard of this book before, 
I fancy it was one of the things 
which my father sent messages 
about.” 

“ Oh, I daresay,” answered Reata, 
as she turned over the pages. “ Your 


father gave you a great many mes- © 


sages for your aunt, did he not?” 

“ Yes, a good many.” 

“Tt has been a lifelong attach- 
ment, then?” asked Reata, turning 
over another page, “on his side ?” 

“On both sides, apparently,” 
laughed Otto, lightly. 

“Ah! you think so?’ She 
looked up with that same odd 
sparkle in her eyes. 

“IT only judge from appear- 
ances,” : 

“ Appearances are very deceitful 
—very,” and she shook her head 
mysteriously. 

“ What do you mean ?” he asked, 
in utter bewilderment. “ You have 
just been telling me that she dotes 
upon this book.” 

“Ob, I don’t mean anything; 
I -was only thinking how delusive 
our hopes sometimes are.” 

“For instance, those which my 
father has been cherishing ?” 

“For instance, those which your 
father has been cherishing.” 

“On the subject of my aunt’s 
constancy ?” 

“On the subject of your aunt’s 
constancy.” 

“ Well, his delusion need not be 
disturbed. In the eyes of the 
world she had been constant, since 
she has remained single all her life.” 

Reata raised her head again 
quickly, and laughed. “Oh no, 
there is nothing to prevent him— 
let him remain deluded.” 

“You persist in talking of de- 
lusions ?” 

“T persist.” 

“ But how can that be ?” 


“Don’t ask any more questions ; 
it is not. a proper subject for dis- 
cussion,” —she put her finger on her 
lips. “Ihave told you too much 
already.” 

“Then I suppose the evidence 
of that dried lilac is not to be 
trusted ?” 

“So that is what you call lilac,” 
she said, putting down the book 
on her knee and examining the 
bleached flower. “I should like 
to see a fresh lilac growing.” 

“Would you? We have got 
lots of them at Steinbihl,” and 
Otto thought how much he should 
enjoy showing them to her. 

“What a stain this one has 
made! Look, it bas gone right 
through and made the Ritter’s 
beard purple! What a figure he 
looks !” she went on, holding up, 
for Otto’s criticism, the representa- 
tion of a distressingly meagre 
elderly hermit, sitting on a bench, 
the height of which had been con- 
siderably overcalculated, even for 
his lengthy lower limbs, for they 
hung down limply, terminating in 
a pair of ponderous extremities, 
very like the weights of a kitchen 
clock. His half- opened mouth 
seemed in immediate expectation 
of the so greatly-wanted nourish- 
ment, but in reality was meant to 
express admiration and rapturous 
attention in the movements of a 
plain-faced nun who was simper- 
ing at him from behind an iron 
grating. 

“ Did you ever see anything half 
as frightful?” Reata continued, 
rubbing the knight's face with her 
pocket-handkerchief. “Beards are 
things I have got no patience with.” 

“ They are very harmless, surely,” 
—and Otto instinctively put up 
his hand, and stroked his beard of 
six weeks’ growth. “ Why should 
men not wear them if it happens 
to suit them ?” 
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“ Why shou/d they wear them, 
rather?” she returned, indignantly. 
“Why should not women always 
go about with veils over their faces, 
if it suits them? A man can be 
anything under his beard; and any- 
body can be good-looking when 
planted-out in that manner. I am 
bound to confess, though, that even 
that has not saved the Ritter. You 
were reading the ballad, were you 
not? How far bad you got?” 

Otto said he had got to the pas- 
sage where the Ritter is described 
as covering his noble limbs with 
hairy garments. 

“T will finish it for you; may I? 
I am particularly fond of reading 
aloud :-— 


‘* ¢Blickte nach dem Kloster driiben, 

Blickte ae . 

Nach dem Fenster seiner Lieben, 
Bis das Fenster klang, 

Bis die Liebliche sich zeigte, 
Bis das theure Bild 

Sich ins Thal herunter neigte, 
Ruhig, engelmild.’ 


“There now!” Reata exclaimed, 
breaking off abruptly; “that is 
what always makes me angry.” 

“Angry at what?” asked Otto, 
in some astonishment, 

“Why, at this way of going on, 
making eyes at a man for half a 
lifetime. Why could she not know 
her own mind from the beginning, 
and marry him instead of going 
into the convent?” 

“But if she did not care for 
the man?” Otto ventured to sug- 
gest. 

“ Then she should have asked her 
lady-superioress to give her another 
room at the back of the convent, 
from which the Ritter could not 
have seen her. Fancy letting that 
scarecrow of a man goggle up at 
her window day after day! What 
a bad example for the younger 
nuns !” 

Otto burst out laughing. 
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“You are rather hard on the 
poet, I think, Fraulein Reata; ap- 
parently he is not a favourite of 
ours,” 

Reata looked at him warningly. 

“Please take care, Baron Boden- 
bach, or you will be asking me 
whether I like Schiller, in the same 
way you asked me whether I liked 
flowers; and I will have to give 
you the same answer, You might 
as well ask me whether I like you. 
Now you have said a great many 
stupid things, and some rather good 
ones, Some of Schiller’s poems I 
cannot endure; while others I could 
read every day of my life, and never 
tire of. Look, here on the next 
page is one of my favourite ones, 
‘Der Handschuh, ”—and Reata 
began reading in her clear vibrat- 
ing voice. 

She read this far differently, for 
she was reading con amore ; it was 
with passion almost that she gave 
the last verse— 


* Aber mit zartlichem Liebesblick— 
Er verheisst ihm sein nahes Gliick— 
a: gone ihn Fraulein Kunigunde. 
Und er wirft ihr den Handschuh ifs 
Gesicht: 
‘Den Dank, Dame, be 
Und verlasst sie zur sel 


hr’ ich nicht!’ 
Stunde.”’ 


“It is splendid!” said Otto, 


when she had done; “but in this 
instance you have decidedly more 
right to disapprove of the lady’s 
conduct than you had in the last.” 

“But I do not disapprove of it,” , 
replied Reata, closing up the book 
with a bang, her cheeks still glow- 
ing with the excitement of md nat 
“T quite enter into her sentiments.” 

“You don’t mean that seriously, 
do you?” 

“T wish you would remember, 
Baron Bodenbach, that I always 
mean everything seriously, I do 
quite agree with Friulein Kuni- 
gunde. How is an unfortunate 
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woman to know what a man’s love 
is worth unless she has tested it ?” 

“But she need not test it in 
such a violent manner. Supposing 
he bad lost his life in the experi- 
ment, what, then, would have been 
her feelings ?” 

“Oh, in that case she would 
have bewailed him all her life, and 
deluged his grave with tears; at 
least, not exactly grave, for I sup- 
pose the poor man would not have 
had one if he had been eaten up— 
but something equivalent. Surely 
that would have been reward 
enough for him.” 

“Rather a sorry sort of reward,” 
remarked Otto, sotto voce; then 
aloud, “but surely you would not 
be as cruel as Kunigunde ?” 

“Why should you call it cruel? 
After all, she was risking her own 
happiness as much as his life, All 
tests are fair in love, Do you not 
think so ?” 

“Yes; all tests are fair in love,” 
acquiesced Otto, a little dreamily, 
feeling at that moment ready to 
subscribe to any sentiments, how- 
ever extravagant, as long as they 
fell from her lips; and as he 
watched her face, the thought 


crossed his mind, that with her 
uncontrolled spirit and her strange 
bringing-up she was not a woman 
to be turned easily from her end, 
no matter what the means might 
be. 

“Then I suppose you think the 
Knight Delorges an unmanunered 
ruffian for throwing the glove in her 
face and leaving her?” 

“No, not exactly that either,” 
she said, reflectively. “1 am not 
angry with him. It was not his 
fault if the trial was too great for 
his affection—but I pity him. 
Now I must go to the Giraffe”— 
she interrupted herself suddenly— 
“we have got letters to write, and 
I find that I am getting into a habit 
of wasting half my day in talking 
to you.” 

She passed him and left the 
room, and as her quick step went 
down the passage, he could still 
hear her declaiming to herself— 


“ Herr Ritter, ist eure Licb’ so heiss, 
Wie ihr mir’s schwort zu jeder Stund, 
Ei, so hebt mir den Handschuh auf !” 


“Yes, I think I could have 
fetched the glove for her,” said 
Otto to himself. 
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Some Aspects of the Present French Republic. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE PRESENT FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


LarGety as the various recent 
Governments of France have been 
abused during their brief lifetimes, 
it has never been till after their 
decease that the true, full, thorough 
vastness of the hate provoked by 
each of them has been clearly demon- 
strated. The alluring but puzzling 
principle that “no man should be 
called happy till he dies,” is mani- 
festly inapplicable to them, for they 
have all passed through such a ter- 
ribly bad time after death, that if 
any cne of them was ever really 
“happy” at all, it could, clearly, 
have only been while it was still 
alive. Judging from this frequent- 
ly renewed experience, we ma 
fairly take it as probable that the 
actual Republic offers an infinitely 
less unattractive picture at this 
moment than it can possibly present 
after it has been destroyed. Con- 
sequently, as the duration of its 
existence is eminently uncertain, as 
it may, perhaps, like some of its 
predecessors, grow uglier with years, 
and as we may feel unhesitatingly 
confident that it will become abso- 
lutely hideous in the eyes of the 
French themselves directly it has a 
successor, there is every advantage 
in contemplating it while it still 
breathes, acts, and is. It has not yet 
had time to become much disfigured 
by age, excesses,or disease, and is pro- 
bably as little ugly just now as it is 
ever likely to be; indeed, for any- 
thing we know to the contrary, this 
is perhaps the precise moment of 
its extremest loveliness, the exact 
instant at which it is looking its 
utmost best, at which it will be 
most courteous and most flattering 
to it to sketeh its portrait. So as, 
for those reasons, we are sure we 
cannot be unjust to it in noting its 
features and expression now, let 


us see what it looks like to us. 
We will be generous enough to give 
the front place to what can be said 
against it; the arguments in its 
favour—which we will carefully 
enumerate—will produce more effect 
if they are brought forward last. 

Without counting the smaller in- 
dictments, four principal accusa- 
tions are laid by a good many of 
the French at the door of their pre- 
sent Republic: they reproach it for 
its origin, for its Radical tendencies, 
for the persistent mediocrity of its 
representatives, for its want of ex- 
ternal dignity. Let us look at these 
charges successively. 

First, as to its birth— about 
which many nasty things have been 
said, It is true that there was a 
good deal of apparent irregularity 
around its cradle; it is true that 
the child saw the light in the gutter, 
in the midst of riot and violence, 
and that its father was never identi- 
fied. But, after all, those facts sup- 
ply no conclusive proof that its 
parents were not reputable persons, 
with an avowable position in the 
world. Its mother, at all events, was 
perfectly well known; she was one 
of those stern females whose rugged 
virtue crushes all imputations, the 
whisper of whose name suffices alone 
to silence scandal. Her resolute 
uncompromising morality bestowed 
unquestionable legitimacy on her 
offspring; she was exactly the sort 
of progenitor required for a Repub- 
lic; she was—Necessity. 

But though it is just to cordially 
acknowledge that the babe was born’ 
of what looks like an unimpeachable 
stock, it is not possible to deny that 
its early advantages all ended there, 
and that the other beginnings of its 
existence were singularly unsatisfac- 
tory. As soon as its rigid mother had 
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performed the dry duty of “recog- 
nising” it, according to French law, 
she seemed to immediately forget 
it. So, as the poor creature had no 
other relative—not even an aunt— 
it was left to run about the streets, 
with no schooling, no manners, and 
scarcely any clothes. It was indeed 
so utterly neglected, that it was posi- 
tively not baptised till it was more 
than four years old! It never pos- 
sessed a name that it could legally call 
its own during the entire period be- 
tween its birth, on 4th September 
1870, and its formal registration as 
a French citizen on 25th February 
1875. It was, in fact, throughout 
that time an outcast, just as Moses, 
Romulus, and Cyrus had been in 
their childhood; and it had count- 
less enemies who tried with all their 
might to murder it. It stuck to 
life, however, and at last its mother, 
having vainly sought to discover 
any other heir that she could set in 
its place, began to feel a call to 
behave maternally, for the moment 
at least, towards the young vaga- 
bond. So she picked it up out of 
the misery in which she had left it 
at its birth, washed it, put clean 
clothes upon it, made it as smart as 
her means allowed, had it christen- 
ed, began its education, and did in 
a rough, half-unwilling fashion, 
what ot could to give it a chance 
of making its way. 

But though, at that date, the 
child became responsible and began 
to count in life,—though its charac- 
ter and its features grew into form, 
the change in its position did not 
immediately render its existence 
much more secure than it was be- 
fore. The attempts to assassinate 
it were not abandoned; on the con- 
trary, they became more resolute 
than ever: they culminated on the 
16th May 1877 in the outburst of 
the most desperate conspiracy which 
our generation has witnessed. The 
plot failed, but its promoters suc- 


ceeded in getting the young Re- 
public into their hands for six 
months, and they pummelled it 
while they held its head under their 
arm with a ferocity which would, 
assuredly, have terminated the days 
of any less vigorously healthy vic- 
tim. At last, on 30th January of 
the present year, it seemed to have 
really reached a temporary resting- 
place, for on that day the care of 
its interests was officially trans- 
ferred to a guardian who was sup- 
posed to possess all the qualities 
required to successfully bring up a 
young Republic. Yet this was 
only another deception, for a fresh 
class of troubles then got in the way 
of the poor worried stripling; its 
own supporters began to squabble 
between themselves and to pile up 
their quarrels on the back of their 
already overloaded protégé. Its 
situation at that moment was de- 
fined by the phrase—“ Les périls 
sont terminés, les difficultés com- 
mengent.” 

Yet, though it has never ceased 
to be exposed to trials, inside and 
outside, and though, at this mo- 
ment, its “ difficulties” seem to be 
increasing, the Republic was incon- 
testably converted, by the Constitu- 
tion of 25th February 1875, from a 
vagrant into a government. It has 
been, since that date, a thing, a 
reality, an ére moral. The sin of 
its birth, if the sin had really ex- 
isted, was condoned. But then it 
was, three years ago, that the Radi- 
cals began to talk a shade more 
loudly, to attract attention to 
themselves and their projects, and 
to rouse up the feeling that the 
Republic would fall some day into 
their hands, become their exclusive 
property, and grow into a danger 
for the land. This notion did not 
seem at first, however, to be justi- 
fied by events. It is only this year 
that the action of the Radicals has 
given a serious confirmation to it, 
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In 1875 the young Republic be- 
haved delightfully; it kept its 
more dangerous acquaintances at a 
distance; it rid itself of many of 
‘its precious practices; it shook off 
the nostalgie de la boue, and be- 
came, if not a graceful member of the 
family of governments, at all events 
a rough and ready sort of holder of 
the situation to which, in the ab- 
sence of competitors, it had been 
forcedly promoted. The world re- 
cognised that, with the singular 
capacity of adaptation which is 
special to the French, the new in- 
stitution did, for a time at least, 
present a reassuring aspect; that it 
took its place, without much awk- 
wardness or timidity, amongst its 
fellows; that it pleasantly invited 
the rest of the earth to come to see 
it at the Champ de Mars; that, 
later on, it occupied an arm-chair at 
Berlin, calmly, as if it had never 
played at pitch and toss in the 
mud—as if it had never done any- 


thing else in its life but sit majes- 


tically at congresses; that it cer- 
tainly made friends, and that—as 
certainly—it discouraged ‘enemies. 
It acted in all this with undeniable 
cleverness, and it attained a more 
rapid and a more real success—so 
- far as appearances were concerned 
—than is usually achieved by a 
parvenu. 

The new-comer ceased, therefore, 
to be a simple adventurer. It was 
no longer a casual product of a 
passing need ; it got into the groove 
of life; it grew into an acknow- 
ledged force; and—especially, par- 
ticularly, and above all—it asserted 
itself, in its young vigour, as the 
freshest thing in governments, as 
the sole remedy (so far as political 
therapeutics have yet been carried) 
for the social maladies of our time. 


The more earnest of its supporters | 


implored us to regard it as a salu- 
tary, lenitive, depuratory elixir; 
they assured us, with an intensity 
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of earnestness which made them 
almost look as if they really 
believed what they said, that we 
had before us at last the means of 
solving, to everybody’s satisfaction 
(notably to their own), all the class 
problems that worry statesmen ; and 
that if only, in each country, the 
people could acquire and exercise 
the right of governing itself, with- 
out interference from monarchs 
or upper strata, the earth would 
immediately become a happy fold, 
in which all enmities would dis- 
appear, in which the lion would lie 
down with the lamb, in which all 
would be delight and tenderness— 
because the sovereign people would 
be content. These picturesque col- 
ourings bestowed upon the French 
Republic a particular character, and 
excited in beholders an interest and 
a curiosity which the operations 
of older and more familiar under- 
takings no longer provoked, The 
world would, indeed, have had 
cause to thank the Republic if it 
could have brought about a state 
in which the jaguar of democracy 
would whisper sweet nothings to 
the antelope of aristocracy,—in 
which the rabbit of labour would 
toy gleefully with the boa-con- 
strictor of capital,—in which the 
little negro of poverty would seek 
sweet slumber in the embrace of 
the shark of property. If only we 
Europeans could have felt sure that 
all these beautiful spectacles would 
be a necessary consequence of a 
universal application of the Re- 
public, if only we had been quite 
certain that we should contemplate 
them in all their loveliness as soon 
as “the United States of Europe” 
had been set up, it is probable that 
most of us would have immediately 
petitioned our respective Parliaments 
for a modification of the local Con- 
stitution. It is true that, so far as 
actual information goes, there would 
always remain one exception in this 
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charming brotherhood of foes; it is 
presumable that even the Republic 
would be unable to induce the pert 
sparrow of free-thought to nestle 
between the claws of the vulture 
of Vaticanism, and that, all-healing 
and all-propitiating as democracy is 
said to be, its adherents would con- 
tinue all the same to indignantly 
exclaim, “Le cléricalisme, voila 
Yeonemi!” But, even with this 
restriction, the sketch of the poten- 
tialities of the Republic was so 
pretty to look at that it really was 
a lamentable pity that other people 
were unable to recognise in it a cor- 
rect portrait. It did present, it is 
true, a vague, faint resemblance to 
certain points and features of the 
position in which the young Re- 
pers had placed itself, and it is 
onest to avow and proclaim that 
the picture was not exclusively com- 
posed of pure imagination. It did 
seem to be a fact, judging from the 
experience obtained, that the French 
were quieter under this Republic 
than they had been under any of 
their preceding forms of govern- 
ment. It did seem to be a fact 
that Socialism had almost disap- 
peared, so far, at least, as any 
public advocacy of it was con- 
cerned, It did seem to be a fact 
that, generally, the disturbing 
classes were less inclined to dis- 
turb, and that the satisfaction 
which had been given to the de- 
mocratic party by the suppression 
of Monarchy had materially dimin- 
ished the tendency of that party to 
get up revolutions, So far, and 
within those clearly-defined limits, 
the Republic had manifestly acted 
as a soother, and everybody might 
admit without hesitation that the 
democrats (who had gained by it) 
were justified in depicting it as an 
admirable institution in which—so 
long as they did not quarrel too 
violently between themselves—they 
bad found an unwonted peace and 


a satisfaction of the earlier portion 
of their longings. But at that 
point resemblance stopped and in- 
vention began—all because of the 
Radicals, 

It can scarcely be denied that 
there are in France some __per- 
sons who are not Radicals, who 
have indeed a considerable horror 
of Radicals, and to whom the 
notion of lying down with them 
as a united, happy family has 
always been particularly repul- 
sive. These persons have not pro- 
fited (as the Radicals have done 
already, and evidently hope to do 
much more) by the establishment 
of the Republic. They have endured 
it, more or less impatiently, because, 
for the moment, they cannot get 
away from it; but there is no pres- 
ent probability that they are likely 
to regard it as the universal curer. 
They say that the democratic pic- 
ture exhibits it in a fancy dress 
which neither belongs to it nor fits 
it; that it is not a doctor, but a 
quack; and that, even if it were a 
doctor, they would not follow its pre- 
scriptions, To them the Republic is 
not, as M. Thiers called it, ‘* Le gouv- 
ernement qui nous divise le moins,” 
it is simply a momentarily imevi- 
table evil from which they long to 
escape. To the eyes of the Radi- 
cals, on the contrary, it possesses 
all the virtues. They speak of it as 
Plato did of Love, as “the wonder 
of the wise, the amazement of the 
gods; desired by those who have 
no part in it, and precious to those 
who have the better part in it.” 
And it is precisely because they 
have “the better part in it” that 
they invite the world to share it 
with them—on condition of con- 
tinuing to do as they like in it. 

Now the world, taken generally, 
has not yet seemed disposed to ac- 
cept the invitation. It is said that 
Republics, like many other things, 
are dependent for their value on 
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the point of view from which 
they are contemplated; and that 
their worth is not, as the Radicals 
beg us to believe, inherent, inborn, 
and intrinsic, but is merely relative 
and subjective. So the world, ex- 
ercising its judgment, has hesitated 
to attach too high a price to the 
Republic, because it has mistrusted 
its tendencies, and has had scant con- 
fidence in its future. The world im- 
agines, especially since last Febru- 
ary, that this French sample of a 
Republic is not independent, that 
Radicalism is seizing hold of it as a 
tool, and that, instead of preserving 
its original attitude of neutrality 
amongst all parties, it is becoming 
the slave of one single party, and 
that one the most dangerous of all. 
Of course this view may be errone- 
ous; of course events may prove 
that Radicals are the most magnani- 
mous and the most generous of 
men, that they have never cast one 
passing glance towards the thought 
of using the Republic for them- 
selves alone, and that their ab- 
sorbing longing is to share it self- 
denyingly with all the rest of the 
nation. But, erroneous or not, the 
view is largely held; and though it 
is altogether manifest that, as M. 
Littré says, “the Republic has at 
its disposal two forms of action 
—Opportunism or Radicalism,” it 
would be difficult to efface the pre- 
valent impression that in the latter, 
not in the former, lies the inevi- 
table procedure of the future. Of 
course it is not impossible that the 
Republic may march on carefully, 
warily, slowly; awaiting events— 
not anticipating them ; evading diffi- 
culties—not inflaming them ; profit- 
ing by occasions—not provoking 
them; conciliating antagonisms— 
not stimulating them ; striving to be- 
lie its ugly reputation—not confirm- 
ing that reputation by conduct 
which would render it more ugl 

still, But it is equally possible that 


it may dash straight at its utmost 
ends, with its fingers clutched, its 
arms outstretched, and a howl on 
its lips, regardless of peace, policy, 
or prudence, and animated only by 
the lust of instant possession. Of 
course it is possible that the Re- 
public may remain the République 
Conservatrice of M. Thiers, but it 
is equally possible that it may be- 
come the République Sociale et Dé- 
mocratique of the Intransigeants. 
And most people expect that it will 
be the latter. 

And, honestly, most people have 
some reason for the fear. If this 
Republic is an object of suspicion 
and doubt, if it has to fight its way 
against scepticism and prejudice, 
whose fault is that? It is not sus- 
pected simply because it is a Re- 
public, for there are in the world 
republics which are esteemed and 
trusted. It is suspected for motives 
which are special, not general, 
The antecedents of the French 
branch of its family, and its own 
recent conduct, have been the main 
sources of the mistrust which sur- 
rounds it, Its partisans know this 
so well that they never attempt to 
protect themselves by any vindica- 
tion. of principles; they carefully 
limit their defence to protestations 
that they in no way intend to imi- 
tate the faults and the crimes of 
their predecessors—to perpetually 
renewed assertions that the accusa- 
tions which are advanced against 
their present attitude are unfounded 
and unfair, and to reiterated decla- 
rations that Radicalism is the very 
last thought in their heads. Yet 
nobody believes them. 

If the Republican party were 
suddenly to become composed ex- 
clusively of ordinary Repyblicans— 
that is to say, if all its members 
were to turn moderate in the meas- 
ures which they propose; if the 
party contained no Radicals at all, 
—ah, then, we should see an instant 
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change in the opinion of the world. 
But it is not to be expected that 
Radicals will render to the Repub- 
lic the immense service of aban- 
doning it; never will they become 
Imperialists or Legitimists; their 
sole chance of power is to keep out 
emperors and kings, So they take 
the Republic under their particular 
rotection, and damage it accord- 
ingly. Abstractedly, there is no 
reason whatever why a Republic 
without Radicals should not be a 
very excellent form of government 
—for those who like it; it is the 
Radical connection alone which be- 
spatters and begrimes it. This fact 
seems self-evident, yet the Radicals 
do not perceive it; so blind, indeed, 
are they to it that they evidently 
consider they are bestowing addi- 
tional beauty on the Republic by 
their fashion of dressing it. Down 
to the end of last year they were 
relatively quict; it is since January, 
since the senatorial elections and 
the nomination of the new Presi- 
dent of the Republic, that they 
have come blusteringly to the front. 
They have proclaimed since then 
that because France has shown her- 
self, for the moment, to be unmis- 
takably Republican, the time has 
therefore come for the adoption of 
Radical measures, For them Re- 
publicanism and Radicalism ought 
to be synonymous, and they have 
gone to work with a rush to prove 
that they really have become so, 
They have carried an amnesty for 
the Commune; they are proposing 
the suppression of the greater part 
of the schools kept by the religious 
orders ; they are talking of suspend- 
ing the irremovability of the judges. 
Some of them are suggesting that 
all publi. functionaries whatever, 
including cabmen, stockbrokers, 
judges, officers of the army and 
navy, policemen, foc and pro- 
fessors, shall be chosen by election, 
and shall only remain in office so 
long as universal suffrage may please 


to leave them there. A good many 
of them call urgently for the sup- 
pression of jails, standing armies, 
marriages, titles, and priests. 

Now schemes of this sort frighten 
fathers of families, and incline mo- 
thers to shrink rather nervousiy 
from the people who advocate 
them. So the Radicals, afflicted 
at being shrunk from, and seekin 
hungrily for unsuspecting friends 
and voters, assert of course that if 


ever innocence was persecuted theirs’ 


is, and implore the population to 
regard them merely as cautious and 
most trustworthy Liberals with 
nothing subversive about them. 
But somehow, in spite of their pro- 
testations, they do not manage to 
inspire confidence ; and since they 
laid hold of the young Republic, 
such good repute as was beginning 
to grow up around it, is sensibly 
diminishing. Of course this is 
rather hard on the Republic ; but 
it will not get much sympathy in 
its sorrows. It will simply be told 
to keep better company, if it can— 
or else to take the consequences. 
The strange mediocrity of the 
representatives of the Republic 
comes next in the list of the re- 
proaches addressed to it. With 
the exception of Gambetta, not one 
single man of real political capacity 
has brought himself to the front 
since 1870, An institution which 
professes to appeal to all the talents 
—which declares not only that it 
excludes nobody from its ranks, but 
which entreats the whole thirty- 
six millions of French people to 
rush into them—has discovered just 
one recruit of ability. Some of its 
public men are violent and some 
are quiet ; some of them are labori- 
ous and some are indolent ; some of 
them are ambitious and some are 
indifferent ; most of them are re- 
spectable; but not one of them— 
excepting Gambetta—is a states- 
man. Never was there a more 
tempting opportunity, yet there is 
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no one to profit by it; never was 
there a surer chance of place and 
fame, yet no one seizes it. Gam- 
betta is the holder of an unassailed 
monopoly. And the situation is 
getting worse rather than better; 
the candidates for office seem to be 
growing less and less able in pro- 
portion as they become more and 
more numerous. So evident is this, 
that when, last February, M. Lepére 
was made Minister of the Interior 
in the place of M. de Marcére, one 
of the most influential members of 
the Left observed, with a sigh, 
“Nous descendons Véchelle des 
médiocrités; Lepére est un sous- 
de Marcére, et de Marcére était 
déja un sous-Ministre de [Inté- 


‘rieur.” Of course they all have 


the best intentions; of course they 
are all excellent husbands and 
fathers: but their very goodness is 
an additional weakness, for it in- 
disposes them to turn resolutely 
against their Radical colleagues, 
who, though only a minority, are 
now struggling to take the lead 
amongst them. 

Now, what is the reason of this 
mediocrity? How is it that Gam- 
betta stands out alone, above and 
beyond the crowd, as single in his 
foree as a ship is single on the sea, 
so strong and vast in comparison 
with all his neighbours that they 
look like flies on the flanks of an 
elephant? Why is this Republic 
so utterly poor in men that it can- 
not even be suspected of possessing 
unrewarded talents, that it cannot 
even be said of any one of its 
agents, as it was of Monseigneur 
Dupanloup, that he is “un de ces 
passants rgmarquables qui n’arri- 
vent pas?” The Republic has plenty 
of members “qui n’arriveut pas,” 
but why does it not produce even 
some “ passants remarquables ?” 

The answers to these questions 
are not difficult to find, and they 
are all of the same kind, 


VOL. CXXV.—NO, DCCLXIII. 


Nature 


proceeds in everything by compen- 
sation. Great men, like rain, in- 
surance risks, or crops, are mere 
matters of average. When the 
supply of genius has been exces- 
sive for a while, it. stops; nature 
takes a rest, asa calm comes after 
a storm. France is now passing 
through a period of general re- 
ose in intellectual productivity. 
t is not only in politics that she is 
childless; she bas, at this present 
time, neither a great soldier, nor a 
great artist, nor a great writer, nor a 
great thinker. Just as Prussia is 
in an epoch of puissant generative- 
ness, so is France enduring a term 
of impotence. It is not the Re- 
public which has paralysed her 
procreation of real men; the ster- 
ility which now weighs upon her 
was perceptible before 1870, before 
1848, and almost before 1830. It 
is a reaction from the superb fertil- 
ity of the Revolutionary and Na- 
poleonic times; it is the exhaustion 
consequent upon over-fecundity ; it 
is the halt of nature after an effort. 
France stood high in men some 
eighty years ago; she stands low 
now. The present Republic is not 
responsible for that; but it suffers 
vastly by it, and is told with scorn, 
every day, that the one outcome of 
its brain is—Gambetta. 

Now Gambetta is, undeniably, a 
great man; great in himself, but 
great especially because he has no 
rivals, It is true also that he is, 
not a Radical—now. It is true 
that he proclaims himself to be 
an “ Opportunist ;” that, compared 
with a Radical, an “ Opportunist ” is 
a sort of Conservative; and that, 
consequently, he may be regarded 
as representing the double force 
of intellect and of prudence com- 
bined. Yet, great as he is, he can 
scarcely be considered as sufficing, 
in his person alone, to constitute 
the whole associated capacity of 
a party which claims to govern 
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France. The Republic, in his 
hands, is “a one-horse concern” 
—he is first, and the rest nowhere. 
And though that may be a very 
satisfactory position for Gambetta, 
it is certain that neither the Repub- 
lic nor the country is gaining by 
it. However, there is no present 
prospect of any change in it; no 
coming man is visible; even the 
“young man from the country,” 
who has occasionally aroused illu- 
sory hopes in England, is undis- 
coyerable in France, * The Republic 
has to get on with what she Sete 
she must choose between nothing- 
ness and Gambetta. Under such 
conditions, it is not improbable that 
the dictatorship of Tours will some 
day be re-established in Paris. But, 
whatever be the result, the cause 
remains: the Republic has no men, 
All the worse for the Republic. 
Finally, the Republic has to con- 
tend against its own insufficiency 
of dignity in bearing, in manners, 
in ceremonial. ‘Spartan simpli- 
city” does not fit in at all, either 
with life in Paris, or with the 
habits of the French, or with their 
notions of a strong government. 
And when “Spartan simplicity” 
is accompanied by a good deal 
of roughness and ugliness, it be- 
comes still less suited to its place. 
To assert that the Repubiic is pro- 
spectively dangerous, is not more 
damaging to it in certain French 
eyes, than to say that it is immedi- 
ately vulgar; and vulgar it unfor- 
tunately is in many of its smaller 
doings. A functionary whe cleans 
his nails with a penknife in public 
may possibly be an ardent patriot 
and an able servant of his country, 
but his ways bestow no grandeur 
on his office. And there is more in 
the matter than accidental nails and 
penknives; there is incontestably, 
under this Republic, a rather gen- 
eral absence of some of the personal 
forms and usages to which educated 
Europe is accustomed. The Repub- 


lic is not fortunate in possessing 
so many adherents who roar and 
roll about as if they were buffaloes 


‘or bulls of Bashan, The rapid sub- 


stitution of the nouvelles couches 
for the former “governing classes” 
is in no way adding to the external 
charm of the French commonwealth ; 
and however little importance cer- 
tain Republicans may be disposed 
to attach to grace, to good taste, and 
to mere details of behaviour, of 
demeanour, and of refinement, it is 
not possible to deny that the state- 
liness, the majesty, and the lustre 
of a government, and of the insti- 
tutions which it represents, are in 
some degree dependent precisely on 
those very details. Democracy may 
become altogether fascinating in 
time, but it is not so yet; we are 
still beholding it in an unpolished 
phase. And, honestly as we may 
struggle against our own prejudices, 
generously as we may make allow- 
ances for the uncultured and the 
untrained, we cannot help observing 
the fact that this Republic is some- 
times somewhat uncouth and rude, 
and that the accusations made 
against it, in that sense, by its 
French opponents, are thoroughly 
well founded. The Republic may 
imagine, perhaps, that it does not 
suffer any political injury from this 
cause; but foreign lookers-on ean 
see that its exterior dignity is im- 
paired by it, both at home and 
abroad, and that a little more pomp 
at the Elysée, and a little less 
roughness at Versailles, would as- 
sist the Government to obtain a 
prestige which it has never yet 
won, and which the French, above 
all people in the world,,will never 
forgive their Government for not 
acquiring. 

And that is about all that can be 
seriously urged against the Republic. 
It has been thrust down the throats 
of the people whether they liked it 
or not. It seems to be drifting into 
the hands of destructive Radicals. 
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It cannot show two men of talent. 
It is abundantly bad - mannered. 
Well, after all, worse charges than 
these have been poured out against 
other Governments that France has 
had, and in balance with them must 
be set forth the considerations that 
are advanced by the other side. Let 
us now turn our ears that way and 
listen to what is said in support of 
the Republic. 

At the general election of October 
1877, about three-fifths of the suf- 
frages polled were in favour of the 
Republican candidates; and? when, 
three months ago, the partial re- 
newal of the Senate was effected, 
about five-sixths of the electors voted 
in the same direction, The country 
has consequently expressed, in its 
two most recent manifestations of 
opinion, a distinct wish to retain 
the Republic. Here lies the first 
and the strongest argument in its 
favour, It is able to declare with 
truth, that, for the moment, the 
majority of French people want it, 
are content with it, and desire noth- 
ing but it. That a large minority 
of the same people do not want 
it, are not content with it, and do 
desire something else, is a detail of 
no value in its eyes, the function of 
minorities being to support the will 
of others, particularly in Republics, 
as we see gloriously demonstrated 
in the United States. And really, 
in cases where a nation is divided 
against itself as to the choice of a 
form of government, it is difficult 
to see how any government what- 
ever can be maintained unless the 
majority is to have its own way 
about it. Besides, in France just 
now, the minority is not only a 
minority, but is—to weaken it still 
further towards the majority—made 
up of the advocates of three con- 
flicting opinions, So the Republic 
is justified in asserting, not only 
that the greater part of the popula- 
tion is with it, but also that the 
esser part, which is against it, is 
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itself divided into elements each one 
of which is as hostile to the others 
as it is to the Republic. Now this 
is undeniably a strong position; and 
as long as it lasts, the Republic has 
the best of all good rights to declare 
that it is a more national govern- 
ment than any other that can be 
set up in opposition to it, and that 
it faithfully represents the larger 
portion of the popular will. 

An argument such as this needs 
no development; it is conclusive 
as it stands. Even if the Republic 
were the worst of Governments, 
even if the dangers which it may 
possibly entail were graver than 
they yet look to be in the present 
case, all that would not suffice to 
authorise foreign spectators to call 
for its suppression so long as the 
French themselves—who, when they 
have had enough of it, can upset it 
by their own votes—continue to 
support it. Ifthey choose to retain 
it we have no right to object. 

But still there is, all the same, 
something more to be said. It can- 
not be denied that the present pref- 
erence for it is based on something 
more than a careless unreasoning 
acceptance of what is, simply be- 
cause it is; on something more than 
a mere shrinking from change, be- 
cause change may do more harm 
than good ; on something more than 
a recognition of the beggarly help- 
lessness, just now, of all chances of 
anything else. It stands, more 
solidly, on an evident conviction 
that, with the past experience and 
under the present circumstances of 
the country, the Republic is, after 
all, and in most ways, more advan- 
tageous to it than any form of mon- 
archy would be. The majority of 
the nation really want the Republic 
—for the moment, not only because 
there is, practically, nothing else for 
them to take, but also because, by 
the force of events, they have be- 
come convinced’ that they positively 
gain by the adoption of a Republic, 
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How they gain is a separate mat- 
’ ter; we shall see that next. That 
they really believe they gain is be- 
yond doubt; they are maintaining 
the Republic because they think it 
does them good. 

We get on, next, to the causes 
of this belief. And here we may 
leave aside the notion that Repub- 
lican institutions are the only ones 
worthy of free men. We may put 
out of the account all the swagger 
about the dignity of self-govern- 
ment, and all the twaddle about 
“immortal principles.” We can 
well afford to exclude big talk of 
this sort, because we recognise the 
existence of a solid material proof 
that the Republic has done good. 
It has brought more quiet into 
France than was discoverable there 
under any anterior régime. And in 
that single fact lies a grander and a 
more unanswerable testimony in its 
favour than all the theories and all 
the dreams of ’89, piled up together, 
could anyhow supply. A passing 
allusion has been already made to 
this element of the question, but 
now we have got it in its proper 
place and can give to it the atten- 
tion which it merits. 

On the appearance of the Repub- 
lie in 1870, the Radicals all over 
France felt like Sindbad when he 
had shaken the old man off his 
shoulders. After being oppressed 
by a master for eighteen years, they 
suddenly found themselves without 
any master at all. And this inrush- 
ing freedom burst upon them at 
a moment of intense political ex- 
citement, in the midst of war and 
of passionate emotions, The Com- 
mune of Paris and the disorders of 
Lyons and Marseilles were the out- 
come of this situation. They came 
and went; and with them ended 
rioting. The Monarchists endea- 
voured afterwards to upset the 
Republic, but its own supporters 
have ceased entirely, since 1871, to 
try to revolutionise it. The conse- 
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quence is, that as the Republicans, 
and the Republicans alone, kept 
up political agitation in France in 
former times—as they used to be 
the exclusive promoters of émeutes 
and barricades—as they have now ob- 
tained their ends and have nothing 
more to win by force, it follows, 
naturally enough, that (unless the 
Conservatives take to street fighting) 
we are not likely to see any more 
insurrections in France, so long as 
the Republic lasts, Even the most 
advanced of the Radicals have no 
motive just now for resorting to arms, 
They proclaim, indeed, that their 
present objects are to act by public 
opinion and not by cartridges—to 
get the country with them by de- 
grees, and then to “legalise Radi- 
calism by legislation” — to carry 
their measures by votes, and not by 
battle. Whether they will go back 
again to guns hereafter when they 
have found out that public opinion 
is not to be gained over by their 
blandishments, remains to be seen. 
All that we can consider to-day is 
the condition of to-day; and it isa 
condition of deeper public tranquil- 
lity than France has known for a 
century. It can no longer be pre- 
tended that “if France is content 
Europe is calm ;” but it is mani- 
festly more true than ever that 
when French Republicans are con- 
tent France is calm. They alone 
constitute an eruptive force; but 
now that all the vents are open 
before them, they have nothing to 
explode. 

The minority, of course, is any- 
thing but calm; it subsists in a 
state of permanent indignation. 
But what does that matter? The 
minority is the most divided, the 
least intelligent, the most helpless, 
of parties. It is so resolutely fool- 
ish, so wilfully powerless, that no- 
body outside its own ranks particu- 
larly cares whether it is content or 
not. How is it possible to keep 
up interest in the fate of so-called 
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Conservatives, who lie down and 
shriek and let themselves be tram- 
pled on? There is not now in the 
whole world a political spectacle 
more saddening than that which 
is offered by the non-Republican 
groups in France. Those who live 
amongst them—those who listen to 
the unproductive bitterness of their 
daily talk, and watch the unfruitful 
indolence of their daily occupations 
—can alone measure either the in- 
tensity of their rage or the utter- 
ness of their abdication. They have 
given up all pretence of combat, 
and are looking on at the Republic 
with spiteful inertness, just as the 
unoccupied soldier with his hands 
in his pockets looks on at the Prus- 
sians in the picture of the Derniére 
Cartouche, If ever people deserved 
their fate these French Conser- 
vatives do; for, though they howl 
at it, they sit down under it and 
bear it, without making an effort to 
changeit, Of course their situation 
is difficult; but it is in no way 
hopeless. Some day their turn will 
come again: meanwhile they are 
not making the slightest attempt to 
hurry it on. The varied and ener- 
getic forms of action which the 
English so unceasingly employ in 
order to maintain their local influ- 
ence and position are all unknown 
to them. They call the others 
canaille all day long, and then go 
to dinner with the sweet convic- 
tion that by doing so they have 
performed their entire duty to God 
and man, and that there is abso- 
lutely nothing more for them to 
attempt. Their chiefs did try, it 
is true, the mad adventure of the 
16th May; but even then the Con- 
servative masses did not rush out 
of their apathy and grapple; that 
impotent absurdity only proved 
once more how unfit the French 
Conservatives have become either 
to think or to act. 

So the majority has everything its 
own way, and can fairly claim to 
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be doing good to France by the in- 
ternal peace which it has produced. 
It is true that it is itself split up 
into groups, but the divergences 
between those groups are not yet 
marked enough to aveaken the gen- 
eral cohesion or the general calm. 
In numbers, in reason, in vigour, in 
the results they have induced, the 
Republicans are the masters; their 
assertion that they have quieted 
France is founded on those four 
floors ; aud their force rests not only 
on the power of their own party, but 
also on the weakness of their adver- 
saries, The tranquillity which they 
have engendered is a product of the 
same two causes, 

Furthermore, this improvement 
in the general position of the coun- 
try is not limited to the interior. 
France has also gained Jargely abroad 
in strength, in influence, in honour; 
and from that fact springs the third 
argument invoked by the Repub- 
licans in favour of the Republic. 
During the last eight years the for- 
eign relations of France have tra- 
versed three distinct epochs—under 
the successive direction of Thiers, 
Decazes, and Waddington. The 
first epoch was passed in getting rid 
of Germany ; the second in preveut- 
ing Germany from coming back ; it 
has only been during the third 
period that France has been free 
enough to hold her head up. M. 
Thiers was “the liberator of the 
territory ;” circumstances prevented 
him from being anything else or 
more. When the Duke Decazes took 
the Affaires Etrangéres, the Germans 
were all gone; the question was no 
longer how to turn them out, but 
how to keep them from returning. 
For this task the Duke possessed 
the rarest qualifications ; his supple- 
ness, his inventivity, his faculty of 
resource, are altogether special to 
himself; no other living diplomatist 
can be compared to him in the pro- 
perty of twisting out of a difficulty. 
Even his enemies (and he has made 
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more of them than most men are 
able to create) admit that his mind 
is fertile and adroit. The services 
which he rendered will, in all pro- 
bability, never be rightly known, 
for the story of the perpetually- 
renewed difficulties between Berlin 
and Paris with which he had to 
deal, is not likely to be told either 
by himself or by anybody else ; but 
the few who are acquainted with 
the truth will always proclaim that 
the Duke Decazes, by sheer dexter- 
ity, saved France ten times over 
from the bitterest humiliations, He 
acted throughout his four years of 
office with combined prudence and 
address ; he kept his country out of 
messes with the rarest success, But 
he did absolutely nothing to lift her 
? in the world, He left her in 

ovember 1877 exactly where he 
found her in October 1873—low 
down amongst her neighbours, 
Then appeared M. Waddington, and 
with him came what the French 
eall a changement @ vue. France 
rose instantly; Germany smiled 
graciously at her; England became 
as civil to her as she ever is to any- 
body (which is not saying much) ; 
all the world grew suddenly polite 
to her. Why? Simply because 
M. Waddington, speaking in the 
name of the consolidated Republic, 
inaugurated a policy of simplicity. 
He had none of the cleverness of 
his predecessor, and he possessed no 
diplomatic training, but he brought 
with him to the Quai d’Orsay a per- 
sonal reputation of honesty and 
straightforwardness which instantly 
gained confidence for him through- 
out Europe. The Duke Decazes had 
vainly struggled to bring about an 
alliance between France and Russia, 
and had thereby sorely offended 
Germany. M. Waddington, on the 
contrary, turned his back on Russia 
and held out his hand to England, 
the one Power with which France 
can permit herself to coquet with- 
out arousing irritation at Berlin. 
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He did more ; he said to his friends, 
“Tf Ido not represent an alliance 
with England, I represent nothing.” 
The fruits of this new attitude 
ripened so fast, that the Republic 
has already begun to eat them with 
omg and appetite. M. Waddington 
as set before it a repast of which it 
had not seen the like before, so it 
is of course recompensing him by 
scheming to turn him out. 
Gratitude, however, has nothing 
to do with the facts of the case. 
The Republic is at this moment 
ae Saas trusted and temporarily 
elieved in by Europe; and as that 
is a situation in which the Empire 
never once found itself during its 
eighteen years of existence, the Re- 
publicans have a fair right to argue 
that their Government is now bet- 
ter liked in Europe than the Empire 
ever was. And they go further still. 
Not only do they assert that the Re- 
public has positively attained this 
most unexpected position, but they 
add, with a confidence in themselves 
which other people may perhaps re- 
gard as slightly exaggerated, that 
the Republic will necessarily remain 
in that position. They say this be- 
cause they imagine they have just 
discovered a new system of medica- 
tion for their dealings with other 
countries. They are so struck by 
what seems to be at this instant 
the result of the union of honesty 
and Republicanism, that they are 
applying it with the tingling ea- 
gerness of inventors. They are 
appointing honest Republicans as 
ambassadors all over Europe; they 
are writing Republican articles in 
praise of honesty; they are making 
speeches to prove that honesty and 
Republicanism are synonymous. 
And all this because Waddington 
the Honest has reigned for a while 
at the Quai d’Orsay! As he is the 
first Englishman who has been a 
Minister in France, we may perhaps 
be allowed to feel pleased at the 
sight. 
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This is not quite all, however. 
There is something more than a 
mere sudden love of truth and sin- 
cerity in the recent protestations of 
the French Republicans, that they 
have laid their hands on a success 
and are going to stick to it. There 
is a policy behind it,—a policy 
which the one real man in France 
— Gambetta — approves, supports, 
and will set to work when his own 
turn comes to rule. That policy is 
warm friendship towards England, 
courteous cordiality towards Ger- 
many, liberal tariffs, and resolute 
opposition to the Roman Curia. 
Those four conditions sum up the 
principles of action outside France, 
which the future Dictator, M. Gam- 
betta, will apply (unless he alters 
his mind); and—with the excep- 
tion of the last one—they are wise 
enough, and practical enough, to 
justify the hgpe of the Republic- 
ans that, so long as they maintain 
them, they will preserve agreeable 
relations with their neighbours. 
But the fourth condition is a pro- 
duct of passion, not of policy. The 
establishment of the Kulturkampf 
in France would inevitably alienate 
from the Republic a large number 
of the moderate Republicans, In 
the savageness of their hate against 
Clericalism the Gambettists are for- 
getting that the majority of French 
electors are, at the bottom of their 
hearts, Catholics, They may be 
indifferent to Catholic forms, they 
may be irritated against priests ; 
but they will never consent to any 
interference with freedom of wor- 
ship. The elections would change 
their present colour, and would be- 
come Conservative, if any future 
Minister should commit the folly 
which is implied in the fourth 
article of the programme of foreign 
policy which is attributed to M. 
Gambetta. 

But that folly would produce its 
effects in France itself; the position 
of the Republic abroad would not 





be affected by it. Consequently, 
as regards relations with other 
Governments, the promised pro- 
gramme may be considered as offer- 
ing fair promise of duration for 
the position into which France has 
now climbed, and as justifying the 
prophecies which are based upon 
it. But will it be maintained un- 
changed? Can-,anything be main- 
tained unchanged in France ? 
Lastly, the friends of the Repub- 
lic assert that it has shed over 
France a liberty which has hitherto 
been unknown there, and which 
would be unattainable under any 
other form of government. They 
pretend that it alone can establish 
freedom, because it alone has no 
object in suppressing it. Now we 
have not urged any strong objec- 
tions to the various merits which 
we have thus far set forth as claimed 
by the Republicans — on the con- 
trary, we have |recognised their 
general truth and value; but, this 
time, there are protests to be made. 
That the Republic should profess 
to hold a monopoly of some parti- 
cular virtue is natural enough, for 
each of the various Governments 
which preceded it did exactly the 
same. The First Empire bragged 
of its glory, the Restoration of its 
dignity, Orleanism of its constitu- 
tionality, and the Second Empire of 
its prosperity. So this present ar 
rangement vaunts its liberty, But 
liberty is a result more difficult to 
realise than either prosperity, or con- 
stitutionality, or dignity, or glory; 
it is indeed, of all political condi- 
tions, the least easy to attain, It 
has, however, the seductive quality 
of allowing itself to be talked about 
with delightful facility. Regarded 
as a subject for speech-making, as 
a text for proclamations, as a basis 
for programmes and platforms, it 
offers all the enticements, all the 
flexibilities, and all the capabilities ; . 
it is only when it has to be set into 
the shape of an applied fact that its 
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inherent intricacy comes out. For- 
getting the almost insurmountable 
obstacles which attend its fulfil- 
ment, lured on by its superb name, 
and by the temptation which that 
name offers to all popular Govern- 
ments, the Republicans took it up 
as if they had invented it, and, of 
course, destroyed it the moment 
they pretended to apply it. Their 
conception of liberty is a very old 
one; there is absolutely nothing new 
about it. The formula, “I permit 
you to do what I like,” was not 
first imagined by them, but it is 
being rather vigorously worked out 
by them, and that is why they are 
not perhaps quite accurate in pro- 
claiming that they have bestowed 
on France true freedom. 

Like most other masters, the Re- 
public imposes its own will; and the 
moment anybody enforces a will, 
somebody else must givein to that 
will. Here again, however, we have 
a very old notion before us: it was 
long ago found out that the great- 
est ~ possible liberty is only a di- 
minution of slavery; but still, if the 
Republic imposed its will equally 
upon all Frenchmen, the diminu- 
tion of slavery, which it would 
call liberty, would be a_ verity 
as between each citizen and the 
Government. It is because that 
will is being enforced unequally 
on the people — because some of 
them are being treated more harshly 
than others—that the pretension 
of the Republic to be a distributor 
of liberty is a sham and a deceit. 
Paley has said somewhere that 
“doing what we like is natural 
liberty ; and doing it within limits 
which prevent it from causing any 
damage to others is civil liberty.” 
Now this Republic (like a good 
many other Governments) does not 
hesitate at damage; it proclaims 
that certain of its subjects — the 
active Catholics—ought to be made 
to suffer in their civil rights, be- 
cause they are supposed to be its 
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enemies. With this object its sup- 
porters have been suggesting more 
or less seriously for some time past 
that a variety of offensive measures 
should be adopted against these 
Catholics; and at last the Govern- 
ment itself has come forward with 
the proposal that the members of 
most of the religious orders, whose 
special function is to teach, shall 
be prohibited from teaching. Now 
the persons affected’ by this pro- 
posal are French citizens, and, 
whatever be the objections to their 
opinions or their views—whatever 
be the dislike provoked by their 
ersons or their ways,—they are 
entitled, if there be any liberty at 
all, to precisely the same rights 
and faculties as any ove else in 
the land. But the Republicans say 
that these men shall no longer 
possess these rights; they intend, 
if they can, to take away from them 
the faculty of keeping schools, 
which is accorded to everybody 
else. The noble principle that 
“liberty is the power of doing 
anything which does not prevent 
others from being free” is not 
applied by them; on the contrary, 
their notion of liberty is, that the 
majority has the right to prevent 
certain members of the minority 
from being free. They imitate the 
Empire by attacking the liberty of 
their adversaries,—they refuse to 
employ toleration to protect the 
intolerant; they reject it as “the 
sole known remedy for diversity 
of opinion ;” they forget that, as 
Napoleon said, “fanaticism is al- 
ways produced by  <angemnnr i 
and they persecute. et they 
coolly assure us that they , wah in- 
stituted liberty in France. 

To answer all this by 4 argu- 
ment that one swallow does not 
make summer, that one example of 
persecution does not lift up persecu- 
tion to the height of an adopted 
principle of action, is to make no 
answer whatever, People who pro- 
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fess to have introduced liberty into 
their country have no right to perse- 
cute at all; if they do so even once 
—once only—they forfeit all right 
to talk of liberty. The form and 
the objects of the persecution lie 
outside the question; to-day priests 
and monks are the victims; to- 
morrow it may be generals and stay- 
makers; the day after to-morrow it 
may be wet-nurses and bankers: all 
that has nothing to do with the 
unvarying truth that civil liberty 
does not and cannot exist unless it 
is equal for all, and that the crea- 
tion of one single exception in its 
application destroys the entire fa- 
bric. Just as religion consists in 
resignation, so does liberty consist 
in equality; the slightest difference 
in its application puts an end to it. 
When, therefore, the Republicans 
imagine that, while they chuckle 
about liberty, they can simultan- 
eously bestow it on their friends 
and withdraw it from their foes, 
they perpetrate one of those grot- 
esque lies which sometimes render 
an otherwise good cause both ridic- 
ulous and false, So far from being 
a merit of the Republic, this pre- 
tended exercise of liberty is a stum- 
bling-block in its road, for the 
shouting about it only serves to 
attract attention to the fact that 
true liberty is just as absent under 
the present Government as it was 
under the Empire. Even if the 
proposed measures are not voted by 
the Chambers, that result will not 
affect the question. The Cabinet 
has officially asked the Parliament 
to enact laws of exception and pre- 
scription ; and, whatever be the fate 
of the proposal, the phenomenon 
will remain that such laws were 
considered to be legitimate under 
a Republic by a Ministry which 
represents the relatively moderate 
elements of its party. For these 
reasons liberty must be struck out 
of the list of the advantages offered 
to France by its actual régime. 
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And there are no other advan- 
tages to be computed. There ends 
the catalogue. But, before we try 
to strike a balance between the two 
sides of the evidence, and to see 
which way the scales incline, there 
is one other element of the question 
at which it is essential to cast a 
glance. That element does not yet 
form a recognised part of the consid- 
erations put forward by the French 
themselves for or against their Re- 
ears. but a good many of them are 

eginning to feel anxiously over it, 
and it is particularly striking to 
such foreigners as happen to look 
closely at the present condition 
of France. Indeed it is natural 
that foreigners should observe it, 
for the moment, more attentively 
than the French do, for the reason 
that it is social, not political; and 
that in times of excitement the in- 
habitants of a country are usually so 
absorbed by the noisy public acci- 
dents which are occurring every day, 
that they have no time to think 
of any comparatively unapparent 
movements which may be at work 
more or less silently around them. 
Foreigners, on the other hand, are 
naturally somewhat indifferent to 
political agitations which have no 
direct action upon their own lives, 
and incline to turn their watch- 
fulness towards questions which 
have something in common with 
the thoughts that interest them at 
home, towards class influences and 
social forces, towards the nature of 
the relationship between the various 
strata of the nation, towards all that 
constitutes the internal life of a 
country. And when foreigners do 
look in these directions, they see 
more clearly perhaps than the 
French themselves, how grave the 
situation of the upper classes has 
become, The Republic has wrought 
a change so great in their position 
and their prospects that no other 
consequence yet produced by the 
new Government can be compared 
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with it. The nouvelles couches have 
dashed to the front, and have not 
only seized rights and power and 
station, but, in addition, have posi- 
tively suppressed society, In the 
sudden destruction of all social dom- 
ination lies the remaining element 
of the case which we have still to 
look at. ; 
During the last eight years the 
upper classes of France have pro- 
gressively and unceasingly lost 
place—not only political place, but 
social place as well. Partly by 
their own abdication, partly by the 
indifference of the nation, partly 
by the thrusting of the new candi- 
dates for authority, their situation 
has been rapidly sapped, and is 
now demolished. And this result 
has been brought about since 1871. 
It is true that one section of society 
—that one which includes the Le- 
gitimist families—had withdrawn 
after 1830 from contact with either 
the Court, or the official world, or 
the public life of the country: but 
that section was a small one; it was 
limited in all its aspects—in num- 
bers, in credit, in strength, What 
is happening now presents another 
character, for the actual movement 
is not circumscribed, it is general ; 
it does not touch one opinion alone, 
it affects almost the whole of that 
portion of the population which is 
generically described by the deno- 
mination of “ society.” The Re- 
public and “society” have turned 
their backs on each other with 
mutual suspicion and contempt. 
So far they have both behaved 
alike; but there, alas! ends all 
resemblance between the forms of 
action which they adopt. The Re- 
public is trying energetically to 
show France by every means at its 
disposal that it can do without the 
classes which compose society; that 
those classes are of no use to it; that 
they are unproductive and untrust- 
worthy ; and that the best thing the 
nation can do is to forget their 


presence, and to march on as if 
they did not exist. Society, on 
the contrary, is, as was said just 
now, sitting idle in the sulks; it is 
not making the faintest effort to 
retain its ground. Each year that 
passes still further weakens its con- 
nection with the country. Yet 
society is composed essentially of 
what used to be called, in France 
as elsewhere, the governing classes. 
So that the disappearance of society 
as the expression of a recognised 
public and national force, implies 
necessarily the simultaneous ex- 
tinction of the political chieftain- 
ship which, when there was a soci- 
ety in France, was supposed to be 
the proudest birthright and highest 
function of its members. And there 
precisely lies the explanation of the 
motives which are prompting the 
Republic to make such bitter war 
against society. The nouvelles cou- 
ches have detected with alacrity, and 
have measured with precision, the 
vast advantage that would accrue 
to their cause from the disorganisa- 
tion of the hostile camp which hith- 
erto has been occupied by society, 
and has supplied leaders for France. 
So they invested it, besieged it, cut 
off its water and provisions, and 
have now forced its garrison to 
retreat defeated. But they never 
would have succeeded in attaining 
this result, or, at all events, they 
would not have attained it so ra- 
pidly, if the garrison had defended 
itself: its own negligence, its own 
cowardice, quite as much as the 
skill of the enemy, have reduced it 
to its present vanquished condition, 
Society has ceased to be all that it 
once was; it is no longer an acknow- 
ledged sovereign; it is no longer a 
dominating force ; it is no longer a 
productive union ; it is no longer a 
fecundating agency; it is no longer 
a representative principle; it is no 
longer a source, an origin, a creator: 
all these attributes have passed from 
its hands. The Republic has dwin- 
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dled it to a mere series of personal as- 
sociations without any constitutive 
object or general bond : its national 
brilliancy had already vanished ; its 
national usefulness is gone now. 
But the nouvelles couches have 
been too clever, thus far, to try to 
build it up again for their own use. 
They have destroyed it; they are 
satisfied for the moment. Society 
is now out of their way, and they 
show no signs of any wish to put 
themselves into its place. Some few 
of them, it is true, are beginning to 
appear occasionally in official draw- 
ing-rooms; but they do not quite 
seem to be in their element there. 
And furthermote, they must neces- 
sarily feel that it would be absurd 
for them to establish salons after 
demonstrating so clearly to the 
French people that salons are quite 
useless, Besides which, salons can 
scarcely be composed of men alone 
—women, too, are wanted in them ; 
and, judging from what is to be 
now contemplated in Paris, the 
Republic is not wealthy in the lat- 
ter product. So, for all these rea- 
sons, the gap dug out by the retire- 
ment of what used to be society 
will probably continue unfilled un- 
til the turn of society comes round 
again hereafter. We need not fear 
that it is abolished for ever—it is 
too hard-lived for that; but it is 
humiliating for its friends to have 
to stand by and look on at its pre- 
sent ridiculous discomfiture. The 
Government of the country has 
been snatched clean away from the 
well-born, the well-thinking, and 
the well-dressed; a social organi- 
sation which Europe conceived to 
be almost an inherent part of the 
usages, the sympathies, and the pre- 
judices of France, has been blown 
into shreds by a storm; the ele- 
gance, the refinement, the. bright- 
ness, which were once supposed to 
be amongst the highest of French 
qualities, have lost their potency— 
democracy has swept them out of 





sight. Common people, with no 
names and with badly-constructed 
coats, have proved that France can 
do without the upper classes. This 
is clearly a case in which a Califor- 
nian would exclaim “ Thunder!” 
So houses are shut up, and pleas- 
antnesses fade, and once-laughing 
women pout, and there are no 
echoes of talk, and tongues are 
rusting. Society is becoming a 
forgotten idea; the functions which 
it once discharged in France, and 
the might it once wielded there, 
are more forgotten still, And all 
this has been brought about by 
the swelling upwards of democracy. 
Never was the request “‘ Ote-toi de 
14 que je m’y mette” more vig- 
orously expressed or more feebly 
resisted, Decidedly the Republic 
is a great worker amongst men. 

And now let us cast up the cal- 
culatiéns we have been making, and 
see, if we can, how our total comes 
out. 

Here is an institution which pro- 
fesses to show the world what 
France now is and wants. Well, 
our impression of it is, that if this 
is really what France wants, she has 
come down to the level of the United 
States, Other and higher results are 
to be got out of national life than 
those which this Republic is evolv- 
ing. We have endeavoured to show 
impartially what its operations are, 
and nobody can pretend that, taken 
as a whole, they are of an elevated 
or elevating order. The Repub- 
lic keeps down barricades because 
it contents the very people who 
habitually compose those construc- 
tions. It is backed up by a majority 
of the population. It has amended 
recently the feeling with which 
France is regarded beyond her fron- 
tier. But it no more practises 
liberty than Louis XIV. did; on 
the contrary, it seems to be drifting 
towards the tyrannies of Radicalism. 
It has produced but one single Re- 
publican who is worthy of a place 
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in history; and it is suffocating the 
grace, the brilliancy, and the charm 
which once were counted amongst 
the glories of France. Yet it is 
not a bad specimen of a Republic 
—as Republics go. That a good 
many of the French like it is un- 
deniable. 

What are their prospects of keep- 
ing it? 

Prophesying is a risky process 
in France, for the odds there are 
always against probabilities and in 
favour of impossibilities, But even 
after allowing largely for the latter, 
there is no great danger in express- 
ing the opinion that the Republic 
looks like lasting. Let us suppose 
tlte very worst that can happen to 
it. Let us conceive that it commits 
follies enough to disgust all France, 
Let us imagine that the Radicals get 
hold of power, and that they pro- 
ceed to suppress God by a proclama- 
tion, and marriage by a law; that 
they render all public functions 
elective ; that they make taxes pay- 
able by the rich alone, in proportion 
to their riches; that they convert 
the army into a national guard ; and 
that, generally, they enforce abun- 
dantly the “subversive measures” 
which the Conservatives assure us 
are impending. What then? Will 
all that be capable of killing the 
Republic and of putting a monarchy 
into its place ? 

No—unless, indeed, those impos- 
sibilities, to which we have just al- 
luded, behave as they did on the 
18th Brumaire. Unless a soldier 
upsets the Republic by force, even 
its own worst madnesses cannot be 
expected to have strength enough 
to stifle it. The country may get 
frightened ; it may turn right round 
and vote for the other side; the Re- 
publicans may find themselves in a 
minority in the Chamber; Broglie 
and Fourtou may perhaps become 
Ministers once more ;—but, unless a 
general succeeds in a pronuncia- 
mento, all that will leaye the Re- 


public where it is, for the reason 
that even if these odd things hap- 
pened, no one would agree with 
any one else as to what should be 
put in its place. It would cast 
aside the Radicals (who, presum- 
ably, would then incline to barri- 
cades again); it would become gen- 
tle and well behaved; it would beg 
everybody’s pardon, and promise 
never to do it any more ;—but it 
would remain the Republic, and 
Gambetta would perhaps become 
dictator, as chief of the Conserva- 
tives and saviour of society, and 
would represent the monarch that 
the Monarchists could not persuade 
each other to appoint. 

And really this is not a too fan- 
tastic dream. It may all come true. 
It is just as likely as anything else, 
and more likely than most other 
things. And though, as has been 
already said, its very likelihood is 
an argument against its fulfilment, 
it may be that—to complete the 
catalogue of surprises—France is 
about to astonish the world by act- 
ing for once in simple conformity 
with probabilities, Besides, what 
is there athwart it? It is easy to 
assert that this Republic cannot 
last; that the French have only 
accepted it from necessity, and 
have no sympathy for it; that it is 
a mere superficial Government ; that 
it has scarcely any roots in the deep 
earth, and that its main holdings 
are on the surface. All that may 
be absolutely true; and it may be 
equally true that, if there were but 
one pretender to the throne, he 
would long ago have put on his 
crown. But, however true it be, 
it only proves more and more dis- 
tinctly how difficult it is to put 
another system into the place of the 
present one. Things will forcedly 
go on as they are (unless a soldier 
smashes them) from sheer impossi- 
bility of selecting anything else. 
In the multitude of pretenders there 
is Republic. 
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TuereE had been some indiscre- 
tion among Caldigate’s friends, from 
which it resulted that, while Judge 
Bramber was considering the matter, 
and before the police intelligence of 
Scotland Yard even had stirred itself 
in obedience to the judge’s orders, 
nearly all the circumstances which 
had been submitted to the judge 
had become public. Shand knew 
all that Bagwax had done. Bagwax 
was acquainted with the whole of 
Dick’s evidence. And Hester down 
at Folking understood perfectly 
what had been revealed by each of 
those enthusiastic allies. Dick, as 
we know, had been staying at Folk- 
ing, and had made his presence 
notable throughout the county. He 
had succeeded in convincing uncle 
Babington, and had been judged to 
be a false witness by all the Bol- 
tons. In that there had perhaps 
been no great indiscretion, But 
when Bagwax opened a correspond- 
ence with Mrs. John Caldigate and 
explained to her at great length all 
the circumstances of the post-mark 
and the postage-stamps, and when 
at her instance he got a day’s holi- 
day and rushed down to Folking, 
then, as he felt himself, he was 
doing that of which Sir John Joram 
and Mr, Jones would not approve. 
But he could not restrain himself. 
And why should he restrain himself 
when he had lost all hope of his 
journey to Sydney? When the 
prospect of that delight no longer 
illumined his days, why should he 
not enjoy the other delight of com- 
municating his tidings,—his own 
discoveries,—to the afflicted lady? 
Unless he did so it would appear 
to her that Joram bad done it all, 
and there would be no reward,— 
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absolutely none! So he told his 
tale,—at first by letter and then 
with his own natural eloquence. 
“Yes, Mrs. Caldigate; the post- 
marks are difficult. It takes a life- 
time of study to understand all the 
ins and outs of post-marks. To me 
it is A B C of course. When I had 
spent a week or two looking into it 
I was sure that impression had never 
been made in the way of business.” 
Bagwax was sitting out on the lawn 
at Folking, and the bereaved wife, 
dressed in black, was near bim, hold- 
ing in her hand one of the photo- 
raphed copies of the envelope. 
“It’s A B C to me; but I don’t 
wonder you shouldn’t see it.” 

“T think I do see a good deal,” 
said Hester. 

“But any babe may understand 
that,” said Bagwax, pressing for- 
ward and putting his forefinger on 
the obliteration of the postage-stamp. 
“You see the date in the post- 
mark.” 

‘“‘T know the date very well.” 

“ We've had it proved that on the 
date given there this identical post- 
age-stamp had not yet been manu- 
factured. The Secretary of State 
can’t get over that. I'll defy him.” 

“ Why don’t they release him at 
once, then ?” 

“ Between you and me, Mrs. Cal- 
digate, I thing it’s Judge Bramber.” 

“ He can’t want to injure an in- 
nocent man,” 

“ From what I’ve heard Sir Joha 
say I fancy he doesn’t like to have 
the verdict upset. But they must 
do it, Till defy them to get over 
that.” And again he tapped the 
queen’s head, Then he told the 
story of his love for Jemima, and 
of his engagement, Of course he 
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was praised and petted,—as indeed 
he deserved ; and thus, though the 
house at Folking was a sad house, 
he enjoyed himself,—as men do 
when much is made of them by 
pretty women. 

But the result of all this was 
that every detail of the story be- 
came known to the public, and was 
quite common down at Cambridge. 
The old squire was urgent with 
Mr. Seely, asking why it was that 
when those things were known an 
instant order had not come from 
the Secretary of State for the 
liberation of his son. Mr. Seely had 
not been altogether pleased at the 
way in which Sir John had gone to 
work, and was still convinced of the 
guilt of his own client. His answer 
was therefore unsatisfactory, and the 
old squire proclaimed his intention of 
proceeding himself to London and 
demanding an interview with the 
Secretary of State. Then the Cam- 
bridge newspapers took up the sub- 
ject,—generally in ‘the Caldigate 
interest,—and from thence the mat- 
ter was transferred to the metro- 
politan columns,—which, with one 
exception, were strong in favour of 
such a reversal of the verdict as 
could be effected by a pardon from 
the Queen. The one exception 
was very pellucid, very unanswera- 
ble, and very cold-blooded. It 
might have been written by Judge 
Bramber himself, but that Judge 
Bramber would sooner have cut 
his hand off than have defiled it 
by making public aught that had 
come before him judicially or 
officially. But all Judge Bram- 
ber’s arguments were there sct 
forth. Dick wished his father at 
once to proceed against the paper 
for libel because the paper said 
that his word could not be taken 
for much. The post-mark theory 
was exposed to derision. There 
was no doubt much in the post- 
age-stamp, but not enough to upset 


the overwhelming weight of evi- 
dence by which the verdict had 
been obtained. And so the case 
became really public, and the news- 
papers were bought and read with 
the avidity which marks those fes- 
tive periods in which some popular 
criminal is being discussed at every 
breakfast-table. 

Much of this had occurred before 
the intelligence of Scotland Yard 
had been set to work in obedience 
to Judge Bramber. The papers 
had been a day or two in the Home 
Office, and three or four days in the 
judge’s hands before he could look 
at them. To Hester and the old 
squire at Folking the incarceration 
of that injured darling was the one 
thing in all the world which now 
required attention. To redress that 
terrible grievance, judges, secretaries, 
thrones,’ and parliaments, should 
have left their wonted tracks and 
thought of nothing till it had been 
accomplished, But Judge Bramber, 
in the performance of his duties, 
was never hurried; and at the 
Home Office a delay but of three or 
four days amounted to official haste. 
Thus it came to pass that all that 
Bagwax had done and all that 
Shand had said were known to the 
public at large before the intelli- 
gence of Scotland Yard was at 
work,—before anything had as yet 
done anything. 

Among the public were Euphemia 
Smith and Mr, Crinkett,—Adamson 
also, and Anna Young, the other 
witness. Since the trial, this con- 
fraternity had not passed an alto- 
gether fraternal life. When the 
money had been paid, the woman 
had insisted on having the half. 
She, indeed, had carried the cheque 
for the amount away from the 
Jericho Coffee-house. It had been 
given into her hands and those of 
Crinkett conjointly, and she had 
secured the document. The amount 
was payable to their joint order, 
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and each had felt that it would be 
better to divide the spoil in peace, 
Crinkett had taken his half with 
many grumblings, because he had, 
in truth, arranged the matter and 
hitherto paid the expenses, Then 
the woman had wished to start at 
once for Australia, taking the other 
female with her. But to this Crin- 
kett had objected. They would 
certainly, he said, be arrested for 
breaking their bail at whatever port 
they might reach,—and why should 
they go, seeing that the money had 
been paid to them on the distinct 
understanding that they were not 
pledged to abandon the prosecu- 
tion? Most unwillingly the woman 
remained ;—but did so fearing lest 
worse evil might betide her. Then 
there had arisen quarrels about the 
money between the two females, 
and between Crinkett and Adam- 
son. It was in vain that Crinkett 
showed that, were he to share with 
Adamson, there would be very little 
of the plunder left to him. Adam- 
son demanded a quarter of the 
whole, short of a quarter of the 
expenses, declaring that were it 
not paid to him, he would divulge 
everything to the police. The 
woman, who had got her money 
in her hand, and who was, in 
truth, spending it very quickly, 
would give back nothing for ex- 
enses, unless her expenses in Eng- 
land also were considered, Nor 
would she give a shilling to Anna 
Young, beyond an allowance of £2 
a-week, till, as she said, they were 
both back in the colony again. 
But Anna Young did not wish to 
go back to the colony, And so 
they quarrelled till the trial came 
and was over. 

The verdict had been given on 
the 20th July, and it was about 
the middle of September when the 
newspapers made public all that 
Shand and Bagwax between them 
had said and done, At that time the 
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four conspirators were still in Eng- 
land. The two men were living a 
wretched life in London, and the 
women were probably not less 
wretched at Brighton. Mrs, Smith, 
when she learned that Dick Shand 
was alive and in England, immedi- 
ately understood her danger,—un- 
derstood her danger, but did not 
at all measure the security which 
might come to her from the nature 
of Dick’s character, She would 
have flown instantly without a 
word to any one, but that the 
other woman watched her day and 
night. They did not live under 
the same roof, nor in similar style. 
Euphemia Smith wore silk, and 
pre ae A to make the best of 
what female charms her ill mode of 
life had left to her; while Young 
was content with poor apparel and 

oor living,—but spent her time in 
biepiate guard on the other, The 
woman in silk knew that were she 
to leave her lodgings for half a 
day without the Euawledge of the 
woman in calico, the woman in 
calico would at once reveal every- 
thing to the police. But when she 
understood the point which had 
been raised and made as to the 
post-mark,—which she did under- 
stand thorougbly,—then she com- 
prehended also her own jeopardy, 
and hurried up to London to see 
Crinkett. And she settled matters 
with Young. If Young would go 
back with her to Australia, every- 
thing there should be made pleas- 
ant. Terms were made at the 
Brighton station. Anna Young 
was to receive two thousand pounds 
in London, and would then remain 
as companion with her old mistress, 

In London there was a close con- 
ference, at first between the two 
principals only, Crinkett thought 
that he was comparatively safe. He 
had sworn to nothing about the 
letter; and though he himself had 
prepared the envelope, no proof of 
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his handiwork was forthcoming that 
he had done so. But he was quite 
ready to start again to some distant 
portion of the earth’s surface,—to 
almost any distant portion of the 
earth’s surface,—if she would con- 
sent to a joining of purses, “ And 
who is to keep the joint purse?” 
asked Mrs. Smith, not without a 
touch of grand irony. 

“Me, of course,” said Crinkett. 
“A man always must have the 
money.” 

“T’d sooner have fourteen years 
for perjury, like the Claimant,” said 
Mrs. Smith, with a grand resolve 
that, come what might, she would 
stick to her own money. 

But at last it was decided, Adam- 
son would not stir a step, but con- 
sented to remain with two thousand 
pounds, which Crinkett was com- 
pelled to pay him, Crinkett handed 
him the money within the precincts 
of one of the city banks not an 
hour before the sailing of the Julius 
Vogel from the London Docks for 
Auckland in New Zealand. At 
that moment both the women were 
on board the Julius Vogel, and the 
gang was so far safe, Crinkett was 
there in time, and they were carried 
safely down the river. New Zealand 
had been chosen because there they 
would be further from their perse- 
cutors than at any other spot they 
could reach. And the journey 
would occupy long, and they were 
ervaded by an idea that as they 
fad been hitherto brought in ques- 
tion as to no crime, the officers of 
justice would hardly bring them 
back from so great a distance. 

The Julius Vogel touched at Ply- 
mouth on her outward voyage. How 
terribly inconvenient must be this 
habit of touching to passengers go- 
ing from home, such as Euphemia 
Smith and Thomas Crinkett! And 
the wretched vessel, which had 
made a quick passage round from 
the Thames, lay two days and two 


nights at Dartmouth, before it went 
on to Plymouth, Our friends, of 
course, did not go on shore. Our 
friends, who were known as Mr, 
Catley and his two widowed sisters, 
Mrs, Salmon and Mrs. York, kept 
themselves very quiet, and were 
altogether well behaved. But the 
women could not restrain some 
manifestation of their impatience. 
Why did not the vessel start? 
Why were they to be delayed? 
Then the captain made known to 
them that the time for starting had 
not yet come, Three o’clock on that 
day was the time fixed for starting. 
As the slow moments wore them- 
selves away, the women trembled, 
huddled together on the poop of 
the vessel; while Crinkett, never 
letting the pipe out of his mouth, 
stood leaning against the taffrail, 
looking towards the port, gazing 
across the waters to see whether 
anything was coming towards the 
ship which might bode evil to 
his journey, Then there came the 
bustle preparatory to starting, and 
Crinkett thought that he was free, 
at any rate, for that journey. But 
such bustle spreads itself over many 
minutes, Quarter of an hour suc- 
ceeded quarter of an hour, and still 
they were not off. The last pas- 
senger came on board, and yet they 
were not off. Then Crinkett with 
his sharp eyes saw another boat 
pushed off from the shore, and 
heard a voice declare that the 
Julius Vogel had ‘received a signal 
not to start. Then Crinkett knew 
that a time of desperate trouble had 
come upon him, and he bethought 
himself what he would do. Were 
he to jump overboard, they would 
simply pick him up. Nor was he 
quite sure that he wished to die. 
The money which he had kept bad 
not been obtained fraudulently, and 
would be left to him, he thought, 
after that term of imprisonment 
which it might be his fate to en- 
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dure. But then, again, it might 
be that no such fate was in store 
for him. He had sworn only to 
the marriage and not to the letter. 
It might still be possible that 
he should be acquitted, while the 
woman was condemned. So he 
stood perfectly still, and said not 
a word to either of his companions 
as to the boat which was coming. 
He could soon see two men in the 
guise of policemen, and another 
who was certainly a policeman, 
though not in that guise. He 
stood there very quiet, and deter- 
mitied that he would tell his own 
name and those of the two women 
at the first question that was asked 
him. On the day but one follow- 
ing, Crinkett and Euphemia Smith 
were committed in London to take 
their trial for perjury. 

Adamson, when he had read the 
reports in the newspapers, and had 


- learned that the postage-stamp had 


been detected, and that Shand was 
at home, also looked about him a 
little. He taiked over the matter 
at great Jength with Crinkett, but 
he did not tell Crinkett all his own 
ideas. Some of them he did make 
known to Crinkett. He would not 
himself go to the colonies with 
Crinkett, nor would he Jet Crinkett 
go till some share of the plunder 
had been made over to him. This, 
after many words, had been fixed 
at two thousand pounds; and the 
morey, as we have seen, had been 
paid. Crinkett had been careful 
to make the payment at as late a 
moment as possible. He had paid 
the amount,—very much to his 
own regret when he saw that boat 
coming,—because he was quite sure 
that Adamson would at once have 
denounced him to the police bad 
he not done so. Adamson might 
denounce him in spite of the pay- 
ment ;—but the payment appeared 
to him to be his best chance. 
When he saw the boat coming, he 
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knew that he had simply thrown 
away his two thousand pounds. 

In truth, he had simply thrown 
it away. There is no comfort in 
having kept one’s word honestly, 
when one would fain have broken 
it dishonestly. Adamson, with the 
large roll of bank notes still in his 
pocket, had gone at once to Scot- 
land Yard and told his story. At 
that time all the details had been 
sent by the judge to the police-office, 
and it was understood that a great 
inquiry was to be made, In the 
first place, Crinkett and Euphemia 
Smith were wanted. Adamson soon 
made his bargain. He could tell 
something, — could certainly tell 
where Crinkett and the women 
were to be found; but he must be 
assured that any little peccadillo 
of which he himself might have 
been guilty, would be overlooked. 
The peccadillo on his part had been 
very smal], but he must be assured. 
Then he was assured, and told the 
police at once that they could stop 
the two travellers at Plymouth. 

And of course he told more than 
that. There had been no marriage, 
—no real marriage. He had been 
induced to swear that there had 
been a marriage, because he had 
regarded the promise and the co- 
habitation as making a marriage,— 
“in heaven.” So he had expressed! 
himself, and so excused himself. 
But now his eyes had been opened 
to the error of his ways, and he 
was free to acknowledge that he- 
had committed perjury. There had? 
been no marriage ;—certainly none 
at all. He made his deposition, 
and bound himself down, and sub- 
mitted to live under the surveillance 
of the police till the affair should be 
settled. Then he would be able to 
go where he listed, with two thou- 
sand pounds in his pocket. He 
was a humble, silent, and generally 
obedient man, but in this affair he 
had managed to thrive:better than 
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any of the others, Anna Young 
was afterwards allowed to fill the 
same position; but she failed in 
getting any of the money. While the 
women were in London together, 
and as they were starting, Euphemia 
Smith had been too strong for her 
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companion, She had declared that 
she would not pay the money till 
they were afloat, and then that she 
would not pay it till they had left 
Plymouth. When the police came 
on board the Julius Vogel, Anna 
Young had as yet received nothing. 


CHAPTER LVI.—THE,BOLTONS ARE VERY FIRM. 


While all this was going ‘on, as 
the general opinion in favour of 
Caldigate was becoming stronger 
every “day, when even Judge Bram- 
ber had begun to doubt, the feeling 
which had always prevailed at Puri- 
tan Grange was growing in intensity 
and converting itself from a convic- 
tion into a passion, That the wick- 
ed bigamist had falsely and fraud- 
ulently robbed her of her daughter 
was areligion tq Mrs. Bolton ;—and, 
as the matter had proceeded, the old 
banker had become ever more and 
more submissive to his wife’s feel- 
ings. All the Cambridge Boltons 
were in accord on this subject,— 
who had never before been in ac- 
cord on any subject. Robert Bol- 
ton, who understood thoroughly 
each point as it was raised on 
behalf of Caldigate, was quite sure 
that the old squire was spending 
his money freely, his own money 
and his son’s, with the view of get- 
ting the verdict set aside. What 
was so clear as that Dick Shand 
and Bagwax, and probably also 
Smithers from the Stamps and 
Taxes, were all in the pay of old 
Caldigate? At this time the de- 
fection of Adamson was not known 
to him, but he did know that a 
strong case was being made with 
the Secretary of State. “If it 
costs me all I have in the world 
I will expose them,” he said up 
in London to his brother William, 
the London barrister. 

The barrister was not quite in 
accord with the other Boltons. He 


also had been disposed to think that 
Dick Shand and Bagwax might have 
been bribed by the squire. It was 
at any rate possible. And the twenty 
thousand pounds paid to the accis- 
ing witnesses had always stuck in 
his throat when he had endeavoured 
to believe that Caldigate might be 
innocent. It seemed to him still 
that the balance of evidence was 
against the man who had taken 
his sister away from her home. 
But he was willing to leave that 
to the Secretary of State and to 
the judge. He did not see why 
his sister should not have’her hus- 
band and be restored to the world, 
— if Judge Bramber should at last 
decide that so it ought to be. No 
money could bribe Judge Bramber. 
No undue persuasion could weaken 
him, If that Rhadamanthus should 
at last say that the verdict had been 
a wrong verdict, then,—for pity’s 
sake, for love’s sake, in the name 
of humanity, and for the sake of 
all Boltons present and to come,— 
let the man be considered innocent. 

But Robert Bolton was more in- 
tent on his purpose, and was a man 
of stronger passion. Perhaps some 
real religious scruple told him that 
a woman should not live with a 
man who was not her true husband, 
—let any judge say what he might. 
But hatred, probably, had more to 
do with it than religion. It was 
he who had first favoured Caldi- 
gate’s claim on Hester’s hand, and 
he who had been most grievously 
deceived. From the moment in 
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which the conviction had come 
upon him that Caldigate had even 
promised his hand in marriage to 
Euphemia Smith, he had become 
Caldigate’s enemy, — his bitter 
enemy; and now he could not 
endure the thought that he shoukl 
be called upon again to receive Cal- 
digate as his brother-in-law. Caldi- 
gate’s guilt was an idea fixed in his 
mind which no Secretary of State, 
no Judge Bramber, no brother could 
expel. 

And so it came to pass that there 


. were hard words between him and 


his brother. “ You are wrong,” said 
William. 

“How wrong? You cannot say 
that you believe him to be inno- 
cent.” 

“Tf he receives the Queen’s pardon 
he is to be considered as innocent.” 

“ Even though you should know 
him to have been guilty ?” 

“ Well, — yes,” said William, 
slowly, and perhaps indiscreetly. 
“Tt is a matter in which a man’s 
guilt or innocence must be held to 
depend upon what persons in due 
authority have declared. As he 
is now guilty of bigamy in conse- 
quence of the verdict, even though 
he should never have committed 
the offence, so should he be pre- 
sumed to be innocent, when that 
verdict has been set aside by the 
Queen’s pardon on the advice of 
her proper officers—even though 
he committed-the offence.” 

“You would have your sister 
live with a man who has another 
wife alive? It comes to that.” 

“ For all legal purposes he would 
have no other wife alive.” 

“The children would be illegiti- 
mate.” 

“ There you are decidedly wrong,” 
said the barrister. “The *children 
would be legitimate. Even at this 
moment, without any pardon, the 
child could claim and would enter 
in upon his inheritance.” 
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“The next of kin would claim,” 
said the attorney. 

. “The burden of proving the for- 
mer marriage would then be on 
him,” said the barrister. 

“The verdict would be evidence,” 
said the attorney. 

“ Certainly,” said the barrister ; 
“but such evidence would not be 
worth a straw after a Queen’s par- 
don, given on the advice of the 
judge who had tried the former 
case. As yet we know not what 
the judge may say,—we do not 
know the facts as they have been 
expounded to him. But if Caldi- 
gate be regarded as innocent by 
the world at large, it will be our 
duty so to regard him,” 

“T will never look on him as 
Hester’s husband,” said the at- 
torney. 

“T and Fanny have already made 
up our minds that we would at once 
ask them to come to us for a month,” 
said the barrister. 

“Nothing on earth will induce 
me to speak to him,” said the 
attorney. 

“Then you will be very cruel 
to Hester,” said the barrister. 

“Tt is dreadful to me,” said the 
attorney, “that you should care so 
little for your sister’s reputation.” 
And so they quarrelled. Robert, 
leaving the house in great dudgeon, 
went down on the following morn- 
ing to Cambridge. 

At Puritan Grange the matter 
was argued rather by rules of reli- 
gion than of law; but as the rules 
of law were made by those inter- 
ested to fit themselves to expe- _ 
diency, so were the rules of reli- 
gion fitted to prejudice. No hatred 
could be more bitter than that 
which Mrs. Bolton felt for the man 
whom she would permit no one 
to call her son-in-law. Something 
as to the postage-stamp and the 
post-miurks was told her; but with 
a woman’s indomitable obstinacy 
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she closed her mind against all 
that, — as indeed did also the 
banker, 
world to depend upon a postage- 
stamp ?” said the banker, intend- 
ing to support his wife. Then 
she arose in her wrath, and was 
very eloquent. ‘“ Her position in 
the world!” she said. “ What 
does it matter? It is her soul! 
Though all men and all women 
should call her a castaway, it would 
be nothing if the Lord knew her 
to be guiltless, But she will be 
living as an adulteress with an 
adulterer. The law has told her 
that it is so. She will feel every 
day and every night that she is a 
transgressor, and will vainly seek 
consolation by telling herself that 
men have pardoned that which 
God has condemned.” And again 
she broke forth ; ‘‘ The Queen’s par- 
don! What right has the Queen 
to pardon an adulterer who has 
crept into the bosom of a family 
and destroyed all that he found 
there? What sense of justice can 
any queen have in her bosom who 
will send such a one back, to heap 
sin upon sin, to fasten the bonds 
of iniquity on the soul of my 
child?” Postage-stamps and post- 
marks and an old envelope! The 
triviality of the things as compared 
with the importance of everlasting 
life made her feel that they were 
unworthy to be even noticed. It 
did not oceur to her that the pres- 
ence of a bodkin might be ample 
evidence of murder. Post-marks 
indeed,—when her daughter’s ever- 
lasting life was the matter in ques- 
tion! Then they told her of Dick 
Shand. She, too, had heard of 
Dick. Shand, He had been a 
gambler. So she said,—without 
much truth, He was known for a 
drunkard, a spendthrift, a penniless 
idle ne’er-do-well who had wan- 
dered back home without ¢elothes 
to his back ;—which was certainly 
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untrue, as the yellow trousers had 
been bought at San Francisco ;— 

and now she was told that the 
hated miscreant was to be released 
from prison because such a one as 
this was ready to take an oath! 
She had a knack of looking on 
such men,—ne’er-do-wells like Dick 
Shand and Caldigate,—as human 
beings who had, as it were, Jost 
their souls before death, so that it 
was useless to think of them other- 
wise than as already damned. That 
Caldigate should become a good, 
honest, loving husband, or Dick 
Shand a truth- speaking witness, 
was to her thinking much more 
improbable than that a camel should 
go through the eye of,a needle. 
She would press her lips together 
and grind her teeth and shake her 
head when any one about her spoke 
of a doubt. The man was in prison, 
at any rate, for two years,—locked up 
safe for so much time, as it might 
be a wild beast which with infinite 
trouble had been caged. And now 
they were talking of undoing the 
bars and allowing the monster to 
gorge himself again with his prey! 

“Tf the Queen were told the 
truth she would never do it,” she 
said to her amazed husband, “The 
Queen is a mother and a woman 
who kneels in prayer before her 
Maker. Something should be done, 
so that the truth may be made 
known to her.” 

To illuminate all the darkness 
which was betrayed by this appeal 
to him was altogether beyond Mr. 
Bolton’s power. He appreciated 
the depth of the darkness, He 
knew, for instance, that the Queen 
herself would in such a matter act 
so simply in accordance with the 
advice of some one else, that the 
pardon, if given, would not in the 
least depend on her Majesty’s senti- 
ments. To call it the Queen’s par- 
don was a simple figure of speech. 
This was_ manifest to him, and he 
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was driven to endeavour to make 
it manifest to her. She spoke of 
a petition to be sent direct to the 
Queen, and insinuated that Robert 
Bolton, if he were anything like a 
real brother, would force himself 
into her Majesty’s presence. “ It 
isn’t the Queen,” said her hus- 
band, 

“Tt is the Queen. 
prerogative of the Crown. Even I 
know as much as that. And she 
is to be made to believe that this 
is mercy !” 

“Her Majesty does what her 
Ministers tell her.” 

“But she wouldn’t if she was 
told the truth. Ido not for a mo- 
ment believe that she would allow 
such a man as that to be let loose 
about the world like a roaring lion 
if she knew all that you and I 
know. Mercy indeed !” 

“Tt won’t be meant for mercy, 
my dear.” 

“What then? Do you not know 
that the man has another wife alive, 
—a wife much more suited to him 
than our poor darling? Nobody 
would hear my voice while there 
was yet time, And so my child, 
my only one, was taken away from 
me by her own father and her own 
brothers, and no one now will exert 
himself to bring her back to her 
home!” The poor old man had 
had but little comfort in his home 
since his daughter’s marriage, and 
was now more miserable than ever. 

Then there came a letter from 
Hester to her mother. Since Mrs. 
Bolton’s last visit to Folking there 
had been some _ correspondence 
maintained. A few letters had 
passed, very sad on each side, in 
which the daughter had assured 
the mother of her’ undying love, 
and in which .the mother had de- 
clared that day and night she 
prayed for her child. But of Cal- 
digate neither on one side nor on 
the other had mention beén made, 


Mercy is the 
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Now Hester, who was full of hope, 
and sick with hope deferred, en- 
deavoured to convince her mother 
that the entire charge against her 
husband had been proved by new 
evidence to be false. She recapit- 
ulated all the little details with 
which the diligent reader must by 
this time be too well acquainted. 
She made quite clear, as she 
thought, the infamous plot by 
which the envelope had been made 
to give false evidence, and she 
added the assurance that certainly 
before long her dear, dearest, ill-used 
husband would be restored to her. 
Then she went on to implore her 
mother’s renewed affection both 
for herself and him and her boy, 


. promising that bygones should all 


be bygones; and then she ended 
by declaring that though the return 
of her husband would make her 
very happy, she could not be alto- 
gether happy unless her parents 
also should be restored to her. 

To this there came a crushing 
answer, as follows :— 


“ PURITAN GRANGE, 28th September. 

“ Dearest Hester,—It was unne- 
cessary that you should ask for a re- 
newal of your mother’s love. There 
has never been a moment in which 
she has not loved you,—more dear- 
ly, I fear, than one human creature 
should ever love another, When 
I was strongest in opposing you, I 
did so from love. hen I watched 
you in the hall all those hours, en- 
deavouring to save you from further 
contact with the man who had in- 
jured you, I did it from love. You 
need not doubt my love. 

“Bat as to all the rest, I cannot 
agree to aword that you say. They 
are plotting with false evidence to 
rescue the man from prison. I will 
not give way to it when my soul 
tells me that it is untrue. As your 
mother, I can only implore you to 
come back to me, and to save your- 
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self from the further evil which is 
coming upon you. It may be that 
he will be enabled to escape, and 


then you will again have to live 


with a husband that is no husband, 
—unless you will listen to your 
mother’s words. 

“You are thinking of the good 
things of this world,—of a home 
with all luxuries and ease, and of 
triumph over those who, for the 
good of your soul, have hitherto 
marred your worldly joys. Is it 
thas that you hope to win that 
crown of everlasting life which you 
have been taught to regard as the 
one thing worthy of a Christian’s 
struggles? Is it not true that, since 
that wretched day on which you 
were taken away from me, you have 
allowed your mind to pass from 
thoughts of eternity to longings 
after vain joys in this bitter, fruit- 
less vale of tears? If that be so, 
can he who has so encouraged you 
have been good to you? Do you 
remember David’s words: ‘Some 
trust in chariots, and some in horses ; 
but we will remember the name of 
the Lord our God’? And then, 
again: ‘They are brought down 
and fallen; but we are risen and 
stand upright.’ Ask yourself whe- 
ther you have stood upright or have 
fallen, since you left your father’s 
house; whether you have trusted 
in the Lord your God, or in horses 
and chariots,—that is, in the vain 
comforts of an easy life? If it be 
so, can it be for your good that 
you have left your father’s house ? 
And should you not accept this 
scourge that has fallen upon you as 
a healing balm from the hands of 
the Lord ? 

“My child, I have no other an- 
swer to send you. That I love you 
till my very bowels yearn after you 
is most true. But I cannot profess 
to believe a lie, or declare that to 
be good which I know to be evil. 

“May the Lord bless you, and 
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turn your feet aright, and restore 
you to your loving mother. 
“Mary Botrton.” 


When Hester read this she was 
almost crushed. The delay since 
the new tidings had come to her 
had not, in truth, been very great. 
It was not yet quite a month since 
Shand had been at Folking, and a 
shorter period since the discoveries 
of Bagwax had been explained to 
her. But the days seemed to her 
to be very long; and day after day 
she thought that on that day at 
least the news of his promised re- 
lease would be brought toher, And 
now, instead of these news, there 
came this letter from Ler mother, 
harder almost in its words than 
any words which had hitherto been 
either written or spoken in the 
matter. Even when all the world 
should have declared him innocent, 
—when the Queen, and the great 
officer of State, and that stern judge, 
should have said that he was inno- 
cent,—even then her cruel mother 
would refuse to receive him! She 
had been invited to ask herself cer- 
tain questions as to the state of her 
soul, and as to the teaching she had 
received since her marriage. The 
subject is one on which there is no 
possible means of convergence be- 
tween persons who have learned to 
differ. Her mother’s allusions to 
chariots and horses was to her the 
enthusiasm of a fanatic. No doubt, 
teaching had come to her from her 
husband, but it had come at the 
period of life at which such lessons 
are easily learned. “ Brought down 
and fallen!” she said to herself, 
“Yes, we are all brought down and 
fallen ;’—for she had not at all dis- 
carded the principles of her religious 
faith ;—“ but a woman will hardly 
raise herself by being untrue to her 
husband.” She, too, yearned for her 
mother ;—but there was never a 
moment’s doubt in her mind to 
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which she would cling if at last it 
should become necessary that one 
should be cast off. 

Mrs. Bolton, when the letter had 
been despatched, sat brooding over 
it in deep regret mixed with deeper 
anger, She was preparing for her- 
self an awful tragedy. She must 
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be severed for ever from her daugh- 
ter, and so severed with the opinion 
of all her neighbours against her! 
But_what was all that if she had 
done right? Or of what service to 
her would be the contrary if she 
were herself to think,—nay, to 
know,—that she had done wrong ? 


CHAPTER LVII.—-SQUIRE CALDIGATE AT THE HOME OFFICE, e 


When October came no informa- 
tion from the Secretary of State’s 
office had yet reached Folking, and 
the two inhabitants. there were be- 
coming almost despondent as well 
as impatient. There was nobody 
with whom they could communicate. 
Sir John Joram had been obliged 
to answer a letter from the squire 
by saying that, as soon as there was 
anything to tell the tidings would 
assuredly be communicated to him 
from the Home Office. The letter 
had seemed to be cold and almost 
uncivil; but Sir John had in truth 
said all that he could say. To raise 
hopes which, after all, might be 
fallacious, would have been, on his 
part, a great fault. Nor, in spite of 
his bet, was he very sanguine, shar- 
ing his friend Honybun’s opinion 
as to Judge Bramber’s obstinacy. 
And there was a correspondence 
between the elder Caldigate and 
the Home Office, in which the 
letters from the squire were long 
and well argued, whereas the re- 
plies, which always came by return 
of post, were short and altogether 
formal. Some assistant under-sec- 
retary would sign his name at the 
end of three lines, in which the 
correspondent was informed that as 
soon as the matter was settled the 
result would be communicated. 

Who does not know the sense of 
aggravated injustice which comes 
upon a sufferer when redress for an 
acknowledged evil is delayed? The 
wronged one feels that the whole 


world must be out of joint in that 
all the world does not rise up in 
indignation. So it was with the 
old squire, who watched ITester’s 
cheek becoming paler day by day, 
and who knew by her silence that 
the strong hopes which in his pres- 
ence had been almost convictions 
were gradually giving way toa new 
despair. Then he would abuse the 
Secretary of State, say hard things 
of the Queen,,express his scorn as 
to the fatuous absurdities of the 
English law, and would make her 
understand by his anger that he also 
was losing hope. 

During these days preparations 
were being made for the committal 
of Crinkett and Euphemia Smith, 
nor would Judge Bramber report to 
the Secretary till he was convinced 
that there was sufficient evidence 
for their prosecution. It was not 
much to him that Caldigate should 
spend another week iv prison, The 
condition of Hester did not even 
come beneath his ken. When he 
found allusion to it in the papers 
before him, he treated it as matter 
which should not have been ad- 
duced,—in bringing which under 
his notice there had been something 
akin to contempt of court, as though 
an endeavour had been made to talk 
him over in private. He knew his 
own character, and was indignant 
that such an argument should have 
been used with bimself. He was 
perhaps a little more slow,—-some- 
thing was added to his deliberation, 
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—because he was told that a young 
wife and an infant child were anx- 
iously expecting the liberation of 
the husband and father.. It was 
not as yet clear to Judge Bramber 
that the woman had any such bus- 
band, or that the child could claim 
his father. 

At this crisis, when the first week 
in October had dragged itself tedi- 
ously along, Mr. Caldigate, in a fit 
which was half rage and half moodi- 
ness, took himself off to London. 
He did not tell Hester that he was 
going till the morning on which he 
started, and then simply assured 
her that she should bear from him 
by every post till he returned. 

“You will tell me the truth, 
father ?” 

“Tf I know it myself I will tell 
you.” 

“ But you will conceal nothing ?” 

“No,—I will conceal nothing. 
If I find that they are all utterly 
unjust, altogether hard - hearted, 
absolutely indifferent to the wrong 
they have done, I will tell you even 
that.” And thus he went. 

He had hardly any fixed purpose 
in going. He knew that Sir John 
Joram was not in London, and that 
if he were in town he ought not to 
be made subject to visits on behalf 
of clients. ‘To call upon any judge 
in such a matter would be altogether 
out of place, but to call upon such 
a judge as Judge Bramber, would be 
very vain indeed. He had in his 
head some hazy idea of forcing an 
answer from the officials in Down- 
ing Street; but in his heart he did 
not believe that he should be able 
to get beyond the messengers. He 
was one of a class, not very small 
in numbers, who, from cultivating 
within their bosom a certain ten- 
dency towards suspicion, have come 
to think that all Government ser- 
vants are idle, dilatory, supercilious, 
and incompetent. ‘That some of 


these faults may have existed among 
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those who took wages from the 
Crown in the time of George IIL, 
is perhaps true. And the memory 
of those times has kept alive the 
accusation. The vitality of these 
prejudices calls to mind the story 
of the Nottinghamshire farmer 
who, when told of the return of 
Charles II., asked what had become 
of Charles I, Naseby, Worcester, 
and the fatal day at Whitehall had 
not yet reached him. Tidings of 
these things had only been ap- 
proaching him during these twelve 
years. The true character of the 
Civil Service is only now approach- 
ing the intelligence of those who 
are still shaking their heads over 
the delinquencies of the last century. 
But old Mr, Caldigate was a man 
peculiarly susceptible to such hard 
judgments. From the crown down 
to the black helmet worn by the 
policeman who was occasionally to 
be seen on Folking causeway, he 
thought that all such headpieces 
were coverings for malpractices, 
The bishop’s wig had, he thought, 
disappeared as being too ridiculous 
for the times; but even for the 
judge’s wig he had no respect. 
Judge Bramber was to him simply 
pretentious, and a Secretary of State 
no better than any other man. In 
this frame of mind how was it 
probable that he should do any 
good at the Home Office? 

But in this frame of mind he 
went to the Home Office, and asked 
boldly for the great man. It was 
then eleven o’clock in the morning, 
and neither had the great man, nor 
even any of the deputy great men, 
as yet made their appearance. 
Mr. Caldigate of course fell back 
upou his old opinion as to public 
functionaries, and, meotally, ap- 
plied opprobrious epithets to men 
who, taking the public pay, could 
not be at their posts an hour before 
mid-day. He was not aware that 
the great man and the first deputy 
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great man were sitting in the House 
of Commons at 2 a.m. on that 
morning, and that the office gen- 
erally was driven by the necessity 
of things to accommodate itself to 
Parliamentary exigencies, 

Then he was asked his business, 
How could he explain to a mes- 
senger that his son had been un- 
justly convicted of bigamy and was 
now in prison as a criminal? So 
he left his card and said that he 
would call again at two, 

At that hour precisely he ap- 
peared again and was told that the 
great man himself could not see 
him. Then he nearly boiled over 
in his wrath, while the messenger, 
with all possible courtesy, went on 
to explain that one of the deputies 
was ready to receive him. The 
deputy was the Honourable Sep- 
timus Brown, of whom it may be 
said that the Home Office was so 
proud that it considered itself to be 
superior to all other public offices 
whatever simply because it pos- 
sessed Brown. He had been there 
for forty years, and for many ses- 
sions past had been the salvation 
of Parliamentary secretaries and 
under-secretaries. He was the uncle 
of an earl, and the brother-in-law 
of a duke and a marquis. Not to 
know Brown was, at the West End, 
simply to be unknown. Brooke’s 
was proud of him; and without him 
the “ Travellers” would not have 
been such a Travellers as it is. 
But Mr. Caldigate, when he was 
told that Mr. Brown would see him, 
almost left the lobby in instant 
disgust. When he asked who was 
Mr. Brown, there came a muttered 
reply in which “permanent” was 
the only word audible to him. He 
felt that were he to go away in 
dudgeon simply because Brown 
was the name of the man whom he 
was called upon to see, he would 
put himself in the wrong. He 
would by so doing close his own 
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mouth against complaint, which, 
to Mr. Caldigate, would indeed have 
been a cutting of his own nose off 
his own face. With a scowl, there- 
fore, he consented to be taken away 
to Mr. Brown, 

He was, in the first place, some- 
what scared by the room into which 
he was shown, which was very large 
and very high. There were two 
clerks with Mr. Brown, who van- 
ished, however, as soon as the 
squire entered the room. It seemed 
that Mr. Brown was certainly of 
some standing in the office, or he 
would not have had two arm-chairs 
and a sofa in his room. Mr. Caldi- 
gate, when he first consented to see 


’ Mr. Brown, had expected to be led 


into an uncarpeted chamber where 
there would have been bhalf-a-dozen 
other clerks. 

“T have your card, Mr. Caldi- 
gate,” said the official. “No doubt 
you have called in reference to 
your son,” 

The squire had determined to be 
very indignant,—very indignant 
even with the Secretary of State 
himself, to whose indifference he 
attributed the delay which had 
occurred ;—but almost more than 
indignant when he found that he_ 
was to be fobbed off with Mr. 
Brown. But there was something 
in the gentleman’s voice which 
checked his indignation. There 
was something in Mr. Brown's eye, 
a mixture of good-humour and 
authority, which made him feel 
that he ought not to be angry with 
the gentleman till he was quite 
sure of the occasion. Mr. Brown 
was a handsome hale old man with 
grey whiskers and greyish hair, 
with a well-formed nose and a 
broad forehead, carefully dressed 
with a light waistcoat and a checked 
linen cravat, wearing a dark-blue 
frock-coat, and very well made boots, 
—an old man, certainly, but who 
looked as though old age must 
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naturally be the happiest time of 
life. When a man’s digestion is 
thoroughly good and his pockets 
adequately filled, it probably is so. 
Such were the circumstances of Mr. 
Brown, who, as the squire looked 
at him, seemed to partake more 
of the nature of his nephew and 
brother-in-law than of the Browns 
generally. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr, Caldigate ; 
“T have called about my son, who, 
I think I may undertake to say, 
has been wrongly condemned, 
and is now wrongly retained in 

rison.” 

“You beg all the questions, Mr. 
Caldigate,” said the permanent un- 
der-secretary, with a smile. 

“T maintain that what you call 
the questions are now so clearly 
proved as not to admit of con- 
troversy. No one can deny that a 
conspiracy was got up against my 
son,” 

“T shall not deny it, certainly, 
Mr. Caldigate. But io truth I 
know very little or nothing about 
it.” The squire, who had been 
seated, rose from his chair,—as in 
wrath,—about to pour forth his in- 
dignation. Why was he treated in 
this way,—he who was there on a 
subject of such tragic interest to 
him? When all the prospects, re- 
putation, and condition of his son 
were at stake, he was referred to 
a gentleman who began by telling 
him that he knew nothing about 
the matter! “If you will sit down 
for a moment, Mr, Caldigate, I will 
explain all that can be explained,” 
said Mr. Brown, who was weather- 
wise in such matters, and had seen 
the signs of a coming storm. 

“ Certainly I will sit down.” 

“Tn such cases as this the Secre- 
tary of State never sees those who 
are interested. It is not right that 
he should do so.” 

“There might be somebody. to 
do so.” 


“ But not somebody who has 
been concerned inthe inquiry. The 
Secretary of State, if he saw you, 
could only refuse to impart to 
you any portion of the information 
which he himself may possess, be- 
cause it cannot be right that he 
should give an opinion in the mat- 
ter while he himself is in doubt. 
You may be sure that he will open 
his mouth to no one except to those 
from whom he may seek assistance, 
till he has been enabled to advise 
her Majesty that her Majesty’s 

ardon should be given or refused,” 

“ When will that be?” 

“T am afraid that I cannot name 
a day. You, Mr. Caldidate, are, I 
know, a gentleman of position in 
your county and a magistrate. Can- 
not you understand how minutely 
facts must be investigated when a 
Minister of the Crown is called 
upon to accept the responsibility 
of either upsetting or confirming 
the verdict of a jury ?” 

“The facts are as clear as day- 
light.” 

“If they be so, your son will 
soon be a free man.” 

“Tf you could feel what his wife 
suffers in the meantime !” 

“ Though I did feel it,—though 
we all felt it-; as probably we do, 
for though we be officials still we 
are men,—how should that help 
us? You would not have a man 
pardoned because his wife suffers !” 

“Knowing how she suffered, I 
do not think I should let much 
grass grow under my feet while I 
was making the inquiry.” 

“T hope there is no such 
grows here. The truth is, Mr. 
Caldigate, that, as a rule, no person 
coming here on such an errand as 
yours is received at all. The Sec- 
retary of State cannot, either in 
his own person or in that of those 
who are under him, put himself in 
communication with the friends of 
individuals who are under sentence, 
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I am sure that you, as a man con- 
versant with the laws, must see the 
ropriety of such a rule,” 

“T think I have a right to express 
my natural anxiety.” 

“T will not deny it. The pést 
is open to you, and though I fear 
that our replies may not be con- 
sidered altogether satisfactory, we 
do give our full attention to the 
letters we receive. When I heard 
that you had been here, and had 
expressed an intention of returning, 
from respect to yourself personally 
I desired that you might be shown 
into my room. But I could not 
have done that had it not been that 
I myself had not been concerned 
in this matter.” Then he got up 
from his seat, and Mr, Caldigate 
found himself compelled to leave 
the room with thanks rather than 
with indignation. 

He walked out of the big build- 
ing into Downing Street, and down 
the steps into the park. And go- 
ing into the gardens, he wandered 
about them for more than an hour, 
sometimes walking slowly along the 
water-side, and then seating himself 
for a while on one of the benches. 
What must he say to Hester in the 
letter which he must write as soon 
as he was back at his hotel? He 
tried to sift some wheat out of what 
he was pleased to call the chaff of 
Mr. Brown’s courtesy. Was there 
not some indication to be found in 
it of what the result might be? If 
there was any such indication, it 
was, he thought, certainly adverse 
to his son. In whose bosom might 
be the ultimate decision,—whether 
in that of the Secretary, or the 
judge, or of some experienced clerk 
in the Secretary’s office,—it was 
manifest that the facts which had 
now been proven to the world at 
large for many days, had none of 
the effects on that bosom which 
they had on his own, Could it be 
that Shand was false, that Bagwax 





was false, that the postage - stamp 
was false,—and that he only be- 
lieved them to be true? as it 
possible that after all his son had 
married the woman? He crept 
back to his hotel in Jermyn Street, 
and there he wrote his letter, 

“TI think I shall be home to- 
morrow, but I will not say so for 
certain. I have been at the Home 
Office, but they would tell me no- 
thing. Aman was very civil to me, 
but explained that he was civil 
only because he knew nothing 
about the case. I thing I shall 
call on Mr. Bagwax at the Post-office 
to-morrow, and after that return 
to Folking. Send in for the day- 
mail letters, and then you will hear 
from me again if I mean to stay.” 

At ten o’clock on the following 
day he was at the Post-office, and 
there he found Bagwax prepared to 
take his seat exactly at that hour. 
Thereupon he resolved, with true 
radical impetuosity, that Bagwax 
was a much better public servant 
than Mr. Brown, “ Well, Mr. Cal- 
digate,—so we’ve got it all clear at 
last,” said Bagwax. 

There was a triumph in the tone 
of the clerk’s voice which was not 
intelligible to the despondent old 
squire. “It is not at all clear to 
me,” he said, 

“ OF course you’ve beard ?” 

“ Heard what? I know all about 
the postage-stamp, of course.” 

“Tf Secretaries of State and 
judges of the Court of Queen’s 

ench only had their wits about 
them, the postage-stamp ought to 
have been quite sufficient,” said 
Bagwax, sententiously. 

“ What more is there ?” 

“For the sake of letting the 
world know what can be done in 
our department, it is a pity that 
there should be anything more.” 

“But there is something. For 
God’s sake tell me, Mr. Bagwax.” 4 
“You haven’t heard that, they 
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caught Crinkett just as he was 
leaving Plymouth ?” 


“ Not a word.” 
“ And the woman. They’ve got 
the lot of ’em, Mr. Caldigate. 


Adamson and the other woman 
have agreed to give evidence, and 
are to be let go.” 

“ When did you hear it ?” 

“ Well,—it is in the ‘ Daily Tell- 
tale.” But I knew it last night,— 
‘from a particular source. I have 
been a good deal thrown, in with 
Scotland Yard since this began, 
Mr. Caldigate, and of course I hear 
things.” Then it occurred to the 
squire that perhaps he had flown a 
little too high in going at once to 
the Home Office. They might have 


CHAPTER LVIII.——MR, 


It was on Tuesday, October 28th, 
that Mr. Caldigate made his visit 
to the Home Office, and on the 
Thursday he returned to Cambridge. 
On the platform whom should he 
meet but his brother-in-law Squire 
Babington, who had come into Cam- 
bridge that morning intent on hear- 
ing something further about his 
nephew. He, too, had read a para- 
graph in his newspaper, ‘ The Snap- 
per,’ as to Crinkett and Euphemia 
Smith. , 

“ Thomas Crinkett, and Euphemia 
Smith, who gave evidence against 
Mr. Joln Caldigate in the well- 
known trial at the last Cambridge 
assizes, have been arrested at Ply- 
mouth just as they were about to 
leave the country for New Zealand. 
These are the persons to whom it 
was proved that Caldigate had paid 
the enormous sum of twenty thou- 
sand pounds a few days before the 
trial. It is alleged that they are to 
be indicted for perjury. If this be 


true, it implies the innocence of Mr. 
Caldigate, who, as our readers will 
remember, was convicted of bigamy. 


told him more, perhaps, in Scotland 
Yard. “ But it’s all true. The de. 
positions have already been made, 
Adamson and Young have sworn 
that they were present at no mar. 
riage. Crinkett, they say, means 
to plead guilty; but the woman 
sticks to it like wax.” 

The squire had written a letter 
by the day-mail to say that he 
would remain in London that fur- 
ther day. He now wrote again, at 
the Post-office, telling Hester all 
that Bagwax had told him, and de- 
claring his purpose of going at once 
to Scotland Yard. 

If this story were true, then 
certainly his son would soon be 
liberated. 


SMIRKIE IS ILL-USED. 


There will be much in the whole 
ease for Mr. Caldigate to regret, but 
nothing so much as the loss of that 
very serious sum of money. It 
would be idle to deny that it was 
regarded by the jury, and the judge, 
and the public as a bribe to the 
witnesses. Why it should have 
been paid will now probably re- 
main forever a mystery.” 

The squire read this over three 
times before he quite understood 
the gist of ‘it, and at last perceived, 
—or thought that he perceived,— 
that if this were true the innocence 
of his nephew was incontestable. 
But Julia, who seemed to prefer 
the paternal mansion at Babington 
to her own peculiar comforts and 
privileges at Plum - cum - Pippins, 
declared that she didn’t believe a 
word of it; and aunt Polly, whose 
animosity to her nephew had some- 
what subsided, was not quite in- 
clined to accept the statement at 
once. Aunt Polly expressed an 
opinion that newspapers were only 
born to lic, but added that had she 
seen the news anywhere else she 
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would not have been a bit surprised. 
The squire was prepared to swear 
by the tidings. If such a thing 
was not to be pat into a newspaper, 
where was it to be put? Aunt 
Polly could not, answer this ques- 
tion, but assisted in persuading her 
husband to go into Cambridge for 
further information. 

“TI hope this is true,” said the 
Suffolk squire, tendering his band 
cordially to his brother-in-law. He 
was a man who could throw ail his 
heart into an internecine quarrel on 
a Monday and forget the circum- 
stance altogether on the Tuesday. 

“Of what are you speaking?” 
asked the Squire of Folking, with 
his usual placid look, partly in- 
different and partly sarcastic, cover- 
ing so much contempt of which the 
squire from Suffolk was able to 
read nothing at all. 

“About the man and the woman, 
the witnesses who are to be put in 
prison at Plymouth, and who now 
say just the contrary to what they 
said before.” 

“T do not think that can be true,” 
said Mr. Caldigate. 

“Then you haven’t seen the 
‘Snapper?’” asked Mr. Babington, 
dragging the paper out of his 
pocket. “ Look at that.” 

They were now in a cab, together, 
going towards the town, and Mr. 
Caldigate did not find it convenient 
to read the paragraph. But of 
course he knew the contents, “ It 
is quite true,” he said, “that the 
persons you allude to have been 
arrested, and that they are up in 
London. They will, I‘ presume, be 
tried for perjury.” - 

“Tt is true?” 

“There is no doubt of it.” 

“And the party are splitting 
against each other?” asked Mr. 
Babington eagerly. 

“Two of them have already 
sworn that what they swore before 
was false.” 
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“Then why don’t they let him 
out ?” 

“Why not, indeed?” said Mr. 
Caldigate. 

“T should have thought they 
wouldn’t have lost a moment in 
suchacase, They’ve got one of the 
best fellows in the world at the 
Home Office. His name is Brown. 
If you could have seen Brown I’m 
sure he wouldn’t have let them 
delay a minute. The Home Office 
has the reputation of being so very 
quick,” 

In answer to this the Squire of 
Folking only shook his head. He 
would not even condescend to say 
that he had seen Brown, and cer- 
tainly not to explain that Brown 
had seemed to him to be the most 
absurdly cautious and courteously 
dilatory man that he had ever met 
in his life. In Trumpington Street 
they parted, Mr. Caldigate proceed- 
ing at once to Folking, and Mr. Bab- 
ington going to the office of Mr. 
Seely the attorney. “He'll be out 
in a day or two,” said the man of 
Suffolk, again shaking his brother- 
in-law’s hand; “and do you tell 
him from me that I hope it won’t 
be long before we see him at Bab- 
ington. I’ve been true to him al- 
most from the first, and his aunt 
has come over now. ‘There is no 
one against him but Julia, and these 
are things of course which young 
women won’t forget.” 

Mr. Caldigate almost became ge- 
nial as he accepted this assurance, 
telling himself that his brother ma- 
gistrate was as honest as he was silly. 

Mr. Babington, who was well 
known in Cambridge, asked many 
questions of many persons, From 
Mr. Seely he heard but little, Mr. 
Seely had heard of the arrest made 
at Plymouth, but did not quite know 
what to think about it. If it was 
all square, then he supposed his 
client must after all be innocent. 
But this went altogether against 
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the grain with Mr. Seely. “If it 
be so, Mr. Babington,” he said, “I 
shall always think the paying away 
of that twenty thousand pounds 
the greatest miracle I ever came 
across.”” Nevertheless, Mr. Seely 
did believe that the two witnesses 
had been arrested on a charge of 
perjury. 

The squire then went to the 
governor of the jail, who had been 
connected with him many years as 
a county magistrate. The governor 
had heard nothing, received no in- 
formation as to his prisoner from 
any one in authority; but quite 
believed the story as to Crinkett 
and the woman, “ Perhaps you had 
better not see him, Mr. Babington,” 
said the governor, “as he has heard 
nothing as yet of all this. It would 
not be right to tell him till we 
know what it will come to.” As- 
senting to this, Mr. Babington took 
his leave with the conviction on 
his mind that the governor was 
quite prepared to receive an order 
for the liberation of his prisoner, 

He did not dare to go to Robert 
Bolton’s office, but he did call at the 
bank. “We have heard nothing 
about it, Mr. Babington,” said the 
old clerk over the counter. But 
then the old clerk added in a whis- 
per, “ None of the family seem to 
take to the news, sir; but every- 
body else seems to think there is a 
great deal in it. If he didn’t marry 
her I suppose he ought to be let 
out.” 

“T should think he ought,” said 
the squire, indignantly, as he left 
the bank. 

Thus fortified by what he con- 
sidered to be the general voice of 
Cambridge, he returned the same 
evening to Babington. Cambridge, 
including Mr. Caldigate, had been 
unanimous in believing the report. 
And if the report were true, then, 
certainly, was his nephew innocent. 
As he thought of this, some appro- 


priate idea of the injustice of the 
evil done to the man and to the 
man’s wife came upon him. If 
such were the treatment to which 
he and she had been subjected,—if 
he, innocent, had been torn away 
from her and sent to the commen 
jail, and if she, certainly innocent, 
had been wrongly deprived for a 
time of the vame which he had 
honestly given her,—fhen would it 
not have been right to open to her 
the hearts and the doors at Babing- 
ton during the period of her great 
distress? As he thought of this he 
was so melted by ruth that a tear 
came into each of his old eyes, 
Then he remembered the attempt 
which had been made to catch this 
man for Julia,—as to which he cer- 
tainly had been inngcent,—and his 
daughter’s continued wrath. That 
a woman should be wrathful in 
such a matter was natural to him, 
He conceived that it behoved a 
woman to be weak, irascible, affec- 
tionate, irrational, and soft-hearted, 
When Julia would be loud in con- 
demnation of her cousin, and would 
pretend to commiserate the woes 
of the poor wife who had been left 
in Australia, though he knew the 
source of these feelings, he could 
not be in the least angry with her. 
But that was not at all the state of 
his mind in reference to his son-in- 
law Augustus Smirkie. Sometimes, 
as he had heard Mr. Smirkie inveigh 
against the enormity of bigamy and 
of this bigamist in particular, he had 
determined that some “ odd-come- 
shortly,” as he would call it, he 
would give the vicar of Plum-cum- 
Pippins a moral pat on the head 
which should silence him for a time. 
At the present moment when he got 
into his carriage at the station to be 
taken home, he was not sure whether 
or no he should find the vicar at 
Babington. Since their marriage, 
Mr. Smirkie had spent much of his 
time at Babington, and seemed to 
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like the Babington claret. He 
would come about the middle of the 
week and return on the Saturday 
evening, in a manner which the 
squire could hardly reconcile with 
all that he had heard as to Mr. 
Smirkie’s exemplary conduct in his 
own parish. The squire was hos- 
pitality itself, and certainly would 
never have said a word to make his 
house other than pleasant to his 
own girl’s husband. But a host 
expects that his corns should be 
respected, whereas Mr. Smirkie was 
always treading on Mr. Babington’s 
toes. Hints had been given to him 
as to his personal conduct which he 
did not take altogether in good part. 
His absence from afternoon service 
had been alluded to, and it had 
been suggested to him that he ought 
sometimes to be more careful as to 
his language. He was not, there. 


fore, ill-disposed to resent on the 
part of Mr. Smirkie the spirit of 
persecution with which that gentle- 


man seemed to regard his nephew. 
“Ts Mr. Smirkie in the house?” he 
asked the coachman. “He came 
by the 3.40, as usual,” said the 
man. It was very much “as usual,” 
thought the squire. 

“There isn’t a doubt about it,” 
said the squire to his wife as he 
was dressing. The poor fellow 
is as innocent as you,” 

“He can’t be,—innocent,” said 
aunt Polly. 

“Tf he never married the woman 
whom they say he married he can’t 
be guilty.” 

“T don’t know about that, my 
dear.” 

“ He either did marry her or he 
didn’t, I suppose,” 

“T don’t say he married her, but, 
—he did worse.” 

“No, he didn’t,” said the squire. 

“That may be your way of think- 
ing of it. According to my idea of 
what is right and what is wrong, 
he did a great deal worse.” 
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“But if he didn’t marry that 
woman he didn’t commit bigamy 
when he married this one,” argued 
he, energetically. 

“Still he may have deserved all 
he got.” 

“No, he mayn’t. You wouldn’t 
unish a man for murder because 
e doesn’t pay his debts.” 

“T won’t have it that he’s inno- 

cent,” said Mrs. Babington. 

“ Who the devil is, if you come 
to that ?” 

“You are not, or you wouldn’t 
talk in that way. I’m not saying 
anything now against John. If he 
didn’t marry the woman I suppose 
they'll let him out of prison, and I 
for one shall be willing to take him 
by the hand; but to say he’s inno- 
cent is what I won’t put up with!” 

“He has sown his wild oats, and 
he’s none the worse for that. He’s 
as good as the rest of us, I dare- 
say.” 

“Speak for yourself,” said the 
wife. “I don’t suppose you mean 
to tell me that in the eyes of the 
Creator he is as good a man as 
Augustus,” 

“ Augustus be .” The word 
was spoken with great energy. Mrs. 
Babington at the moment was em- 
ployed in sewing a button on the 
wristband of her husband’s shirt, 
and in the start which she gave 
“stuck the needle into his arm. 

“Humphrey !” exclaimed 
agitated lady. 

“T beg your pardon, but not his,” 
said the squire, rubbing the wound, 
“Tf he says a word more about John 
Caldigate in my presence, I shall 
tell him what I think about it. He 
has got his wife, and that ought to 
be enough for him.” 

After that they went down-stairs 
and dinner was at once announced. 
There was Mr. Smirkie to give an 
arm to his mother-in-law. The 
squire took his married daughter 
whiie the other two followed. As 
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they crossed the hall Julia whispered 
her cousin’s name, but her father 
bade her be silent for the present. 
“T was sure it was not true,” said 
Mrs, Smirkie. 

“Then you're quite wrong,” said 
the squire, “for it’s as true as the 
Gospel.” Then there was no more 
said about John Caldigate till the 
servants had left the room. 

Mr. Smirkie’s general apprecia- 
tion of the good things provided, 
did not on this occasion give the 
owner of them that gratification 
which a host should feel in the 
pleasures of his guests. He ate a 
very good dinner and took his 
wine with a fall appreciation of its 
merits, Suck an appetite on the 
part of his friends was generally 
much esteemed by the Squire of 
Babington, who was apt to press 
the bottle upon those who sat with 
him, in the old-fashioned manner. 


At the present moment he eyed his 


son-in-law’s enjoyments with a feel- 
ing akin to disappointment. There 
was a habit at Babington with the 
ladies of sitting with the squire 
when he was the only one present 
till he had finished his wine, and, 
at Mrs. Smirkie’s instance, this 
custom was continued when she 
and her husband were at the house, 
Fires had been commenced, and 
when the dinner-things had been 
taken away they clustered round 
the hearth. The squire himself sat 
silent in his place, out of humour, 
knowing that the peculiar subject 
would be introduced, and deter- 
mined to make himself disagree- 
able, 

“ Papa, won’t you bring your 
chair round ?” said one of the girls 
who was next to him. Where- 
upon he did move his chair an 
inch or two. 

“Did you hear anything about 
John?’: said the other unmarried 
sister. 


“Yes, I heard about him. You 
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can’t help hearing about him in 
Cambridge now. All the world is 
talking about him.” 

“And what does all the world 
say?” asked Julia, flippantly. To 
this question her father at first 
made no answer. “ Whatever the 
world may say, I cannot alter my 
opinion,” continued Julia. “TI shall 
never be able to look upon John 
Caldigate and Hester Bolton as 
man and wife in the sight of God.” 

“T might just as well take upon 
myself to say that I didn’t look 
upon you and Smirkie as man and 
wife in the sight of God.” 

“Papa!” screamed the married 
daughter. 

“Sir!’ ejaculated the married 
son-in-law, , 

“ My dear, that is a strange thing 
to say of your own child,” whis- 
pered the mother. 

“ Most strange!” said Julia, lift- 
ing both her hands up in an agony. 

“ But it’s true,” roared the squire. 
“She says that, let the law say 
what it may, these people are not 
to be regarded as man and wife.” 

“ Not by me,” said Julia, 

“ Who are you that you are to set 
up a tribunal of your own? And 
if you judge of another couple in 
that way, why isn’t some one to 
judge of you after the same 
fashion ?” 

“There is the verdict,” said Mr. 
Smirkie. “No verdict has pro- 
nounced me a bigamist.” 

“ But it might for anything I 
know,” said the squire, angrily. 
“Some woman might come up in 
Plum-cum-Pippins and say you had 
married her before your first wife.” 

“Papa, you are very disagree- 
able,” said Julia. 

“ Why shouldn’t there be a wicked 
lie told in one place as well as in 
another? There has been a wicked 
lie told here; and when the lie is 
proved to have been a lie, as plain 
as the nose on your face, he is to 
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tell me that he won’t believe the 
young folk to be man and wife 
because of an untrue verdict! I 
say they are man and wife;—as 
good a man and wife as you and 
he ;—and let me see who'll refuse 
to meet them as such in my 
house !” 

Mr. Smirkie had not, in truth, 
made the offensive remark. It had 
been made by Mrs. Smirkie. But 
it had suited the squire to attribute 
it to the clergyman. Mr. Smirkie 
was now put upon his mettle, and 
was obliged either to agree or to dis- 
agree. He would have preferred 
the former, had he not been some- 
what in awe of his wife. As it 
was, he fell back upon the indis- 
ereet assertion which his father-in- 
law had made some time back. 
“JT, at any rate, sir, have not had 
a verdict against me.” 

“ What does that signify ?” 

“A great deal, I should say. 
A verdict, no doubt, is human, and 
therefore may be wrong.” 

“So is a marriage human,” 

“T beg your pardon, sir ;—a mar- 
riage is divine.” 

“Not if it isn’t a marriage. Your 
marriage in our church wouldn’t 
have been divine if you’d had 
another wife alive.” 
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“ Papa, I wish you wouldn’t.” 

“But I shall. Dve got to ham- 
mer it into his head somehow.” 

Mr. Smirkie drew himself up and 
grinned bravely. But the squire 
did not care for his frowns, That 
last backhander at the claret jug 
had determined him. “John Cai- 
digate’s marriage with his wife was 
not in the least interfered with by 
the verdict.” 

“Tt took away the lady’s name 
from her at once,” said the indig- 
nant clergyman. 

“That’s just what it didn’t do,” 
said the squire, rising from his chair ; 
—“ of itself it didn’t affect her name 
at all. And now that it is shown 
to have been a mistaken verdict, it 
doesn’t affect her position. The 
long and the short of it is this, 
that anybody who doesn’t like to 
meet him and his wife as honoured 
guests in my house bad better stay 
away. Do you hear that, Julia?” 
Then without waiting for an answer 
he walked out before them all into 
the drawing-room, and not another 
word was said that night about the 
matter. Mr. Smirkie, indeed, did 
not utter a word on any subject, 
till at an early hour he wished 
them all good-night with dignified 
composure. 


CHAPTER LIX.—HOW THE BIG WIGS DOUBTED. 


“It’s what I call -an awful 
shame.” Mr. Holt atid parson 
Bromley were standing together on 
the Causeway at Folking, and the 
former was speaking. The subject 
under discussion was, of course, the 
continued detention of John Cal- 
digate in the county prison. 

“T cannot at all understand it,” 
said Mr. Bromley. 

“There’s no understanding no- 
thing about it, sir, Every man, 
woman, and child in the county 
knows as there wasn’t no other 
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marriage, and yet they won’t let un 
out, It’s sheer spite, because he 
wouldn’t vote for their man last 
lection.” ' 

“I hardly think that, Mr. Holt.” 

“I’m as sure of it as I stands 
here,” said Mr. Holt, slapping bis 
thigh. ‘“ What else ’d they keep 
un in for? It’s just like their 
ways.” 

Mr. Holt was one of a rare class, 
being a liberal farmer,—a Liberal, 
that is, in politics; as was also Mr. 
Bromley, a Liberal among parsons,— 
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rara avis, The Caldigates had al- 
ways been Liberal, and Mr, Holt had 
been brought up to agree with his 
landlord. He was now beyond 
measure acerbated, because John 
Caldigate had not been as yet de- 
clared innocent on evidence which 
was altogether conclusive to him- 
self. The Conservatives were now 
in power, and nothing seemed so 
natural to Mr. Holt as that the 
Home Secretary should keep his 
landlord in jail because the Caldi- 
gates were Liberals. Mr. Bromley 


could not quite agree to this, but’ 


he also was of opinion that a great 
injustice was being done. He was 
in the habit of seeing the young 
wife almost daily, and knew the 
havoc which hope turned into de- 
spair was making with her. An- 
other week had now gone by since 
the old squire had been up in town, 
and nothing yet had been heard 
from the Secretary of State. All 
the world knew that Crinkett and 
Euphemia Smith were in custody, 
and still no tidings came,—yet the 
husband, convicted on the evidence 
of these perjurers, was detained in 
prison | 

Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick, and Hester’s heart was very 
sick within her. “Why do they 
not tell us something?” she said, 
when her father-in-law vainly en- 
deavoured to comfort her. Why 
not, indeed? He could only say 
hard things of the whole system 
under which the perpetration of so 
great a cruelty was possible, and 
reiterate his opinion that, in spite 
of that system, they must, before 
long, let his son go free. 

The delay, in truth, was not at 
the Home Office. Judge Bramber 
could not as yet quite make up his 
mind, It is hoped that the reader 
has made up his, but the reader 
knows somewhat more than the 
judge knew. Crinkett had con- 
fessed nothing,—though a rumour 
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had got abroad that he intended 
to plead guilty. Euphemia Smith _ 
was constant in her assertion to all 
those who came near her, that she 
had positively been married to the 
man at Ahalala. Adamson and 
Anna Young were ready now to 
swear that all which they had 
sworn before was false; but it was 
known to the police that they had 
quarrelled bitterly as to the divi- 
sion of the spoil ever since the 
money had been paid to the ring- 
leaders, It was known that Anna 
Young had succeeded in getting 
nothing from the other woman, 
and that the man had unwillingly 
accepted his small share, fear- 
ing that otherwise he might get 
nothing. They were not trust- 
worthy witnesses, and it was very 
doubtful whether the other two 
could be convicted on their evi- 
dence, The judge, as he turned it 
all over in his mind, was by no 
means sure that the verdict was a 
mistaken verdict. It was at any 
rate a verdict. It was a decision 
constitutionally arrived at from a 
jury. This sending back of the 
matter to him hardly was consti- 
tutional. 

It was abhorrent to his nature, 
—not that a guilty man should 
escape, which he knew to bean affair 
occurring every day,—but that a 
guilty man, who had been found to 
be guilty, should creep back through 
the meshes of the Jaw. He knew 
how many chances were given by 
the practice of British courts to an 
offender on his trial, and he was 
quite in favour of those chances. 
He would be urgent in telling a 
jury to give the prisoner the benefit 
of adoubt. But when the trans- 
gressor, with all those loopholes 
stopped, stood before him convicted, 
then he felt a delight in the tight- 
ness of the grip with which he held 
the wretch, and would tell himself 
that the world in which he lived 
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was not as yet all astray, in that a 
guilty man could still be made to 
endure the proper reward of his 
guilt. 

It was with him as when a 
hunter has hunted a fox after the 
approved laws of venery. There 
have been a dozen wafs of killing 
the animal of which he has scorned 
to avail himself. He has been care- 
ful to let him break from his covert, 
regarding all who would stop him 
as enemies to himself. It has been 
a point of honour with him that 
the animal should suffer no undue 
impediment. Any ill - treatment 
shown to the favoured one in his 
course, is an injury done to the 
hunter himself. Let no man head 
the fox, let no man strive to drive 
him back upon the hounds. Let 


all be done by hunting Jaw,—in ac- 
cordance with those laws which 
give so many chances of escape. 
But when the hounds have run into 
their quarry, not all the eloquence 


of all the gods should serve to save 
that doomed one’s life. 

So it was with Judge Bramber 
and a convicted prisoner. He 
would give the man the full bene- 
fit of every quibble of the law till 
he was convicted. He would be 
severe on witnesses, harsh to the 
police, apparently a very friend to 
the man standing at the bar,—till 
the time came for him to array the 
evidence before the jury. Then 
he was inexorable; and when the 
verdict had been once pronounced, 
the prisoner was but as a fox about 
to be thrown to the hounds. 

And now there was a demand 
that this particular fox should be 
put back into his covert! The 
Secretary of State could put him 
back, if he thought fit. But in 
these matters there was so often a 
touch of cowardice. Why did not 
the Secretary do it without asking 
him? There had arisen no question 
of law. There was no question as to 
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the propriety of the verdict as found 
upon the evidence given at the 
trial. The doubt which had arisen 
since had come from further evidence, 
of which the Secretary was as well 
able to judge as he. No doubt the 
case was difficult, There had been 
gross misdoing on both sides. But 
if Caldigate had not married the 
woman, why had he paid twenty 
thousands? Why had he written 
those words on the envelope? 
There was doubt enough now, but 
the time for giving the prisoner the 
benefit of the doubt was gone. The 
fox had been fairly hunted, and 
Judge Bramber thought that he 
had better die. 

But he hesitated;—and while he 
was hesitating there came to him a 
little reminder, a most gentle hint, 
in the shape of a note from the 
Secretary of State’s private secre- 
tary. The old squire’s visit to the 
office had not seemed to himself to 
be satisfactory, but he had made 
a friend for himself in Mr. Brown. 
Mr. Brown lodked into the matter, 
and was of opinion that it would 
be well to pardon the young man, 
Even though there had been some 
jumping over a broomstick at Aha- 
lala, why should things not be made 
comfortable here at home? What 
harm would a pardon do to any 
one; whereas there were so many 
whom it would make happy? So 
he asked the Secretary whether that 
wasn’t a hard case of young Caldi- 
gate. The Secretary whispered that 
it was in Bramber’s hands; upon 
which Mr. Brown observed that, 
if so, it was certainly hard. But 
the conversation was not altogether 
thrown away, for on that after- 
noon the private secretary wrote 
his note. 

Judge Bramber when he received 
the note immediately burned it,— 
and this he did with considerable 
energy of action. If they would 
send him such cases as that, what 
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right had they to remind him of 
his duty? He was not going to 
allow any private secretary, or any 
Secretary of State, to hurry him ! 
There was no life or death in this 
matter, Of what importance was 
it that so manifest an evil-doer as 
this young Caldigate should remain 
in prison a day or two more,—a 
man who had attempted to bribe 
four witnesses by twenty thousand 
pounds? It was an additional evil 
that such a one should have such 
a sum for such a purpose. Bat still 
he felt that there was a duty thrown 
upon him; and he sat down with 
all the papers before him, determined 
to make up his mind before he rose 
from his chair. 

He did make up his mind, but 
did so at last: by referring back the 
responsibility to the Secretary of 
State. “The question is one alto- 
gether of evidence,” he said, “and 
not of law. Any clear-headed man 
is as able to reach a true decision 
as am I, It is such a question as 
should be left to a jury,—and would 
justify a trial on appeal if that were 
practicable. It would be well that 
the case should stand over till 
Thomas Crinkett and Euphemia 
Smith shall have been tried for 
perjury, which, as I understand, will 
take place at the next winter assizes. 
If the Secretary of State think 
that the delay would be too long, 
I would humbly suggest that he 
should take her Majesty’s pleasure 
in accordance with his own opinion 
as to the evidence.” 

When that document was read 
at the Home Office by the few who 
were privileged to read it, they 
knew that Judge Bramber had been 
in a very ill. humour. But there 
was no help for that. The judge 
had been asked for advice and had 
refused to give it ; or had advised,— 
if his remark on that subject was to 
be taken for advice,—that the con- 
sideration of the matter should be 
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The case, if there was any case in 
favour of the prisoner, was not one 
for pardon but for such redress as 
might now be given fora most gross 
injustice. The man had been put 
to very great expense, and had been 
already in prison for ten or eleven 
weeks, and his further detention 
would be held to have been very 
cruel if it should appear at last that 
the verdict had been wrong. The 
public press was already using 
strong language on the subject, and 
the Secretary of State was not in- 
different to the public press. Judge 
Bramber thoroughly despised the 
press,—though he would have been 
very angry if his ‘ Times’ had not 
been ready for him at breakfast 
every morning. And two or three 
questions had already been asked 
in the House of Commons. The 
Secretary of State, with that habit- 
ual strategy without which an 
Secretary of State must be held to 
be unfit for the position which he 
holds, contrived to answer the ques- 
tions so as to show that, while the 
gentlemen who asked them were 
the most indiscreet of individuals, 
he was the most discreet of Secre- 
taries. And he did this, though he 
was strongly of opinion that Judge 
Bramber’s delay was unjustifiable. 
But what would be thought of a 
Secretary of State who would im- 
pute blame in the House of Com- 
mons to one of the judges of the 
Jand before public opinion bad ex- 
pressed itself so strongly on the 
matter as to make such expression 
indispensable? He did not think 
that he was in the Jeast untrue in 
throwing blame back upon the ques- 
tioners, and in implying that on the 
side of the Crown there had been 
no undue delay, though, at the mo- 
ment, he was inwardly provoked at 
the dilatoriness of the judge. 

Public opinion was expressing 
itself very strongly in the press. 
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‘The Daily Tell Tale’ had a beau- 
tifully sensational article, written by 
their very best artist. The whole 
picture was drawn with a cunning 
hand. The young wife in her lonel 

house down in Cambridge, which 
the artist not inaptly called The 
Moated Grange! The noble, inno- 
cent, high -souled husband, eating 
his heart out within the bars of a 
county prison, and with very little 
else to eat! The indignant father, 
driven almost to madness by the 
wrongs done to his son and heir! 
Had the son not been an heir this 
point would have been much less 
touching. And then the old evi- 
dence was dissected, and the new 
evidence against the new culprits 
explained. In regard to the new 


culprits, the writer was very loud 
in expressing his purpose to say not 
a word against persons who were 
still to be tried ;—but immediately 
upon that he went on and said a 
great many words: against them. 


Assuming all that was said about 
them to be true, he asked whether 
the country would for a moment 
endure the idea that a man in Mr. 
Caldigate’s position should be kept 
in prison ou the evidence of such 
miscreants, When he came to Bag- 
wax and the post-marks, he ex- 
plained the whole matter with 
almost more than accuracy. He 
showed that the impression could 
not possibly have been made till 
after the date it conveyed, He fell 
into some little error as to the 
fabrication of the postage -stamp 
in the colony, not having quite 
seized Bagwax’s great point. But 
it was a most telling article, And 
the writer, as he turned it off at 
his club, and sent it down to the 
office of the paper, was ready to 
bet a five- pound note that Caldi- 
gate would be out before a week 
was over. The Secretary of State 
saw the article, and acknowledged 
its power, And then even the 
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‘Slipper’ turned round and cau- 
tiously expressed an opinion that | 
the time had come for mercy. 

There could be no doubt that 
public opinion was running very 
high in Caldigate’s favour, and that 
the case had become thoroughly pop- 
ular. People were again beginving 
to give dinner-parties, in London, 
and at every party the matter was 
discussed. It was a peculiarly in- 
teresting case because the man had 
thrown away so large a sum of 
money! People like to have a nut 
to crack which is “ uncrackable,”— 
a Gordian knot to undo which can- 
not even be cut. Nobody could 
understand the twenty thousand 
pounds. Would any man pay such 
a sum with the object of buying off 
false witnesses,—and do it in such 
a manner that all the facts must be 
brought to light when he was tried ! 
It was said here and there that: he 
had paid the money because he 
owed it;—but then it had been 
shown so clearly that he had not 
owed any one a penny! Never- 
theless the men were all certain 
that he was not guilty, and the 
ladies thought that whether he were 
guilty or not did not matter much. 
He certainly ought to be released 
from prison. 

But yet the Secretary doubted. 
In that unspoken but heartfelt ac- 
cusation of cowardice which the 
judge had made against the great 
officer of State there had been some 
truth. How would it be if it should 
be made to appear at the approach- 
ing trial that the two reprobates, 
who had turned Queen’s evidence 
against their associates, were to 
break down altogether in their as- 
sertions? It might possibly then 
become quite apparent that Caldi- 
gate had married the woman, and 
had committed bigamy, when he 
would already have been pardoned 
for the last three months! The 
pardon in that case would not do 
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away with the verdict,—and the 
mae man would be a convicted 
igamist. What, then, would be 
the condition of his wife and child ? 
If subsequent question should arise 
as to the boy’s legitimacy, as might 
so probably be the case, in what 
light would he appear, he who had 
taken upon himself, on his own 
responsibility, to extort from her 
Majesty a pardon in opposition to 
a righteous and just verdict,—in 
opposition to the judge who had 
tried the case? He had been angry 
with Judge Bramber for not decid- 
ing, and was now frightened at the 
necessity of deciding himself. 

In this emergency he sent for the 
gentleman who had managed the 
prosecution on the part of the 
Yrown, and asked him to read up 
the case again. “I never was con- 
vinced of the prisoner’s guilt,” said 
the barrister. 

“No!” 

“it was one of those cases in 
which we cannot be convinced. 
The strongest point against him was 
the payment of the money. It is 
possible that he paid it from a 
Quixotic feeling of honour,” 

“To false witnesses, and that 
before the trial!” said the Secre- 
tary. 

“And there may have been a 
hope that, in spite of what he said 
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himself as to their staying, they 
would take themselves off when 
they had got the money. In that 
way he may have persuaded himself 
that, as an honest man, he ought to 
make the payment, Then as to the 
witnesses, there can be little doubt 
that they were willing to lie. Even 
if their main story were true, they 
were lying as to, details.” 

“Then you would advise a par- 
don ?” 

“T think so,” said the barrister, 
who was not responsible for his 
advice. . 

“Without waiting for the other 
trial ?” 

“If the perjury be then proved,— 
or even so nearly proved as to 
satisfy the outside world, — the 
man’s detention will be thought to 
have been a hardship.” The Secre- 
tary of State thanked the barrister 
and let him go. He then went 
down to the House, and amidst the 
turmoil of a strong party conflict at 
last made up his mind. It was un- 
just that such responsibility should 
be thrown upon any. one person. 
There ought to be some Court of 
Appeal for such cases. He was sure 
of that now. But at last he made 
up his mind, Early on the next 
morning the Queen should be ad- 
vised to allow John Caldigate to go 
free. 
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[Suxce we received the MS. of this paper we have met with the follow- 
ing paragraph about the writer in the Indian correspondence of the 
‘ Times,’ —Epb. B, M. 


“Scott’s guard of twenty men from the 24th Punjab Infantry were 
suddenly attacked by more than 100 Afridis, who fired from the sur- 
rounding hills under cover of trees and rocks, One man being severely 
wounded, Scott went to his assistance, and, telling him to throw his 
arms round his neck, prepared to carry him off. The man, with a devo- 
tion not uncommon among the Sepoys, declined the proffered assistance, 
and urged Scott to save himself. Scott refused to abandon him, and 
took him on his shoulders, The altercation, however, caused a fatal 
delay. Scott ran back towards his party with the wounded man on 
his shoulders, but in his haste stumbled and fell. Before he could rise 
the Afridis were upon him, and with gleaming knives slashed and cut up 
the wounded man. But, though unable to save him, the gallant surveyor 
did not desert the Sepoy. With his revolver he killed one assailant and 
wounded another, keeping them all at bay till, reinforced by some of his 
escort, he drove them back to seek shelter behind the rocks. One Sepoy 
described Scott’s appearance as demoniac when, his helmet having fallen 
off, with bare head, and beard, face, and clothes covered with blood from 
the wounded man, he stood over the body, pointing his revolver at the 
Afridis, and calling to his escort to shoot them down. Had this brave 
man been a soldier, the Victoria Cross would probably have been awarded 
him in recognition of his gallantry. No doubt in some form or other 
Scoit’s soldierly merit will be recognised. He fought his way back suc- 
cessfully to Michni, losing three killed and four wounded, he himself 
escaping unburt.”] 

































Pukhtans, who speak Pukhto, ex- 
tends from Gilghit, the north- 
western portion of the dominions 


Tue proposed rectification of our 
north-western frontier of India, if 
carried out in its integrity, will 









bring under British jurisdiction a 
large and very powerful section of 
the Pathan or Affghan border tribes, 
who inhabit the wild mountain 
tracts that have hitherto shut in 
the Indian empire from the semi- 
civilised countries and khanates of 
Central Asia—a borderland of un- 
quiet, where “ there is no king, and 
every man does that which is right 
in his own eyes”—controlled only 
by the fear of bloody recompense, 
influenced rather than bound in 
social customs by the laws of the 
Koran. 

The country of the Pathans or 





of H.H. the Maharajah of Jummoo 
and Cashmere, in lat. 35° 30’, long. 
74° 30’, in a curve about 100 miles 
in diameter, running west and 
south’ to the neighbourhood of 
Bunnoo or Edwardesabad, about 
lat. 33°, long. 70° 30’ (where they 
are succeeded on the border by the 
Belooch tribes), including the Bri- 
tish districts of Hazara, Peshawar, 
Kohat, and Bunnoo—the former cis- 
Indus, the other three trans-Indus 
districts. ; 
The Pathans inhabiting these 
districts were partly subjugated 
by the Sikhs, and came under 
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British sway with the rest of the 
Punjab when that province was 
annexed at the close of the second 
Sikh war. Each of these districts 
contains hills and plains; the in- 
habitants are of ‘the same great 
family, speak the same language, 
and have the same characteristics as 
the still independent tribes beyond 
our frontier. More or less gradually 
they have accepted the peaceful order 
of things inaugurated under the new 
régime ; and the number of riots, 
assassinations, and other savage 
crimes which long disgraced them, 
and still disgrace the independent 
country, have decreased, till now 
their inhabitants are almost as 
peaceful and orderly as the subject- 
races in any other part of India, 
which fact might be taken as “a 
promise of good things to come” 
for the portions that may now be 
included in the empire. 

Much has been written for and 
against the theory that the Pathan 
clans are the descendants of the 
lost tribes of Israel. However this 
may be, when asked whence they 
have come originally, the Mool- 
lahs (priests) point north - west- 
ward, sometimes adding “ Khoor- 
asav.” All agree that their first 
representatives came down with 
Timoor Lung (Tamerlane) or some 
other Central Asian conqueror as 
mercenaries. Wave on wave fol- 
lowed the first irruption, till the for- 
mer inhabitants and their “ Toork” 
rulers were either driven southward, 
destroyed, or amalgamated with the 
new-comers. They claim to have 
occupied these hills for from ten to 
fourteen generations now. 

Different powerful leaders seem 
to have occupied particular sections 
of the hills, and formed with their 
immediate following the nuclei of 
the present larger tribal divisions, 
distinguished by a common name 
from the other great tribes. 

Such are the Oorakzais, who in- 
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habit the country lying north of 
the Koorum Valley, north-west of 
Kohat; the <Afreedees, in whose 
lands lie both the Kohat and Khy- 
ber Passes; the Mohmunds, on 
either side the Cabul or Nagomau 
river for about fifty miles of its 
course above its exit into the Pesh- 
awar Valley at Fort Michni, and 
also in a- portion of that valley; 
the Khaleels, in the Peshawar 
Valley ; the Khuttuks round Kohat; 
the Husufzai, inhabiting the Swat 
and neighbouring valleys and Brit- 
ish Eusufzai; the Zaunawali Swatis 
and others, in Hazara. Lying 
amongst these are various smaller 
tribes, distinct from them, but 
generally throwing in their lot 
with one or other of their power- 
ful neighbours in times of unusual 
excitement. . 

As years rolled on, these large 
tribes were broken up into smaller 
clans and sections, each following 
the leadership of some son or 
brother of the first chieftain, and 
their children again subdividing 
the heritage in the same way, till 
now each tribe is subdivided into 
numerous AKhels or Zais, the sub- 
division still going on till each 
lesser valley, each collection of 
hamlets—nay, each hamlet—boasts 
its one, two, or more Malliks or 
Khans, each of whom commands 
a small party of adherents and 
retainers, and between whom and 
his rivals—generally his brothers, 
half-brothers, or cousins—constant 
causes of strife and bloodshed 
crop up. The principal causes 
of quarrel are, in the words of 
their own proverb, ground, gold, 
and women, Luckily, owing to 
their strict adherence to the letter 
of their law in this respect, wine is 
not added to the list. The first 
cause of domestic or social strife is 
often puerile in the extreme, In 
a moment of anger one man calls 
another “ Kaffir’—that is, infidel 
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—and is either cut down on the 
spot, or subsequently stalked and 
knifed or shot. There is no court 
of law to appeal to; the murderer 
has no quaims of conscience ; but 
it is a recognised custom amongst 
them that any relative of a mur- 
dered man is at liberty to murder 
any relative of the murderer he can 
lay hands on, This done, it must 
in its turn be revenged; so the 
ball rolls on, till at times whole 
tribes become implicated. Mercy 
is neither asked‘nor given, There 
are, indeed, places of refuge where 
a hasty murderer may escape for a 
time the-vengeance of the avenger 
of blood—some shrine, some tem- 
ple, at times the tower of a neigh- 
bouring chief. We may be excused 
for adding a well-known tale of 
the border here, more characteristic 
and explanatory than description, 
however vivid, can portray. 

A debtor proceeding to Peshawar 
with some articles for sale, met a 
creditor who demanded the settle- 
ment of his long-overdue loan. 
Payment was promised after the 
sale of the goods, now on their 
way to market. The creditor de- 
manded security, but was told he 
must trust the word of the debtor, 
who had nothing to give in pledge. 
“Give me this as security,” said 
the creditor, placing his hand on 
the debtor’s long knife, stuck as 
usual in his girdle or kummerbund 
—a deadly insult. “ Take it,” said 
the debtor, stabbing the other on 
the spot. He then fled, followed 
by relatives of the deceased. Ap- 
proaching a tower, the pursued 
sought “refuge in Allah’s name.” 
Having inquired from the murderer 
whom he had killed, the chieftain 
of the tower replied, “ You have 
killed my own brother; but having 
asked refuge in God’s name, in His 
name I give it.” Forthwith the 
pursued was drawn up into the 
tower and the pursuers sternly for- 





bidden to approach. These having 
left the scene, the chieftain then 
gave the refugee half an hour’s 
grace, swearing by Allah to slay 
him if after that he should ' be 
seized, The refugee made good use 
of the half-hour, and escaped for 
that occasion at least. 

I have said ground is a fruitful 
source of quarrel. A piece of waste 
Jand lying long uncultivated—say 
between two small branches of 
some water-course which has been 
the recognised boundary between 
neighbouring tribes or hamlets— 
is eyed by some impecunious culti- 
vator, who forthwith proceeds with 
a couple of bullocks and a plough 
to break up the soil. Some neigh- 
bour from the opposite side, seeing 
him, disputes the slice of earth, 
warns the other off, and adds a 
musket-shot to enforce his argu- 
ment, This is probably returned, 
and perhaps blood shed. The mat- 
ter is now taken up by friends of 
the rival claimants, and this leads 
to more bloodshedding, needing re- 
venge. The circle of strife increases, 
rival villages or Khans take opposite 
sides, and soon the entire valley is 
ascene of strife. For a time the . 
parties will content themselves with 
firing at any one seen on the disputed 
ground ; but later on, raids are organ- 
ised on either side, cattle lifted, ham- 
lets and. crops burned; retaliation» 
follows, till at length a sharp sword- 
in-hand conflict brings matters to 
a climax. By this time both par- 
ties are probably tired of the con- 
test, and are glad of some pretext to 
come to terms, There is no one of 
sufficient power to compel a cessa- 
tion, no central authority to appeal 
to; but here religious influence 
steps in for good. Some neighbour- 
ing shrine holds a noted recluse, 
or in a feighbouring temple there 
is some learned Moollah. This per- 
sonage is appealed to; and if, as is 
generally the case, he fails to satisfy 
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the parties, he summons all sur- 
rounding holy men, who in their 
turn summon the Jirgah, or council 
of elders and chiefs of the opposing 
clans, and a settlement is effected— 
one party paying a certain sum or 
giving a dinner in exchange for the 
land, or it is made neutral, and 
neither must approach it. 

We have said above that the in- 
habitants of the British districts 
of Hazara, Peshawar, Kohat, and 
Bunnoo are Pathans of the same 
great family as their still indepen- 
dent brethren. The conquest of 
these districts was not easily, and 
never thoroughly, accomplished, by 
the Sikhs. The rule of the Khalsa 
was one of terror. Religious fan- 
aticism added to the natural and 
political hatred of the antagonistic 
races. Mercy was an unknown 
word. 

The system of collecting revenue 
might be classed as military extor- 
tion, not only in the frontier tracts, 
but throughout the dominions of 
the great Maharajah. The Punjab 
was divided into Sirdarees. Each 
Sirdar kept his own army and 
ruled his district in his own way. 
When in want of funds the Ma- 
harajah paid a friendly visit, accom- 
panied by a large body of troops, to 
the various Sirdars, and received 
from each a nuzzer, or present of so 
many thousand rupees. The Sirdars 
paid like friendly visits to their 
subordinates; these squeezed the 
headmen of villages, who got what 
they could from the landholders, 
the landholders from the house- 
holders, &c. In the frontier dis- 
tricts, at least, this forcible collec- 
tion of revenue was never submitted 
to while opposition was possible. 

The Sirdars first overran the 
districts with large armies, and 
after sharp fighting, placed than- 
nahs and other fortified posts at 
various salient points. So long as 
he army remained in the neigh- 


bourhood all was quict; but so soon 
as the Sirdar was called away to 
suppress revolt in other directions, 
or oppose political intrigues at 
headquarters, the Pathan chieftains 
would fly to the hills, collect their 
retainers and dependants, and burst 
into the plains, spread fire and 
sword, and hem in and cut to pieces 
the Sikh detachments scattered over 
the country, after inflicting horrible 
insults and tortures upon them, 
The depredations would then be 
carried into neighbouring tracts, 
and the revolt daily gather strength 
—cattle, grain, girls, all that came 
to hand, would be carried off. The 
Sirdar would hastily settle his other 
quarrels, receive reinforcements from 
Lahore, and hurry back to attack 
the insurgents, 

Then would commence a system 
of reprisals, Bands of marauders 
or beaten insurgents would. be sur- 
rounded and compelled to surren- 
der. Several would be hanged or 
blown from guns; the chiefs and 
men of influence would be crucified, 
flayed or burnt alive, buried alive 
to the neck and their heads used as 
targets. Whole villages would be 
given to the flames, males murder- 
ed, females outraged, children car- 
ried off as hostages for future good 
behaviour, For months this terri- 
ble state of things would continue, 
Every night the Pathans would 
shoot sentries, cut up convoys, tor- 
ture and mutilate prisoners, till one 
or both sides were nearly starved 
out; then a compromise would be 
effected, and matters settle down 
till the Sirdar was again called else- 
where. How long this would have 
continued it is hard to say, had not 
the advent of British officers on the 
scene after the first Sikh war put 
an end to it, These came into the 
frontier tracts not as conquerors 
with horrible injuries to avenge, 
but as peacemakers and the inear- 
nation of law and justice and mercy ; 























further, almost as co-religionists, 
for as such they were then looked 
on by the Mohammedans who had 
so long been persecuted by the to 
them idolatrous Sikh, War and 
bloodshed were prevented and re- 


volt severely punished on the one. 


hand, while complete toleration of 
the rites of the Moslem creed was 
permitted on the other; and the 
ears of the Pathans were once again 
gratified by the long-forbidden call 
to prayers in the Musjids. At the 
conclusion of the first Sikh war, 
men like Edwardes, Lawrence, Mac- 
keson, and Abbott, were sent to 
settle the hitherto unruly border 
districts in the name of the youn 
Maharajah Dbuleep Singh, Herbert 
Edwardes’s ‘Two Years in the Pun- 
jaub’ gives a vivid picture of the mul- 
tifarious and onerous duties these 
officers had to perform, holding the 
burning censers between the liv- 
ing and the dead that the fearful 
plague of hatred and murder and 
cruelty might be stayed. So much 
were these officers respected and 
beloved by the Pathans, that when 
Dewan Moolraj of Mooltan raised 
the standard of revolt and the Sikh 
troops attempted to seize and mur- 
der the British officers, Lawrence 
was saved by the Khyberees, Ed- 
wardes led an army of Affghans 
to besiege Mooltan, and the chiefs 
of Hazara aided “Kaka (uncle) 
Abbott” to turn out the Sikh 
troops from that neighbourhood. 
They welcomed the British Raj, 
and gladly became subjects of the 
new government. Nor has their 
loyalty ever wavered; while, on 
the other hand, levies raised in 
the border villages have done much 
good service in the frontier wars, 
and heartily aided in repelling 
the invasions of their independent 
brethren. 

In our present Affghan expedi- 
tion we come neither as peace- 
makers nor yet as conquerors, and 
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very careful handling is needed 
to steer clear of the troubles that 
might arise from a single false move. 
Many of the frontier chiefs round the 
Khyber have joined us, and, from 
a shrewd knowledge ‘of their best 
interests if not from affection, they 
will endeavour to keep the peace. 
But there are various sources of dis- 
cord, I have said a murderer has no 
qualms of conscience ; this is espe- 
cially so if the murdered man is an 


-idolater, or even a Christian who is 


shot with little more feelings of com- 
punction than an idolater, and an 
idolater with no more compunction 
than a bear or atiger. The slaugh- 
ter of an infidel, be he Christian 
or Hindoo, constitutes a sure claim 
to the Moslem paradise and to the 
dignity of Ghazi. Besides, as the 
Christian and the Feringhee con- 
queror are identical, the shooting 
of a white man is looked on as 
a deed of daring valour though 
done in the most cowardly manner 
from behind a rock. The chief of 
a clan may offer safe-conduct and 
heartily mean to abide by his word 
to a European, but he always has an 
enemy ready to bring him into dis- . 
grace with our authorities—come 
brother or cousin who wishes to 
succeed him in the headship of the 
clan or in his place of honour in our 
durbars—or some outlaw or refugee 
from British territory, some deserter 
with bitter feelings of personal ha- 
tred against all Europeans. Await- 
ing an opportunity of revenge, this 
man may at an unguarded moment 
work the mischief that the Khan has 
done his utmost to avert; and so 
given are the Pathang to lying and 
treachery in the smallest concerns 
of life, that it is hard to discover 
whether the murder has been com- 
mitted at the instigation of the 
man who promised safe-conduct or 
not. Hence the refusal of our 
Government to sanction individual 
enterprise across the border. 
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Of all the border tribes the 
Afreedee has ever been the most 
treacherous and troublesome — if 
not the boldest, one of the most 
powerful in point of numbers, and, 
owing to its locality, the most im- 
portant at the present juncture. 

Running due east from the moun- 
tains round Cabul city is a long 
range known as the “ Safed Koh,” 
or White Mountain, dividing the 
valley of the Cabul river from the 
Koorum Valley, its summits rising 
to an elevation of 12,000 and 14,000 
feet above the sea-level till it reaches 
long. 79° 30’, when the crest falls 
to 8000 feet, and spurs are thrown 
out eastward towards Kohat and 
Peshawar and the Cabul river— 
one range or spur continuing un- 
broken to the Indus opposite At- 
tok, and dividing the Peshawar 
from the Kohat Valley. Among 
the rugged, rocky slopes of these 
mountains, and in the intervening 
valleys, live the Afreedees, the 
Oorakzais, and north of the Khyber 
a section of the Mohmunds. The 
valleys occupied by the Afreedees 
are known respectively as Maidan 
and Bara, Bazar, and Khyber, run- 
ning in parallel lines almost due 
east and west. Maidan and Bara 
have not yet been visited by our 
troops, and few Europeans have 
had even a glance into them. Tirah 
comprises Maidan, and Oorakzai 
Bezoti. 

The streamlets which spring 
from the mountain-sides at the 
west ends of the valleys gradually 
increase in breadth and volume, 
and combining soon form broad 
streams, sometimes dry and pebbly, 
the water sinking to several feet 
below the surface; at others rocky, 
and filled with beautifully clear 
water. In the upper portions 
these flow through open undulating 
ground, sometimes three to four 
miles in breadth, grass-covered or 
cultivated with wheat and barley, 








broken here and there by low hills, 
round whose bases generally cluster 
the towers and homesteads of the 
inhabitants. 
as sentinels guarding the cave- 
dwellings which honeycomb the 
high steep banks of the water. 
courses. Closing in the valleys 
are rugged mountain-slopes, whose 
crests rise to 6000 and 7000 feet 
above sea-level, the average height 
of the valleys being from 3000 to 
4000 feet. Sometimes these slopes 
are grass-covered and well wooded 
with stunted oaks and the wild 
olive; others rise in rugged, grand, 
scarped, fantastically-shaped ‘rocky 
masses, which form a refuge for the 
wild goat and the markhar, but 
which offer little shelter to man 
and his flocks and herds, As the 
streams flow eastward towards the 
plains, the wooded or rocky moun- 
tain-slopes approach each other 
more and more nearly, till at length 
the valley has become a rugged 
ravine difficult to force, and still 
more difficult to hold—the central 
stream often a rushing torrent 
hemmed in between precipitous 
rocky banks. Here and there, in- 
deed, the hills recede, leaving a 
narrow margin on the banks of the 
stream, where rich crops of rice 
are produced. This is especially 
so in the Oorakzai Tirah, where 
the rice cultivation is so extensive 
that during the hot months fever 
is very prevalent, as in all rice- 
producing valleys; and mosquitoes 
abound. Here and there a few 
fruit-trees, walnuts, and pears and 
peaches, and the vine, cluster round 
the homesteads, but scarcely in 
sufficient quantity for the valleys 
to be called fruitful. 

Like other tribes, the Afreedees 
are subdivided into various clans 
and sections, The principal of these 
are the Malekdeenkhel, Sepahis, 
Kukikhel, Kumberkhel, and Zak- 
hakhel in the valleys named above ; 
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and the Adamkhel, divided into four 
smaller sections—of which the Jow- 
aki is one—in the hills round the 
Kohat Pass, Although the various 
clans have their own special chiefs 
and Jirgahs, or councils, and are 
often at war one with another, they 
claim a common right to the soil of 
all the lands of the various sections, 
though that right is now confined 
to a right of way through each 
other’s valleys, and an equal distri- 
bution of the profits accruing from 
the toll levied on the trade passing 
through the Khyber and Kohat 
Passes. It appears to have been 
long the custom amongst them, in 
exercise of their rights, to inter- 
change the locations of the various 
sections every ten years; but this 
bas gradually ceased, each now oc- 
cupying certain limits continually. 
At the final distribution the Zakha- 
khels appear to have appropriated 
a strip running north and south 
from the Khyber to Tirah; the 
other sections obtaining one strip 
to the westward of the Zakhakhels, 
and another eastward, touching on 
British territory. The first are ele- 
vated and form the summer resid- 
ence of*the inhabitants—the greater 
number of them migrating with their 
families and flocks to the lower 
lands in the winter. Twice a-year 
they must pass throigh the Zakha- 
khel lands, who thus have a strong 
hold on them. Of all the sections 
the Zakhakhel are the most noted 
for their thieving and marauding 
propensities; and every frontier war 
has found them prepared to supply 
a contingent to the tribe threatened 
by our troops, for a consideration in 
money, arms, or cattle. 

The four large sections of the 
Adamkhel long divided between 
them the proceeds of the traffic 
thrqngh the Kohat Pass, as well as 
the 12,000 rupees yearly paid to 
them by the British Government 
for the free use of that pass; the 





other sections dividing the pro- 
ceeds of the Khyber Pass trade. 
The money sv obtained has indeed 
been the chief source of their 
wealth, a sum being paid for each 
camel-load of merchandise in retaro 
for a safe-conduct through the pass, 
The rest of their riches consists 
of flocks and herds—the soil of 
their valleys and the rugged slopes 
of their mountains being too poor 
to produce even sufficient for their 
wants, Another source of income 
since the annexation of the Punjab 
has been the large sale of firewood 
and grass in the cantonments. 

Through the Kohat Pass the 
chief article of traffic is salt, brought 
from the mines of Bahadarkhel, 
between Kohat and Bunnoo. 
Through the Khyber runs most of 
the trade between Cabul and In- 
dia: from the former country dried 
fruits, silk, a warm cloth made from 
camels’ hair called Burruk ; tobacco 
from Bokhara; and some hides and 
furs from Russian Asia. These are 
brought down on droves of hardy 
camels, which cross with ease the 
most difficult mountain-roads, where 
Indian camels would flounder about 
in all directions; not led in single 
file, with strings through their 
noses, but driven in crowds like 
sheep or cattle. 

On the outbreak of present hos- 
tilities with Cabul, the passage- 
money was one of the first subjects 
broached by the Afreedees, and it 
seems an agreement was entered into 
between them and our authorities, by 
which they agreed not to molest our 
convoys, or interfere with the pas- 
sage of our troops through the pass ; 
we on our part stipulating to guaran- 
tee the payment in full of their tolls, 
which was, we understand, settled 
by our paying to the Afreedees the 
entire sum claimed—put at a figure 
approaching 124,000 rupees a-year, 
The camel-drivers have since been 
of great service to us in carrying 
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our commissariat stores from Jum- 
rood to Jelalabad, doing the ninety 
miles in four days, receiving one 
rupee per maund (80 Ib.) carried 
through, The unequal distribution 
of the money by the Afreedees 
among themselves at first led to 
much trouble; but this has, we be- 
lieve, been since rectified. 

The Afreedees have never sub- 
mitted to a conqueror. To the 
Ameer of Cabul they have permit- 
ted a kind ‘of suzerainty over them, 
their chiefs paying occasional re- 
spectful visits to the Ameer, receiv- 
ing from him &hilluts, arms, and 
sometimes money, in return for 
which they considered themselves 
bound to supply a certain number 
of men in time of war, This did 
not, however, prevent them demand- 
ing payment from him for the safe- 
conduct through the Khyber of the 
mountain-battery which our Govern- 
ment presented to him some years 
back. They resented bitterly the 
occupation of Fort Ali Musjid by 
his troops two years ago, when his 
relations with us were strained and 
it was evident that ere long we 
would come to blows, This indeed 
was one of the chief reasons for the 
complacency with which the Afree- 
dees, especially those in the Khyber, 
looked on our advance. The Path- 
ans had no love for us, nor any de- 
sire for our occupation; but, fully 
convinced that our stay would be 
limited, they were quite content io 
see us clear the pass of the Ameer’s 
troops. 

Other causes, too, were not want- 
ing. The principal Zakhakhel chief 
of the Khyber was at deadly feud 
with the chiefs of Bara and Bazar. 
The two latter joined the Ameer; 
the first of course joined us, and 
received the subsidy for the pass. 
This was naturally resented by the 
partisans of the others; and when 
these found leisure from the, work 
of plundering the Ameer’s troops 
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flying from Ali Musjid, they being 


joined by a few deserters from our’ 


native regiments, and outlaws of 
the border, commenced a series of 
attacks on our convoys, pickets, and 
sentries, which resulted in the burn- 
ing of some of their villages, the 
two invasions of the Bazar Valley, 
and the blowing up of their towers ; 
after which their grievances were 
attended to and arranged. 

These towers are structures about 
30 feet high, and the same in 
diameter. The first 10 feet are of 
solid stone structure; the upper 
hollow, and capable of holding 
fifteen or twenty men; the whole 
loopholed and roofed in; above the 
roof is a look-out balcony. ‘The 
only entrance is a small doorway 
above the stone substructure, ap- 
proached either by a ladder >r a 
single piece of rope, which, when 
the tower is occupied, is drawn up. 
Scattered round the towers are 
the huts or cave-dwellings of 
the people. The huts, surround- 
ed generally by low earthen walls, 
resemble those all over upper 
India —earthen walls and flat 
mud-covered roofs some 20 feet 
long, 10 or 12 broad, and 6 high. 
Sometimes they are longer, and 
divided into apartments, in one of 
which the cows and buffaloes are 
housed, thougli quite as often they 
occupy the same apartment as their 
owners. Their portion is generally 
anything but clean; the portion 
occupied by the family is swept 
out daily by the women, who, as a 
rule, do not only all domestic work, 
but a good portion of outside duty 
also. The only furniture consists 
of two or three small bedsteads 
covered with string, on which lie 
tumbled some dirty quilts or blan- 
kets; in one corner some seed- 
cases covered with a coating of 
mud, containing the grain for daily 
use and for the next sowing-sea- 
son; a small stool or two, and some 
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spinning-wheels, at which the wo- 
men sit when at leisure, which is 
seldom; a few ghurras, earthen 
vessels, holding water or butter- 
milk, and used as cooking-pots. In 
one corner, or in the centre of the 
room, lies a heap of ashes or a 
wood-fire, on which the cooking is 
done, the smoke of which, having 
no outlets, blackens walls and raf- 
ters, on which hang the warlike 
implements of the lords of the 
mansion, These consist of a match- 
lock or flint-lock musket — lately 
superseded in many Afreedee homes 
by the Enfield, snatched from the 
Ameer’s panic-stricken infantry fly- 
ing from Ali Musjid—a horn of 
powder, a bag of bullets, an old 
pistol or two, and the long knife, 
used as sword and dagger of some 
tribes, or the sword and shield of 
others, All these are worn by the 
men, not only when on the war- 
path, but almost invariably—even 
when ploughing in their fields, 
Add to this a sheepskin bag con- 
taining about 20 Ib. of flour, in 
which are imbedded some pieces of 
salt and goo (molasses), and the 
Pathan is equipped for a week’s 
campaign. 

His clothing consists of a loose 
pair of trousers, a long coat or 
chapkan, a skull-cap on his shaven 
head, a waistband, and a turban— 
the latter often used as a sheet for 
clothing at night. The turban is 
generally fringed with gay colours ; 
otherwise his entire clothing is dyed 
a deep indigo-blue, or of the dust- 
colour called khaki, On his feet are 
sandals, either of barely tanned 
leather, or made from grass or the 
leaves of a dwarf palm. But he 
is able to go about even amongst 
sharp rocks with bare feet, Their 
heads are shaven, and the ends of 
the moustache cut close to the 
upper lip, the beard and whiskers 
allowed to grow. The dress of the 
women consists of very loose trou- 
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sers, a jacket and sbeet thrown over 
head and shoulders, all dyed blue, 
The men do the ploughing, reap- 
ing, and, when unable to secure 
the services of Cabuli coolies, the 
building. They also cut the fire- 
wood for daily use and for sale, but 
never carry it. It is taken to the 
villages or to market on donkeys, 
mules, or bullocks, driven by boys, 
guarded by a man or two; or car- 
ried on their heads by the women 
and girls. These also cut and carry 
in grass for sale and for the cattle, 
climbing over most dangerous pre- 
cipices to secure it, The cattle, 
sheep, and goats are taken out to 
raze by the boys. 

The Pathan, in fact, is essentially 
lazy, except in war and the chase. 
He will not doa hand’s turn more 
than he is compelied. He loves, 
of all things, to sit before the mus- 
jid or the hoojra (guest - house) 
and gossip, bragging (especially the 
Afreedee) of his prowess, and the 
impenetrability of his mountain 
fastnesses while he is alive. The 
men do indeed generally build 
their own towers, and in charac- 
teristic fashion. The Khan sum- 
mons his retainers and neighbours 
to the work. When all are col- 
lected, after much talking and eat- 
ing the work is begun; at noon 
they eat and smoke and talk— 
always talk— then build again to 
sundown; then set to eating and 
talking again. The Khan feeds all 
who are engaged in the work till it 
is finished, when he gives a grand 
feast, adding perhaps a few sheep; 
so that, one way and another, each 
tower costs between two and three 
hundred rupees. 

When not fighting or hunting, 
the Pathan goes about with bent 
head, in long slouching strides, 
fancying himself a wonderful being. 

Although his conversation at 
times turns on history (if it can be 
called such), politics, and religion, 
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the Pathan is excessively ignorant. 
A few youths learn to read the 
Koran, and recite long passages 
from it, and sometimes from other 
Eastern writings; but these at 
once set up as Moollahs or priests. 
There is no hierarchy or regular 
priesthood, Every man who can read 
the Koran is considered capable of 
leading the prayers in the musjids, 
and even of becoming a regular 
priest, though these places are 
generally reserved for the Syuds— 
descended or supposed to be de- 
scended from the Prophet, or at 
least from the family of the Ko- 
reish, who take the place of the 
Levites among the Jews. The 
great bulk of the Pathans are of the 
orthodox or Sunni sect—the same 
as the Turks, Arabians, and most 
Indian Mobammedans, in distinc- 
tion from the Shiahs—chiefly Per- 
sians—and the Wahabis, a compar- 
atively new sect, who may be 
looked on as the Covenanters of the 
Moslem world for fanaticism, who, 
however, refuse all belief in prophets, 
angels, saints, shrines, &c., and con- 
sider themselves bound to struggle 
against all earthly sovereigns who 
are not of their own sect, These 
are looked on as dangerous heretics 
by the orthodox. Though a fanatic 
in religion, the Pathan has but a 
poor knowledge of what his religion 
is. He repeats the cry that “God 
is God, and Mahomed is His pro- 
phet,” with great earnestness. He 
gives tithes tothe priest. He keeps 
the stated fasts of the Moharram— 
not even smoking from sunrise to 
sunset during the thirty days, mak- 
ing up for his daily abstinence by 
indulging more than usual in food 
and tobacco at night. He will not 
mention the name pig, nor drink 
wine, His laws of Liiettenes are 
those propounded to him by his 
priest from the Koran. But except 
the moollahs—some of whom are 
learned in religious polemics—none 


can read or write, and they have no 
general knowledge. Strict deists in 
theory, and taught by the first prin- 
ciples of their creed to abhor any- 
thing likely to detract from the 
oneness of deity, they are, like all 
mountaineers, very superstitious. 

The divs, djinns, and fairies of 
all Mohammedan literature are of 
course objects of faith, though not 
of sight. Their superstitious fancies 
content themselves with the .invo- 
cation of saints, pilgrimages to ziar- 
ats or shrines, or takias—the former 
being the burial-places, the latter 
resting-spots in their wanderings— 
of holy men. Here prayers are 
offered to God, and the intercession 
of saints requested for their prayers, 
the objects of which are invariably 
material, not spiritual—the request 
for a son, cure from iilness, death 
of enemies, riches for themselves, 
never an increase of purity, or holi- 
ness, or help in a heavenward path, 
For, unlike the trembling Chris- 
tian, with a morbid idea of his ex- 
treme sinfulness, taught, to think 
that heaven is to be the reward of 
a few chosen ones, and begging to 
be included, the Pathan looks on 
himself as secure for all eternity 
because he is a Mohammedan. In 
controversy recognising some inter- 
mediate state akin to the purgatory 
of the early Churches—where pun- 
ishment for offences against other 
Mohammedans is meted out— he 
yet feels individually secure. Re- 
pentance, redemption, purity, hu- 
mility, the great watchwords of 
the Christian, are unknown to the 
Pathan either in precept or practice. 
Miracles performed at shrines are 
commonly reported and _ believed 
amongst them, always as frivolous 
and useless to mankind as most 
modern instances of these imposi- 
tions. , 

In the heart of Peshawar — per- 
haps. the vilest city in Asia—has 
long been established a Christian 
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mission, whose members have gained 
a hold on the affections of the bra- 
tal mob around them by their de- 
votion to the sick in times of chol- 
era and other pestilence. But they 
make few converts. When they 
do so, however, it is generally from 
among the more intelligent classes 
—men who have gone through the 
usual phases of thought; first, from 
Mohammedanism to simpler deism 
(that is, rejecting shrines, miracles, 
&c.); then atheism, or something 
like it; next Christianity, the last 
phase being long delayed. During 
the intermediate stages they are 
very candid and open in their opin- 
ions, contemptuous in their references 
to the superstitions around them. 
A story is told of one of these men 
in his transition stage. Crossing 
the Indus with a boat-ioad of others 
at Attok during the monsoon, a 
storm burst on them. The others 
cried to various saints for help. 
“What is the good of calling on 
dead saints ?” said our friend. “Why 
not call on me, who am a living 
Syud, or on some living man who 
might hear you?’ Saying this, he 
turned towards Eusufzai, and hor- 
rified his listeners by shouting louder 
than all the rest, “O Lumsden 
Sahib Babadar, save me! O 
Lumsden Sahib Bahadar, save me !” 
We are not sure if the man eventu- 
ally tarned Christian, but think he 
did. 

In our native armies the Sikh, 
Rajput, Poorbia, and even the 
Goorkha, can generally read and 
write a little when they join, but 
notthe Pathan. The latter are, how- 
ever, very quick learners, once they 
begin. We certainly get the finest 
of their youth in our armies, and 
get them young and healthy. They 
soon form excellent soldiers, and 
even fair scholars. Their military 
air sits well on their stalwart frames, 
They serve with enthusiasm, though 
prone soon to become discontented ; 
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and revengeful crimes are often 
committed by them. They easily 
take offence, and are very ready to 
quarrel and fight. The conspiracy 
amongst a few of them with General 
Roberts’ Koorum column, the de- 
sertion of a few of them from Sir 
Samuel Browne’s Jelalabad force, 
are apt to raise the question of the 
advisability of using them on the 
border—some even going so far as to 
talk of excluding all Pathans from 
campaigns within their own country. 
This opinion is unjust to the great 
body, not only of the Pathans of 
Eusufzai, Hazara, &c., who have no 
sympathy with the Afreedees, but 
also with reference to the Afreedee 
sepoy himself. There have indeed 
been desertions, chiefly from among 
the Zakhakhels; and the deserters 
have perhaps done us more mis- 
chief than all others of the tribe 
put together. But a sepoy in the 
ranks would without hesitation 
shoot down a deserter of his own 
clan if he had achance ; and even, if 
need be, fire on his own homestead. 
We think, on examination, that these 
deserters might all be classed under 
the following heads, not one for 
political or patriotic reasons : Those 
who were afraid of losing their share 
of “ pass” money paid by us; those 
who could not resist the temptation 
of joining in the plunder of the 
Ameer’s flying army; those who 
had some personal grievance, real or 
imaginary, with their commissioned 
or non-commissioned native officers, 
or who had been disappointed in 
hopes of speedy promotion; some 
few from a knowledge that with a 
good rifle and seventy rounds of am- 
munition in hand they had the op-_ 
portunity of becoming men of note 
in their clan, instead of being private 
soldiers for years to come. Soldier- 
ing in a regular army, being well 
disciplined, brings out the best 
points of the Pathan—enlarges his 
ideas, increases his knowledge, im- 
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poses self-restraint; while the pen- 
sions paid regularly to those who 
have served long in our ranks have 
begun a more friendly feeling to- 
wards us in theircountry, The pen- 
sioners being richer than their neigh- 
bours, obtain an influence generally 
used for good. They have often 
aided largely in bringing their tribes 
to terms after a conflict with our 
troops or before an expected one. 
This, unfortunately, can only be said 
of the higher class of pensioners. 
The greater number, on returning 
to their villages flushed with their 
re-cbtained freedom, often burst into 
wild excesses and return with fresh 
vigour to their old restless style of 
life. They find a long list of scores 
awaiting settlement, and till this 
is done they can hardly look their 
friends in the face. Some, debauched 
by the life in garrison towns, bring 
their knowledge of vice there gained 
to their aid, and often the last state 
of that man is worse than the first. 
Though a keen hand at a bargain, 
and very avaricious — buying and 
selling cattle, sheep, fowls, wood, 
and grass—he yet draws a line 
somewhere ; he will not lend money 
on usury nor keep a sho the 
former being forbidden by the 
Koran, the latter being considered 
derogatory. The callings of bankers 
and shopkeepers are taken up by 
the ubiquitous Bunya—called in 
the Punjab Authrie, among the 
Pathans simply Hindoo or Hindko. 
Each hamlet has its own bunya, 
who lives with his family—abiding 
by the simple rites of his father’s 
creed, offering his prayers daily be- 
fore his lamp or some other repre- 
sentative of the household god of 
his ancestors; unmolesting and 
generally unmolested ; utterly callous 
to the fierce party strifes of the 
people among whom his fate has 
placed him; buying up their ghee, 
wool, goats’ hair, and selling to 
them or exchanging for these articles 
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salt, tobacco, indigo, and other 
household commodities—with don- 
key or mule loads of these he goes 
unarmed to the farthest nooks, 
the most wild and secluded glens, 
sleeping at night under some giant 
tree or massive rock, drinking of 
the clear springs of water round 
him, and eating his chapputies con- 
tentedly ; neither marrying the 
daughters of the Moslem nor giving 
his daughters to them; lending 
money at fabulous rates of interest 
to impecunious chiefs, to enable 
them to squander largely at their 
marriage festivals, or in keeping up 
the village hoojras, guest-houses, 
where wayfarers of the faithful can 
claim, and without question obtain, 
food and lodging for the night free 
of cost, giving to the villagers in 
exchange such scraps of news or 
tales as they have been able to pick 
up in their wanderings, inventing 
miracles and wonders when their 
stock of facts is falling short. 
Ignorant as are the men, the wo- 
men are if possible moreso, Looked 
on as useful servants and necessary 
mothers of sons, they seldom join 
the evening prayers, though I have 
seen some doing so—never instruct- 
ed in anything by the men. Per- 
mitted by their creed to have four 
wives, few but the chiefs can aftord 
this luxury, as they have to pay 
a pretty heavy sum to the girl’s 
father for her. A second or third 
wife is seldom taken by the poorer 
amongst them, unless no son has 
been born in the house. As in all 
Mohammedan countries, the half- 
brothers generally detest each other, 
and the division of the patrimony 
after the father’s death causes many 
quarrels and much bloodshedding. 
Not seldom feuds are caused by 
a father betrothing a girl to one 
suitor and taking the money for 
her, and afterwards making her 
over to a second for a larger sum. 
Girls are generally married before 
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the age of twelve ; and this, together 
with the hard life of labour, prob- 
ably accounts for their ageing and 
losing all pretence to beauty before 
thirty. Adultery is never forgiven, 
The Pathan has no respect and little 
affection for his wife; but honour, 
or rather self-esteem, is of more im- 
portance, and an elopement is soon- 
er or later followed by the murder 
of the couple: yet elopements and 
abductions are common. 

Though overbearing and exact- 
ing, and not slow at cruelly striking 
a woman, a Pathan seldom kills one 
except in a fit of jealousy, Yet. it 
is not surprising that among people 
so little restrained, brutal murders of 
wives, and even of children, do occur. 
A noted freebooter, who for many 
years kept the border of Bonair in 
a ferment by his raids, had once been 
a village Jumberdar or revenue-col- 
lector for Government. Returning 
from the fields one evening tired 
and sulky, he asked his wife for a 
cup of milk while she was engaged 
in nursing her baby. She replied 
that so soon as she could remove 
the child she would attend to his 
wants. Snatching the infant from 
her arms he dashed its head against 
the wall, saying her dyty was to 
attend to him first. He had of course 
to fly across the border. Gathering 
a party of desperadoes round him, 
he used to go in disguise to some 
village in the plains, watch an op- 
portunity, cause an alarm at one 
end of the village, while he snatched 
some rich bunya’s child from its 
house at the other, and made off. 
The bereaved parents would shortly 
after be informed that on deposit- 
ing a sum of money at a certain 
spot the child would be restored. 
He kept this up for some years, 
but at length paid with his life for 
his villanies. 

On the approach of Englishmen, 
or of any man of rank likely to 
have the power of abduction in 


their eyes, the women are hustled 
out of sight, but otherwise they 
are free to roam unveiled. A few 
of the richer ones, however, affect 
the purdah—that is, keep their 
wives closely confined. Where they 
have long been in contact with Eng- 
lishmen, however, the fear of out- 
rage has died out, and no restraints 
are imposed; but the women must 
not be seen by the husband in con- 
versation with other men. 

The villages in Swat Hazara and 
other districts are often very large ; 
but in the Afreedee country proper, 
the huts are in a very small propor- 
tion to the inhabitants, most of 
whom live in caves, either among 
the rocks at mountain bases or on 
the banks of streams. These latter, 
originally hollows scooped out in 
the concrete by the action of water, 
have been enlarged sometimes to 
horizontal depth of 30 feet and 
more, proportionately wide, and 6 
or 8 feet high, sometimes divided 
into compartments for the cattle or 
separate families, Here they stow 
away firewood, grass, and grain. 
Their cattle cannot easily be carried 
off by marauding parties at night. 
They can leave the caves during 
the summer months for the winter 
residence, and vice versd, without 
fear of finding them a mass of dust 


and ashes on their return, as too 


often is the case with huts; and 
while in occupation, a few towers 
can defend great bodies of them. 
Another reason for the small num- 
ber of buts is the great want of 
timber in these valleys. There is 
not a single pine-tree of any species 
in the Khyber, nor, as far as is 
yet known, in any other of the 
Afreedee valleys: no timber of any 
kind. The only trees worthy of 
the name are stunted oaks, the wild 
olive, and the acacia. The “ Safed- 
Koh” is covered with magnificent 
pines; but there are no whecled 
conveyances, and no roads for them, 
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Nor is there sufficient water-carriage 
anywhere; for though the central 
streams drain large areas, the water, 
as I have said before, often disappears 
under the bed of the water-course, 
leaving that dry and pebbly. During 
the monsoon the streams become 
torrents for a few hours at a time; 
but in condition they are equally 
unfitted for navigation of .any kind. 

The cultivation of the soil is in 
the most primitive state, the yoke 
of lean oxen dragging a primitive 
plough, which scratches two-inch- 
deep furrows in the soil. No at- 
tempt is made at manuring. When 
ground is impoverished, it is allowed 
to lie fallow for some years, The 
ice cultivation, of course, needs 


more care; and no little ingenuity 
is at times exercised in conducting 
water to the desired locality. 
The food of the Pathan consists 
of the usual chappati or hand-made 
cake of plain flour, baked in the 


ashes or in a small oven at the 
door of the hut, some salt and 
chee or clarified butter, and mutton. 
Meat of all kinds is eaten when 
procurable. A broken-legged or 
sickly bullock, if its throat can be 
cut with the usual prayer before 
its last gasp, or a stolen camel, 
often adds to the larder, 

The chief pleasure of the Pathan 
is found in fighting. It is aston- 
ishing how rapidly the clansmen 
gather. All may be perfectly quiet 
in the villages; no sign of strife, 
Towards dusk a beacon-fire blazes 
up on some prominent hill-top, and 
shots are heard. These are re- 
sponded to from the towers, In- 
stantly every man snatches up his 
arms and his bag of flour, and 
hastens to the rendezvous; from 
thence to the scene of action. Two 
or three days are sufficient to gather 
thousands, all ready for a week’s 
campaign at least. The cattle are 
driven by the boys; the women 
carry off the children and house- 
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hold goods to the nearest retreats 
in the hills. No Juggage animals, 
no transport or commissariat offi- 
cers, required. Each man carries 
his own food and ammunition, and 
at night wraps himself in his tur- 
ban, or a spare sheet or blanket, 
and rolls close to the huge fires, or 
takes shelter under rock or tree, if 
not engaged from sunset to near 
sunrise in harassing the foe. If 
the affair is likely to y last long, when 
there is more than one brother in 
the house, one goes out for a week, 
the other being ready to take his 
place next week; the same with 
father and son: or in cases of great 
emergency, all the able-bodied men 
join the chief, and the Davids of 
the family are sent in due time to 
inquire after their welfare, taking 
with them a fresh supply, of ata 
(flour), and perhaps a few cheeses, 
not forgetting a gift for the Khan, 
as in the days of Jesse and Saul. 
The scenes at night round the 
Pathan watch - fires are weirdly 
picturesque, even among the rag- 
ged treeless mountains of the 
Afreedees ; still more so among the 
pine-clad slopes, backed with the 
eternal snows, in Swat and upper 
Hazara, Qn arriving at the bivouac, 
a sheet is laid under some giant 
tree for the chief; round him gather 
the clansmen. Some roll together 
huge logs, which soon form blazing 
masses of flame, rising high among 
the stately trunks of the pine- trees: 
some bring water to wash their feet; 
others knead dough into thick cakes 
and bake them on the ashes; while 
others search out the flocks of the 
nearest goojurs, the more gentle 
shepherds of the mountains, and 
secure a few goats or sheep and 
ghurras of butter-milk. The ani- 
mals are soon hullal’d (throats cut), 
with the usual prayer to Allah, 
hacked into small pieces, these 
pieces skewered in rows on the iron 
ramrods of the muskets and held 
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in the flames till partly scorched. 
Then the pieces are torn off by 
ready fingers and greedily eaten in 
company with huge pieces of chap- 
pati, the whole washed down with 
great gulps of water or butter-milk. 
The meal done, the men circle round 
their fires, tell tales of murder or 
the chase, pass the hookah round 
and round, and smoke and talk till 
far into the night. Or at times the 
war drums and pipes strike up 
noisily some wild chant, A party 
draw their swords and take up their 
shields, circle round the fires, and 
to the beat of drum step in unison 
right and left, forward and back- 
ward, flashing the swords in the 
firelight, and strike their neighbours’ 
shields. The music quickens; the 
dancers, gradually worked into 
phrenzy, scream and shout, leap and 
circle like teetotums, round and 
round, wilder, swifter; the echoes 
of the revels ring through the 
forests, the very trees seem to join 
the wild orgie,-——till at length, 
wearied with their circling, the dan- 
cers with a long wild howl sink 
exhausted on the ground, SentrieS 
are placed, quietness and darkness 
gather round, till at length no 
sound strikes the ear but the gentle 
“ hoot-hoot” of the owl, or some 
distant howl of a wolf or jackal. At 
early dawn they are up, and after a 
frugal meal are again on the march ; 
or already the flames of some sur- 
prised hamlet rise in the air, 
mingled with “Allah, Allah!” of 
the contending parties. 

Some thirty times have British 
troops been compelled to cross the 
frontiers to punish now one tribe, 
now another, for their depredations. 
Occasionally a little tact might have 
prevented bloodshed. But more 
often military expeditions have not 
been resorted to by the authorities 
till every effort short of an attack 
in foree has been made to bring 
the tribes to reason. The long for- 
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bearance of our Government has 
generally been taken as a sign of 
weakness; and sooner or later it 
has been found necessary to send 
out the troops before matters could 
be satisfactorily arranged. 

The first punishment for a raid 
usually adopted is the blockade 
—that is, small bodies of troops, 
police, or levies have been station- 
ed along the frontier opposite the 
offending tribe, whose members are 
forbidden to enter British territory. 
All trade with the tribe has been 
put a stop to, in the hope that the 
inconveniences and loss resulting 
therefrom might induce them to 
seek a reconciliation. But as a 
rule, while on one side we close 
their trade routes, the other three 
sides are open to them. They can 
continue to buy and sell as usual, 
either by intermediate transactions 
with their next-door neighbours or 
by individuals assuming for the 
time being the name of some ad- 
joining tribe. 

When this has failed, as is too 
often the case, a short military ex- 
pedition through the country of the 
tribe has to be made—a raid, in 
fact. Villages and crops are burnt, 
cattle sometimes taken, and per- 
haps a few prisoners, and the troops 
march back again. But these have 
generally been failures, So long as 
the troops advance the Pathans 
retreat, merely firing from advanta- 
geous points at the column or skir- 
mishing parties. But as soon ‘as a 
retreat is begun, every man who 
can carry a musket follows the 
retiring column, and harasses it 
till it has left the flaming villages 
far behind—our loss being gener- 
ally much greater than that of the 
enemy ; and our prestige for a time 
falls visibly. Our system of raid- 
ing has indeed been very successful, 
especially of late under the manage- 
ment of Major Cavagnari. When 
some one particular hamlet has 
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offended,, or when the walls of 
some small village within a few 
hours’ march of our border have 
sheltered some noted outlaw, and 
permitted him to commit depre- 
dations in British villages, having 
this friendly refuge to fly to when 
pursued —then indeed, on some 
half-dozen occasions, Cavagnari has 
suddenly appeared in the quarters 
of the nearest regiment, generally 
the Guide Corps; has started at 
dusk with a few hundred cavalry 
or infantry ; marched across coun- 
try and into the hills all night; 
at early dawn reached and _sur- 
rounded the village. At daybreak, 
a summons for the surrender of the 
criminal has been sent in. The 
Pathans woke up to find themselves 
entrapped, cried for pardon, agreed 
to all demands, gave up the de- 
linquent, and accompanied the 
return march of the troops till 
British territory had again been 
entered. These little raids have 
been successful, but seldom the 
larger ones. A last resort has 
been, as in the Jowaki expedition, 
to collect a large force opposite 
the offending tribe—a force able 
to meet all possible opposition, 
well supplied with guns, ammu- 
aition, and commissariat; and bit 
by bit the country bas been occu- 
pied and held—till the tribe, thor- 
oughly humbled, came to terms, 
The Jowaki expedition was a suc- 
cessful affair of this stamp. The 
country was occupied or repeatedly 
overrun from November to March: 
then the Jowakes agreed to our 
modified terms. On one point, 
indeed, they hung out to the last, 
preferring rather to abandon their 
country, from which they had been 
driven, than give up the criminals 
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we demanded, who had taken refuge 
with them. 

An advance into a Pathan valley 
will never succeed in humbling the 
tribe, unless the troops can remain 
there as long as they please, If it 
should be necessary to coerce the 
tribes who will become our subjects 
on the advancement of our frontier, 
some such system must be adopted ; 
and as there are great facilities for 
its being done thoroughly, there is 
no reason why it should not be 
done if required. For instance, the 
Khyber can at any time be occu- 
pied. It is now in our hands, and 
might easily remain so, and with 
advantage. In its western portion, 
which is 4000 feet in elevation, a 
good cantonment could be formed 
to replace Peshawar. From Khyber 
to Bazar is only a few hours’ jour- 
ney. To reduce Bara, and subse- 
quently Tirah, to subjection, a large 
force could be collected in Bazar, 
say 7000 men, with three months’ 
provisions. When all was ready, 
the Bara Jirgahs might be sum- 
moned, If they refused to come, 
5000 men could be advanced in 
three or four columns over the 
few wiles lying between Bazar and 
the crest of the range, shutting in 
Bara. Here the troops would be 
in an impregnable position, and 
the Bara villages at their mercy. 
If necessary, more provisions could 
be sent up; then an advance made 
into Maidan or upper Afreedee 
Tirah ; from thence into the Oorakzai 
Tirah, The great point would be 
first to place the troops on crests 
of ranges or in open valleys where 
the enemy could not attack them 
without heavy loss; then to keep 
them there till the Jirgah sub- 
mitted. 
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Tue extension of the ‘Life of 
the Prince Consort’ beyond the 
three volumes in which Mr, Theo- 
dore Martin had originally intended 
to include the work, scarcely requires 
an explanation, and certainly stands 
in no need of an apology. We can 
easily understand how a life so 
many-sided — so full of high pur- 
poses, so eventful in wide-reaching 
results — must unfold itself to the 
earnest biographer; and how the 
canvas, which had at first seemed 
ample enough, must be enlarged 
and enlarged again to allow ‘the 
portrait to be of life-size. It was 
characteristic of the Prince Consort 
to find in each succeeding year a 
wider scope for his maturing ex- 
perience and increasing influence ; 
to strike out new ways of making 
himself useful to the country, and 
of lightening the burden and re- 
sponsibilities of the Crown, With 
each year, therefore, the biographer 
finds more to record — more that 
cannot be hurried over without a 
sacrifice of completeness, or omitted 
except at the risk of offering an 
imperfect presentation of that won- 
derful aptitude for business which, 
to the public, was one of the most 
recognisable features in the Prince’s 
character. It is with “a crowded 
hour of glorious life” that the 
Prince Consort’s biographer has to 
deal, and we feel that the story 
must come too soon to an end 
even when the most has been 
made of it. But two years now 
remain to be gone over, and we 
are pleased to dwell all the more 
minutely upon the period before 
us, in which we see the Prince 
crowned with the fruits of mental 
vigour aud physical energy—pos- 


sessed of the confidence of the 
country, which he bad struggled 
so hard against prejudice to secure, 
and blessed with the affection of 
wife and children, of which no con- 
sort had ever proved himself to be 
more worthy. But even in the 
portion of the memoir before us, we 
seem to see warnings that the strain 
of work was telling upon an over- 
taxed constitution; and the occa- 
sional references which the Prince’s 
correspondence makes at this time 
to stomachic ailments and nervous 
sufferings, although doubtless mer- 
tioned with little concern, read to 
us as the omens of ‘the coming end, 

It is seldom that a book has run 
to the same length as the ‘ Life of 
the Prince Consort,’ in which the 
reader has been so little conscious of 
the author’s effort. So completely 
has Mr. Martin surrendered hiinself 
to his subject, so naturally have the 
Prince’s life and character been 
made to develop themselves in his 
hands, that throughout the first 
three volumes our interest in the 
narrative has never been so long 
suspended as to leave us an oppor- 
tunity of looking at the author. It 
is perhaps the highest compliment 
that we can pay to his work when 
we say that Mr. Martin has in a 
great measure conquered the gossip- 
ing curiosity that attaches to the 
preparation of such a memoir as 
that of the Prince Consort, and has 
concentrated our whole attention 
on the subject. The high aus- 
pices under which the book was 
written, and the affectionate so- 
licitude for a husband’s memory 
which its primary object was to sa- 
tisfy, were sure to challenge doubts 
as to the unity of the authorship. 
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It is a book in which every reader 
would be tempted to seek for views 
that would carry with them a 
higher authority than a biographer’s 
conclusions, however weighty these 
might be of themselves, and to make 
out a source of inspiration in the 
background regulating the flow of 
opinion through all the course of 
the narrative. The skilful use which 
Mr. Martin has made of his mate- 
rials has in a great measure fore- 
stalled such inquiry. The freedom 
with which he has been permitted 
to quote from the Queen’s diaries, 
keeps her Majesty’s opinions suffi- 
ciently before usjwithout impairing 
our consciousnefs of the biographer’s 
responsibility. In the volume now 
issued we seem to have more posi- 
tive assertions of the author’s indi- 
viduality than in any of those that 
preceded it. Whether it is that 


he is warming to his work, or that 
he is feeling firmer ground beneath 
his feet, he shows less hesitation 


in adding his encomium to those 
events in the Prince’s career which 
have aroused his admiration, as well 
as less reticence in passing frank 
opinions upon politics and public 
men. The widening area in the 
present part of the work, and the 
broad issues of European policy that 
fall within its scope, make the duties 
of the biographer alternate with 
those of the historian, and bring 
the narrator into much clearer relief 
than he stands in the memoir parts 
of the book, where he is naturally 
overshadowed by his subject. 

The interest of the present vol- 
ume centres more than ever in the 
character of the Prince Consort, and 
in the family life of the Court. 
In the third volume, his biogra- 
pher had successfully brought him 
through the stormy events of the 
Crimean war; had vindicated him 
from the “obloquy and misrepre- 
sentation which the Prince during 
that period was compelled to under- 
go in silence ;” and had shown bim 
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to the public as the laborious and 
devoted adviser of the Crown, as the 
— guardian of the honour of 

ritain, and as labouring night and 
day to lighten the load of royalty 
upon his Wife. There was little in 
the picture to give a point to polit- 
ical rancour, and yet there were 
those who could not let the occasion 
slip of turning the retrospect of the 
Prince’s position to the account of 
party feeling. We now enter upon 
years tinged with less bitterness, 
when the Prince’s public virtues 
were better understood and conse- 
quently more appreciated, and when 
his more clearly defined position as 
Prince Consort gave him a recog- 
nised influence at home and abroad. 
We rise above the wretched party 
cabals into which the Crown was 
in a great measure dragged during 
the Crimean period, and in which 
it was almost impossible for any 
section of the Constitution to take a 
creditable part. We are now better 
able to fix our minds, undistracted 
by jarring influences, upon the de- 
velopment of the Prince’s character, 
and to mark the ever-broadening 
scope that it presents as we trace 
its onward progress; and we can 
more clearly realise the difficulties 
of the biographer when he pictures 
himself in the position of “ one who, 
in climbing some great mountain, 
finds steep emerging upon: steep be- 
fore him, when he thinks he has 
neared and even gained the sum- 
mit.” 

Mr. Martin has unquestionably 
made the Prince Consort much 
better understood; he has placed 
his sterling virtues and exemplary 
life before us in that bright light 
in which we would all have the 
husband of our Sovereign to stand : 
but while he has fixed the Prince’s 
reputation on an unchallengeable 
basis, it is still doubtful whether that 
a will exhibit him in the 
ight of a popular hero. We have 
no reason to suppose that the bio- 
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grapber has played the part of a 
panegyrist—in fact we know that 
he has meted out no more than 
sober justice to the Prince’s lofty 
character; and yet our feelings 
hardly yield that spontaneous re- 
sponse that might be looked for, 
How is this? If we venture ona 
reply, our answer must be more to 
our own disadvantage than to that 
of either the Prince Consort or of 
his biographer. That side of the 
Prince’s life which is turned to- 
wards the public is so free from the 
ordinary weaknesses of humanity, so 
uncheckered by any of the frailties 
that we are accustomed to meet 
with in the best of men, that the 
world, as it were, feels rebuked in 
his presence. The unswerving per- 
sistence in the path of duty, the 
unbending rectitude of purpose that 
ruled his whole conduct—to both 
of which Mr, Martin has done no 
more than strict justice—seem in a 
manner to oppress us. The rulers 
whom the world loves best are gen- 
erally those whom it has forgiven 
the most ; and it is quite conceiv- 
able that the Prince’s memory would 
have been dearer to the nation, bad 
there been a lighter side to his 
character by which the popular 
imagination could have more readily 
taken hold, Even a biographer is 
at a disadvantage in dealing with a 
life of which the plain record must 
necessarily bear the appearance of 
a eulogium; where he has no gene- 
rous errors to apologise for, not even 
failings leaning to virtue’s side for 
which he must ask the public’s 
indulgence. 

While the Prince lived, he com- 
manded intense respect, and no 
small measure of admiration among 
her Majesty’s subjects; but it would 
be flattery to say that he ever ex- 
cited much of what is called popular 
enthusiasm for himself, or divided 
with his Wife any great share of 
that warm liking which has always 
been felt towards the Queen’s per- 
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son. That the Prince had all the 
qualities which are calculated to 
attract warm affection, these vol- 
umes afford ample evidence; and 
in his devoted love for wife and 
children, his tenderness towards his 
relations, his loyalty to his early 
friendships, and in his praise- 
worthy but somewhat unpictur- 
esque attachment to Baron Stock- 
mar, we are sensible of a nature 
that might have struck the highest 
chords of popular enthusiasm. Of 
this we become more and more con- 
vinced as Mr. Martin’s work pro- 
gresses. It was consistent, however, 
with the Prince’s magnanimity— 
with that self-suppression which is 
so well brought out in this me- 
moir—to wish to stand as little as 
he could between the throne and 
the people. We can easily suppose, 
then, that the Prince felt the duty 
of sacrificing a share of the popu- 
larity that a little effort on his part 
would have secured, rather than 
attract towards his own person any 
portion of that national affection 
which was due to the Queen. ‘This, 
it seems to us, suggests an ex- 
planation which sets much of the 
Prince’s public career in a clearer 
and more intelligible light than 
we have hitherto been accustomed 
to view it in, and which worthily 
completes the picture which is now 
set before us.’ 

The subjects embraced in the 
new volume of the Prince Con- 
sort’s life can scarcely stir so much 
party controversy as the Crimean 
portion of the memoirs gave rise to. 
The chief political events which it 
comprises are the Franco-Russian 
intrigues which landed Napoleon 
III. in the Italian war; the Sepoy 
Mutiny, and the transference of the 
government of India from the Com- 
pany to the Crown; the peace of 
Villafranca and rise of the house 
of Savoy; and the accession of the 
now Emperor William to the Re- 
gency of Prussia. In domestic 
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policy, the volume covers the defeat 
of Lord Palmerston’s Ministry on 
the Conspiracy Bill, and the short- 
lived Derby Administration; the 
measures connected with the re- 
organisation of India; and the re. 
newal of the agitation for Parlia- 
mentary reform. In the domestic 
life of the Court, we come to the 
private visit of the Emperor Na- 
poleon to Osborne, the marriage of 
the Princess Royal, and the Royal 
visit to Cherbourg ; and the volume 
closes with the end of 1859, the 
last entry quoted from the. Prince’s 
diary being “ We danced in the 
New Year.” The period thus em- 
braced is one of the busiest and 
most eventful in the Prince’s life, 
when he had successfully placed 
himself above calumny at home, and 
had made his influence appreciated 
abroad, when his efforts to leaven 
the national culture with art and 
liberal science had begun to be 
duly prized, and when every measure 
of philanthropy and enlightenment 
was turning towards him as its 
natural. promoter. A busy time 
for the Prince, as Mr. Martin’s pages 
testify, carrying with it a strain 
both mental and physical that must 
soon have told; carrying with it 
also many anxious thoughts, that 
we now learn for the first time, but 
sweetened by a domestic felicity 
that did not fail to give him good 
heart for the work. 

The conclusion of the Crimean 
war wassuceceeded by good prospects 
of peace in Europe, darkened only 
by the restless spirit which Russia 
displayed in executing the treaty 
of Paris, and by the petty obstruc- 
tions which she was constantly 
seeking to throw in its way. The 
tactics employed by the Czar’s Gov- 
ernment were as nearly as possible 
those whieh it has repeated in the 
earrying out of the Berlin Treaty. 
Mr. Martin’s account of the pusition 
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of Russia is as applicable to her 
conduct at the present time as to 
her position after the Crimean war. 


‘Russia made no secret,” he says, 
“that if she acquiesced in her present 
defeat, she did so only in the hope of 
renewing her inroads on the Ottoman 
empire when her forces were suffi- 
ciently recruited to enable her to make 
a dead letter of the Treaty of Paris, 
Much might have happened in Europe 
before that time to-make the same 
combination of the Western Powers 
impossible, before which she had for 
the time been compelled to succumb. 
She might count on the miserable 
Government of Turkey to falsify the 
promises of reform which were de- 
manded from it when that treaty was 
concluded, and to be, as it had always 
been, the tool of the vile intrigue of 
which Constantinople was the centre. 
If only the European powers should 
relapse into easy indifference as to the 
fulfilment by the Porte of its pledges 
to turn over a new leaf, and to take 
measures for the welfare of the races 
under its rule, and for a sound admin- 
istration of its finances, it would never 
be difficult to bring up the Eastern 
Question at some convenient season 
when impatient disgust at a misrule 
and at an inveteracy of corruption 
which no warnings ‘from within or 
from without could arrest, might 
have detached from the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment the sympathy of every other 
European Power.” 


The keen penetration of the St. 
Petersburg Government soon saw a 
prospect of the Emperor Napoleon’s 
aims being made subservient to its 
interests by skilfully planned ad- 
vances— “bons procédés.” The 
peace had left those sanguine hopes 
of a rearrangement of the European 
treaties with which the Emperor 
had embarked on the war with 
Russia ungratified, and the military 
prestige which France had gained in 
the Crimea, was only fanning his 
desire for an enlargement of frontier. 
To open the Emperor’s eyes to the 
insidiousness of Russia’s motives, 
and to keep him true to the inter- 
ests of the Anglo-French alliance, 
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became incumbent on the British 
Government; and the high regard 
which Napoleon entertained for the 
Prince’s good opinion, gave the 
latter grounds for hoping that he 
would be able to intervene before 
France was enmeshed in the web 
of Russian diplomacy, Writing in 
April, 1857, to announce the birth 
of the Princess Beatrice, the Prince 
cautions the Emperor against the 
effects which the proposed visit 
of the Grand Duke Constantine 
to the Tuileries might have on 
the mind of Europe, if not on his 
own plans. Napoleon, however, 
was not above being flattered by 
advances from the most conserva- 
tive Government in Europe, which 
had hitherto treated his own position 
with undisguised disdain, and had 
refused to look upon himself person- 
ally as belonging to the brotherhood 
of European sovereigns. The hopes 
of rearrangement of territory which 
Russia was not slow to hold out, 
were a temptation that the nephew 
of Bonaparte could scarcely be ex- 
pected to resist, He would have 
preferred Austria for an ally; but 
Austria then, as now, was sigually 
loyal to the treaty, and determined 
to maintain the integrity of Tur- 
key within the prescribed limits. 
Napoleon’s mortification at the atti- 
tude of Austria was an additional 
incitement to respond to Russia’s 
overtures; and the train was thus 
laid which was soon destined to 
explode in another European war. 
It was witli the utmost caution, 
however, that Russia moved, and 
with a due regard to the state of 
public feeling in England. Mr, Mar- 
tin has deservedly emphasised a 
letter from Lord Clarendon to the 
Prince, remarking upon a rapid 
change which had come over the 
tone of the Czar’s Government to- 
wards Great Britain about this time. 
“From the moment,” writes Lord 
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Clarendon, dpropos of this new-born 
civility, “ that the result of the elec- 
tions was known at St. Petersburg, 
the change in Russian policy became 
apparent, and hence respect and def- 
erence were shown towards us.” 
Electors would do well to noe the 
precedent at a time when it is as 
incumbent upon England to have a 
Ministry that will show a firm front 
towards Russia, as it was in 1857, 
when Lord Palmerston was sent 
back to Parliament at the head of 
a large majority, chiefly, says Mr. 
Martin, “because in the recent 
struggle with Russia, while others 
had Jost heart, aud had frequently 
shown more sympathy with the 
nation’s adversaries than with the 
nation itself, he had never wavered,” 
But while the temper of England 
thus compelled Russia to go more 
warily to work, she was not the less 
intermitting in her exertions that 
she kept closer in the background 
herself and allowed Napoleon to 
become the scapegoat in the eyes 
of European opinion. 

The difference in character of the 
Emperor and the Prince Consort 
stands out very clearly in the pres- 
ent volume, the one serving as an 
admirable foil to the other. The 
Prince, while he seems to have had 
a sinceré personal liking for the 
Emperor, perfectly understood his 
temperament and position. He 
knew that Napoleon was naturally 
insincere, and made still more so 
by the force of his situation. With 
a more secure hold upon France, 
and a juster title to reign over it, 
the Emperor would probably have 
been a better man and a. better 
ruler; but the uncertainties amid 
which his life had been spent, had 
destroyed whatever element of cau- 
tion had been originally in his char- 
acter, as wellas that regard for the 
higher political honour which alone 
could bave made him a reliable ally. 
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Napoleon, on his side, seems to have 
been sincere, at least, in his regard 
for the Prince; to have valued his 
political counsels, though he would 
not, or could not, follow them ; and 
to have estimated at its true value 
the aflvantage of England’s friend- 
ship to his own position. When the 
condemnations of the English press 
on the Franco-Russian intrigues be- 
gan to make him uneasy, he anxi- 
ously sought a private interview 
with the Queen in the summer of 
1858, “to éclairer his own ideas,” 
and to remove the “ dissidences et 
mésintelligences” arising from his 
course of conduct. Of the re- 
markable interview which follow- 
ed, the Prince has left a formal 
memorandum, now given in full, 
from which it would almost have 
been possible to forecast the fate 
of the Second Empire. The start- 
ing-point was the settlement of the 
Danubian principalities, of which 
the Emperor strongly advocated the 
Russian project of a union under 
one head, and urged the feeling 
of the people in its favour, as well 
as the corrupt proceedings by which 
he alleged that the Porte had sought 
to thwart the measure. The Prince 
met these arguments by the home 
question—to which he begged “ an 
open and honest answer”— 


“Do you really care for the contin- 
nuance of the integrity of the Turkish 
Empire? This, with us, is a principle 
for which we have entered into the 
French alliance, for which we have 
made endless sacrifices in blood and 
treasure, and which we are determined 
to maintain with all the energy we 


SS. 

‘“‘The Emperor said he would be 
open and honest. If I asked him as 
a private individual, he did not care 
for it, and could not muster up any 
sympathy for such a sorry set as the 
Turks, 

‘I interrupted—that I thought as 
much. ‘But,’ he added, ‘if you ask 
me as a homme politique, c’est une autre 
chose.’”’ 


The real object underlying*the 
Emperor’s policy was soon after- 
wards tabled, the revision of the 
Treaties of 1815, which were bad, 
he said, and “remained as a me- 
morial of the union of Europe 
against France,” He had now given 
up the idea of touching them, he pro- 
fessed, but still he adhered to his 
conviction that the peace of Europe 
could never be lasting so Jong as it 
had these treaties fora basis. The 
ablest arguments which the Prince 
could offer against so dangerous a 
measure, the most striking warnings 
which he could cite from the his- 
tory of Europe, failed to touch the 
feeling which the Emperor had upon 
this subject,—and the “Osborne 
compromise,” as his biographer calls 
it, really turned out to have been no 
compromise at all; and the half- 
assent which the Emperor gave to 
the Prince’s views was somewhat 
too hastily mistaken for agreement. 
It seems to have been a fixed idea 
of, the Prince that the Emperor’s 
chief misfortune was the want of 
reliable advisers, from which the 
Second Empire certainly suffered 
all along. And his parting advice 
took the form of a platitude, the 
truth of which Mr. Martin rather 
too hastily endorses, that “no mon- 
arch had been great without having 
a great minister.” The experience 
of history, as we read it, points to 
a conclusion that is almost exactly 
opposite. 

Of the frequent intimacies inter- 
changed between the Imperial and 
Royal families during the three 
years 1857-59, we have now a full 
record. In August, 1857, the Queen 
and Prince Consort, with six of 
the Royal children, paid a private 
visit to the port of Cherbourg, the 
rapid completion of the fortifica- 
tions of which, commenced in the 
time of Louis XIV., were causing 
very natural misgivings in England, 
and makiug us anxious fora counter- 
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oise of some kind on our own coast 
of the Channel. The Royal family 
were received with great cordiality 
by the garrison and town, and ex- 
cited much enthusiasm among the 
Norman peasants as they drove about 
the environs. The Queen’s diary 
gives some charming descriptions of 
these drives, which we would gladly 
have quoted had space allowed. In 
August of the following year the 
Royal party were again present at 
the fétes on the opening of the great 
arsenal at Cherbourg—one of the 
most splendid of the many gorgeous 
pageants which now form the hap- 
piest memories of the Empire. The 
meeting was anxiously watched. 
France had already taken up an 
attitude decidedly hostile, and was 
encouraging the Italian patriots as 
well as urging on the Sardinian Gov- 
ernment, The greater portion of the 
English press was ver severe on the 
Emperor’s policy, and her Majesty’s 
Ministers had not dissembled their 
distrust of the devious course which 
he was pursuing. All these circum- 
stances produced no small amount 
of awkwardness, especially when 
taken in connection with the fact 
that the English Crown must have 
felt somewhat in the position of 
“holding a candle to the devil” by 
aiding in the inauguration of a work 
that might prove a serious menace 
to our own interests. Both the 
Emperor and the Queen were quite 
alive to the significance which 
Europe would attach to the meet- 
ing, and both had good reasons for 
guarding their utterance. “ The 
Royal party were to dine with the 
Emperor on board the Bretagne; 
and the Queen’s diary records that 
“we were both made very nervous 
by my poor Albert having to make 
a speech at this dinner in answer 
to one which the Emperor was go- 
ing to make, and having to compose 
it.” The Emperor, on his part, was 
equally anxious. 











“The Emperor was not in good 
spirits,” writes the Queen, “and seemed 
sensitive about all that has been said 
of him in England and elsewhere. At 
length, dinner over, came the terrible 
moment of the speeches. The Emperor 
made an admirable one, in a powerful 
voice, proposing my health and those 
of Albert and the Samille Royale ; then, 
after the band had played, came the 
dreadful moment for my dear husband, 
which was terrible to me, and which I 
should never wish to gothrough again. 
He did it very well, though he hesi- 
tated once. sat shaking, with my 
eyes cloués sur la table. However, the 
speech did very well. This over, we 
got up, and the Emperor in the cabin’ 
shook Albert by the hand, and we all 
talked of the terrible emotion which 
we had undergone, the Emperor him- 
self having ‘changed colour,’ and the 
Empress having also been very ner- 
vous.” 


The Prince in his journal records 
his consciousness of “a change in 
the Emperor, which even his per- 
sonal esteem for his visitors could 
not get the better of.” He had al- 
ready secretly committed himself to 
Cavour in the compact of Plom- 
biéres, and had placed himself 
thoroughly in the power of that 
far-sceing statesman. ‘The agree- 
ment then concluded was, that 
France was to unite with Sardinia 
against Austria, and to establish a 
kingdom of Northern Italy, receiv- 
ing as her reward the cession of Sa- 
voy and Nice. The Prince Consort 
clearly discerned the ditferent mo- 
tives by which the Emperor was 
influenced, and could distinguish 
between what came of his own rest- 
less propensity for altering frontiers, 
and what he was urged into by his 
Northern ally. “TI still think the 
people of Paris will shrink from a 
collision,” writes the Prince to Baron 
Stockmar some months before the 
war broke out. “ The Russians, of 
course, are ‘at the bottom of the 
whole thing ;’ they would be able, 
without any outlay on their part, to 
avenge themselves on Austria, and 
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in case of things going wrong, they 
could Jeave Napoleon in the lurch, 
let themselves be bought off by Aus- 
tria at the price of Turkish territory, 
and so be amply compensated for 
all the mishaps of the last war. 
Their game is simple and cleverly 
played, but it ought to be seen 
through in Paris without any great 
perspicacity.” 

The Emperor’s career from this 
time to Sedan forms a most striking 
commentary on the lesson which 
the Prince had read him on the 
sanctity of treaties during his visit 
to Osborne. As the Prince had 
cautioned him, no one could foresee 
where the tampering with a treaty 
would end. The Emperor’s dis- 
loyalty to the Treaty of Paris placed 
him in hostility to Austria, and made 
him play the games respectively of 
Russia and Sardinia, and he thus 
became inextricably involved in the 
most tortuous webs of European 
intrigue, from which he was only 
to be cut out by the sword of the 
German Emperor. The Prince had 
spoken with a frankness that is sel- 
dom permitted in diplomacy, and 
which the Emperor seemed to bear 
well. More than that, the Em- 
peror evidently entertained for the 
Prince that confidence which we so 
often see men whose own disposition 
is utterly insincere yield towards 
those in whom they recognise and 
respect a superior moral nature. 
The Prince, however, never seems 
to have been led away by the com- 
plaisance with which Napoleon 
accepted his counsels; for, as Mr. 
Martin says, “withont sincerity, 
absolute sincerity in word and in 
act, no man, and especially no sov- 
ereign, could ever hope to command 
the esteem or confidence of the 
Prince Consort.” 

Throughout the Italian complica- 
tion the Prince Consort maintained 
an attitude of strict impartiality, 
that in a great measure saved us 
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from being dragged into the con- 
troversy. He was no admirer of 
Austrian rule in Italy, but he was 
well assured that France was not 
the proper deliverer for an enslaved 
nation, and that the liberation of 
the Italians was a secondary object 
to the promotion of the Emperor's 
own aims. The national feeling in 
Italy at that time only went the 
length of revolution, and could not 
concentrate itself on the establish- 
ment of an independent government ; 
while the extreme views of the pop- 
ular leaders forbade the supposition 
that adequate security for the peace 
of Europe could result from their 
plans being crowned with success, 
In England there was a_ strong 
feeling upon the subject. Lord 
Palmerston was at the outset “ out 
and out Napoleonide,” as the Prince 
puts it, and if left to himself would 
have committed the country to an 
active partisanship of the Franco- 
Sardinian alliance. The influence 
of the Crown, however, was actively 
exerted in keeping England out of 
the embroglio ; and when Lord Pal- 
merston, disgusted beyond measure 
at the use to which the Emperor 
had turned his victories, showed a 
disposition to go to the opposite 
extreme, and quarrel with France 
for the readiness with which she 
had come to favourable terms with 
Austria at Villafranca, for the estab- 
lishment of an Italian confedera- 
tion, with the Pope at its head, we 
find the same wise counsels pre- 
vailing. The Cabinet was disposed 
to go into Congress, but the strong 
arguments advanced by the Court 
happily availed to preserve our 
neutral position intact. “ The whole 
scheme,” wrote the Queen to Lord 
John Russell, “is the often attempt- 
ed one, that England should take 
the chestnuts out of the fire, and as- 
sume the responsibility of drawing 
the Emperor Napoleon from his 
engagements to Austria and the 
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Pope, whatever they may be, and 
of making proposals which, if they 
lead to war, we should be in honour 
bound to support by arms.” 

We have dwelt at some length 
upon the Prince’s relations with the 
French Emperor, as set forth in Mr. 
Martin’s fourth volume, as in these 
his statesmanship appears to have 
been put to a higher test than in 
any other portion of his public life. 
His biographer does not obtrude 
the Prince’s influence upon us, 
but allows us to judge for our- 
selves from his letters and journals 
of the high-minded view which he 
took of the duty of England with 
regard to the Napoleonic ideas. 
His allegiance towards the public 
law of Europe never for a min- 
ute wavered, even in the face of 
manifest temptations; and _ while 
his sympathies were entirely with 
the relief of oppressed national- 
ities, and with the extension of 
constitutional liberty, he steadily 
set himself against being carried 
away either by popular impulse or 
by the still more dangerous insinua- 
tions of statecraft. We need not 
ask to what degree his influence 
reached in maintaining the prestige 
which the Crown held in the coun- 
cils of Europe at this juncture. 
The success which attended our 
policy at this period leaves no 
ground for carping at the extra- 
constitutional advice which piloted 
us through a crisis that, under rasher 
treatment, might readily have been 
made a European one. There was 
not a little of resemblance between 
the difficulties which confronted 
the British Government at that time 
and those which we had to deal 
with before the Treaty of Berlin; 
and now, as then, we seem to see 
the same regard for public law, the 
same determination to abstain from 
playing the game of any particular 
Power, actuating our policies to- 
wards a successful issue. 


The Indian Mutiny and the trans- 
fer of the government to the Crown 
occupy a considerable portion of the 
present volume. Apart from the 
natural jealousy with which the 
Court viewed the Company’s gov- 
ernment, the Prince’s journals show 
a quick perception of the difficulties 
with which we had to deal. No 
one will quarrel now with the gen- 
erous views which the Queen and 
Prince took of Lord Canning’s crit- 
ical position, or find fault with her 
letters, which, like her more recent 
telegram to Lord Chelmsford, show 
that the sympathy of a Sovereign 
when her servants are in peril is 
not to be tied down by parliament- 
ary red tape. When the. existence 
of the Mutiny stood fairly revealed, 
the Queen pressed upon the Gov- 
ernment “the necessity of taking a 
comprehensive view of our military 
position, instead of going on with- 
out a plan, living from hand to 
mouth,” with. such force that Lord 
Palmerston told her it was fortunate 
for those who held different views 
that her Majesty was not in the 
House of Commons, for they would 
have had to encounter a formidable 
antagonist in argument. The Court 
had no great faith in the capacity 
of the Liberal Cabinet for dealing 
with such a crisis; and the Prince, 
writing to Baron Stockmar, remarks 
that “our Ministry is, however, by 
no means up to the mark, as lit- 
tle as it was in the last war, and 
after that experience, still more to 
blame.” It was a difficult task to 
get the Palmerston Ministry to 
estimate the military force of the 
country at its true weakness, and 
to provide not only for strengthen- 
ing our\troops in the field in India, 
but also for maintaining our home 
garrisons at a time when the atten- 
tion of Europe was peculiarly liable 
to be attracted towards their de- 
fenceless condition, “The Govern- 
ment,” writes the Prince, ‘ behaves: 
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just as it did in the Crimean cam- 
paign ; is ready to let our poor little 
army be wasted away, and to make 
fine grandiose speeches, but does 
not move one step towards seeing 
that the lamp is fed with oil—con- 
sequently it must go out suddenly 
with a stench.” Though never 
doubting our ultimate success in 
putting down the rebellion, the 
Court suffered acutely during the 
long summer of 1857, when each 
mail from India brought gloomier 
tidings than its predecessor, until 
the news of the fall of Delhi afforded 
the first sense of relief. “Tortured 
by events in India, which are truly 
frightful,” is the description which 
the Prince gives of their feelings. 
Their apprehensions must have been 
all the more quickened by some- 
thing like a suspicion that Russia 
was not altogether innocent in our 
Indian troubles; for among the 
Prince’s papers is the assurance 
given by Prince Gortschakoff on 
25th September to “a very distin- 
guished person,” “ Vous ne sommes 
pour rien dans les malheurs des In- 
des,” —a statement which, says the 
very distinguished person, “ shows 
that they are.” This inference ac- 
quires considerable force from the 
seditious papers produced at the 
trial’ of the ex-King of Delhi, in 
which hopes of support and sym- 
pathy from the Russ were freely 
held out to encourage the disaffect- 
ed. The Court was naturally pre- 
pared to hear little good of the 
Company’s institutions, and in the 
discussions which ensued, was dis- 
posed to favour any projects that 
would obliterate the landmarks of 
the moribund Government. In 
framing the measure which was 
subsequently submitted to Parlia- 
ment, Lord Palmerston “ courted the 
opinion of the Prince on many 
points of detail, and he was not 
backward in acknowledging the ad- 
vantage which it derived from the 


Prince’s suggestions.” But before 
the Liberal Ministry had made 
much head, it was turned out of 
office on the Conspiracy Bill, and a 
new India Bill was brought forward 
by Lord Derby’s Cabinet. The sys- 
tem of “double government” was 
what English politicians had been 
strongest in their condemnation of 
in the Company’s rule; and both 
the Liberal and Conservative meas- 
ures unconsciously proposed to ag- 
gravate the very evil which they were 
expected to obviate. The impos- 
sibility of Britain exercising the 
empire of India without a double 
government of some kind was fully 
manifest; and we would hesitate, 
after close on twenty years’ expe- 
rience of the new system, to say 
that either India or the Crown 
has derived substantial benefit from 
the substitution of the India Coun- 
cil for the Court of Directors and 
Board of Control. It is curious to 
go back to the India debates of 
1858 and find there the germs of 
recent party contests that have since 
cropped up under. very different 
auspices. Even in 1858 Lord Bea- 
consfield could see in the future an 
Empress of India. Writing to the 
Queen, Mr. Disraeli, then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, says of the India 
Bill: “It is only the ante-chamber 
of an imperial palace, and your 
Majesty would do well to consider 
the steps which are now necessary 
to influence the opinions and affect 
the imaginations of the Indian 
populations. The name of your 
Majesty ought to be impressed up- 
on their daily life.” On the same 
page we find allusion made to a 
project of Mr, Gladstone, which, 
had it been carried into effect, 
would have prevented our bring- 
ing Indian troops to Europe, and 
might -have seriously impaired our 
position at the most critical junc- 
ture of the late Russo-Turkish dif- 
fieulty :-— 
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«*One of these” (the Liberal amend- 
ments) ‘‘ was a clause proposed by Mr. 
Gladstone which, in its original form, 
would have deprived the Crown of the 
power to use the Indian forces in war, 
‘except for repelling actual invasion 
of her Majesty’s Indian possessions or 
under other sudden and urgent neces- 
sity without consent of Parliament,’ 
thus depriving the Crown of one of its 
undoubted prerogatives. The objec- 
tion to the clause on this ground was, 
curiously enough, strongly urged by 
several speakers among the advanced 
Liberals, but without effect. . On hav- 
ing his attention called to it by the 
Queen, Lord Derby felt the gravity of 
the oversight, and the clause” (the 
55th of the India Bill, 21 & 22 Vic- 
toria, cap. 106) ‘‘ was amended by pro- 
viding that, except for the purposes 
above-mentioned, the revenues of India 
should not be applied, without the con- 
sent of Parliament, to defray the ex- 
pense of military operations beyond 
the external frontier of our Indian 
possessions. By this, the prerogative 
of the Crown and the control of Parlia- 
ment were both saved.”’ 


We had always understood that 
the Queen herself was responsible 
for the Indian ‘proclamation which 
announced her assumption of sover- 
eignty, and which has since been 
to India almost all that Magna 
Charia was to the English people 
—the sacred guarantee of their 
rights and liberties as subjects of 
the British Crown. We now, for 
the first time, learn the history of 
this famous document, A draft was 
sent to the Queen, then on a visit 
to her daughter at Babelsberg, 
which did not seem to her worthy, 
either in letter or spirit, of so im- 
portant a manifesto. “It cannot 
possibly remain in its present 
shape,” was the Prince’s opinion ; 
and it was sent back to Lord Derby 
to be recast, with the intimation 
that “the Queen would be glad if 
Lord Derby would write it himself 
in his excellent language.” This 
Lord Derby now did; but the 


famous toleration clauses, as well 
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as the concluding invocation, were 
directly inspired by the Queen. In 
the settlement of the Indian army 
question, tle Prince Consort was 
less fortunate in the exercise of 
his influence. The Mutiny had 
excited in his mind a prejudice 
against the whole military system 
of the Company, while his know- 
ledge of the Indian army organisa- 
tion was not sufficiently minute to 
enable him to distinguish between 
what could be made conducive to 
the strength, and what had proved 
to be a weakness, of the Govern- 
ment. His views were naturally 
supported by the counsels of some 
of the most experienced of the 
Queen’s military advisers; but 


time has emphatically pronounced 
against the policy which broke up 
the grand old European regiments 
of the Company, and saddled the 
three Presidencies, each with an 
army of field-officers, who burden 


the military revenue without bene- 
fiting the service. It is true, the 
Company’s army had .proved in- 
capable of the strain to which it 
was subjected; but what force 
would not have succumbed to 
treason moving stealthily in its 
ranks? We have just reason to 
be proud of our Indian troops, but 
we pray Heaven the efficiency of 
our present organisation may never 
be tested by the same fiery ordeal 
as that which the Company’s army 
went through in ’57. 

_ We have already alluded to the 
sympathy which both the Queen 
and the Prince Consort showed for 
the difficult position in which Lord 
Canning was placed. The interest 
taken by the Court in the other 
officials who were engaged in the 
Matiny was not less marked. There 
is a delightful letter from the Queen 
to Sir Colin Campbell after the 
relief of Lucknow, every line of 
which shows how warmly her heart 
was with the gallant struggles of 
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her soldiers, “But Sir Colin must 
bear one reproof from his Queen,” 
she writes, “and that is, that he 
exposes himself too much. His 
life is most precious; and she in- 
treats that he will neither put him- 
self where his noble spirit would 
urge him to be—foremost in danger 
—nor fatigue himself so as to in- 
jure his health. In this anxious 
wish the Prince most earnestly 
joins.” Nothing is more note- 
worthy in the present volume than 
the hearty appreciation which good 
service always meets with from the 
Crown, or the consideration which it 
has shown for its officers in times of 
difficulty or failure. Throughout 
the Indian Matiny there was a 
large party disposed to make Lord 
Canning a scapegoat, and clamour- 
ing for his removal; and it ought to 
be a comfort to all administrators 
who are placed in similarly trying 
circumstances to know that they have 
at least a sovereign who is sure to 
sympathise with their situation, in- 
stead of offering them up a sacrifice 
to popular frenzy or party necessities. 

The same appreciation of good 
service which the Prince Consort 
showed for the public officers of the 
Crown was also observable in his 
regard for the domestics who had 
been attached to him from his 
earlier days. While the Queen 
and Prince were at Diisseldorf, on 
their way to visit the Princess 
Royal at Berlin, they received the 


news of the death of an old domes- 


tic. The extract from the Queen’s 
diary which describes this incident 
is one of the prettiest passages in 
the present volume. 


‘While I was dressing, Albert came 
in, quite pale, with a telegram, saying, 
‘ My poor Cart is dead!’ (‘Mein armer 
Cart ist gestorben/’y’ [Cart had been 
Prince Albert’s valet for twenty-nine 
years.| “I turn sick now (14th 
August) in writing it. . He 
died suddenly on Saturday at Morges, 
of angina pectoris. I burst into tears. 
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All day long the tears would rush 
every moment to my eyes, and this 
dreadful reality came to throw a gloom 
over the long-wished-for day of meet- 
ing with our dear child. Cart was 
with Albert from his seventh year. 
He was invaluable; well-educated, 
thoroughly trustworthy, devoted to 
the Prince, the best of nurses, superior 
in every sense of the word, a proud, 
independent Swiss, who was quite un 
homme de confiance, peculiar, but ex- 
tremely careful, and who might be 
trusted in anything. He wrote well, 
and copied much for us. He was the 
only link my loved one had about him 
which connected him with his child- 
hood, the only one with whom he 
could talk over old times. I cannot 
think of my dear husband without 
Cart! He seemed part of himself! 
We were so thankful for and proud of 
this faithful old servant ; he was such 
a comfort to us, and now he is gone! 
A sad breakfast we had indeed, Albert 
felt the loss so much, and we had to 
choke our grief down all day.” 


His early friends and the associa- 
tions of his earlier years kept a 
much firmer hold on the Prince 
Consort than such feelings generally 
take of masculine minds, His cor- 
respondence with aa Stockmar 
fills as large a space in the present 
volume as in those that preceded 
it. Whether it is the prejudice 
that naturally attaches to the posi- 
tion of the “ political confessor,” as 
Mr. Martin very properly desigrates 
the Baron, or whether it is the fact 
that we are conscious throughout of 
the Prince rendering homage to an 
intellect very much beneath _ his 
own, Baron Stockmar’s frequent 
appearances operate rather as a 
drag upon our interest. We can 
easily understand how the Prince 
Consort, taken away from his tutor 
at a time when his reverence for his 
knowledge and judgment was as yet 
unshaken by experience, would still 
continue to look upou the Baron’s 
utterances as oracular ; whereas, had 
he been more in Stockmar’s com- 
pany in later years, he could hard- 
ly fail to have been désidlusionne. 
Of much more genuine interest 
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than the political portions of the 
memoir are the domestic pictures in 
which this volume is very rich, and 
which stand out in tender relief 
amid the stern politics of Continen- 
tal Europe, and the gloomy tales of 
mutiny and massacre from India, 
The marriage of the Princess Royal 
was the great event in the inner 
life of the Queen and Prince Con- 
sort embraced in this period; and 
its story runs through the volume 
with almost an _ idyllic ‘tender- 
ness, A first marriage in a fam- 
ily—the first surrender of a child 
to other ties and other affections— 
seldom fails to quicken paternal 
love ; and in the case of the Princess 
Royal, the Queen and Prince were 
keenly. sensible of the sacrifice they 
were making to secure her happi- 
ness, In no part of Mr. Martin’s 
work do we find our sympathies 
aroused more warmly, our feelings 
brought more into unison with 
those of the Royal family, than in 
these chapters; for was not the 
Princess Royal also the daughter of 
England? Excellent as the ulti- 
mate prospects of the Prussian 
alliance unquestionably were, it 
was not without present anxieties, 
The Prince of Prussia was as yet 
standing aloof from power, and 
viewed by the King and his Minis- 
ters with something of the jealousy 
that always attaches to the position 
of an heir-apparent. Several of 
Frederick William’s prominent ad- 
visers were by no means enthu- 
siastic in favour of an English 
Princess; and the King himself had 
little sympathy with those ideas 
of constitutional government with 
which in Germany the Prince Con- 
sort was very clearly identified. 
The Prince Consort was quite con- 
scious that his daughter would have 
to depend in a great measure upon 
her own qualities to conciliate the 
affection of the German people, and 
he applied himself with a loving 
devotion to fit her for the task, 
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He superintended special studies 
designed to give her a grasp of 
political knowledge, and to tit her 
for taking part in the public life to 
which her husband was one day 
destined to be called. Very touch- 
ing is the account of the last days 
of her maiden life spent by the 
Princess Royal at Balmoral :— 


“*Vicky,’ the Prince wrote to the 
Dowager Duchess of Coburg, ‘suffers 
under the feeling that every spot she 
visits she has to greet for the last time 
as home. As I look on, the Johanna 
sagt euch Lebewohl! of the ‘‘ Maid of 
Orleans” comes frequently into my 
mind. It has been my lot to go 
through the same experiences.’ ” 


The Queen’s feelings were also 
severely strained as the time ap- 
proached for parting with her 
daughter. On the day before the | 
Court left Windsor Castle for the 
wedding at St. James’s Palace, the 
Queen’s diary has the following 
entry: “ Went to look at the rooms 
prepared for Vicky’s honeymoon. 
Very pretty. It quite agitated me 
to look at them. . Poor, poor 
child! We took a short walk with 
Vicky, who was dreadfully upset 
at this real break in her life—the 
real separation from her childhood ! 
She slept for the last time in the 
same room with Alice. . . . Now 
all this is cut off.” 

The entries in the Queen’s diaries 
during the bridal week are so full 
of true womanly feeling, so expres- 
sive of a loving mother, that we 
would like to reproduce the chap- 
ter at length, and we feel that we 
are doing but scant justice to all 
parties by the meagre extracts that 
are all our limits will allow us to 
quote. On Monday, Jauuary 25, 
1858, the Queen writes :— 


“The second most eventful day in 
my life as regards feelings. I felt as 
if I were being married over again 
myself, only much more nervous, for 
I had not that blessed feeling which I 
had: then, which raises and supports 
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one, of giving myself up for life to him 
whom I loved and worshipped—then 
and ever ! Got up, and while 
dressing dearest Vicky came to see me, 
looking well and composed, and in a 
fine quiet frame of mind. She had 
slept more soundly and better than 
before. This relieved me greatly... .” 


The marriage went off under the 
brightest auspices, unobscured by 
any of the clouds that have hung 
over subsequent royal bridals. The 
Queen, though excited while the 
royal group was being photographed 
—*“T trembled so, my likeness has 
come out indistinct”—was deeply 
impressed by the pageant. “The 
effect was very solemn and impres- 
sive as we passed through the 
rooms, down the staircase, and 
across a covered-in court.” 


‘Then 
and our 


came the bride’s procession, 
darling flower looked very 
touching and lovely, with such an 
innocent, confident, and serious ex- 
pression, her veil hanging back over 
her shoulders, walking between her 
‘beloved father and dearest uncle Leo- 
pold, who had been at her christening 
and confirmation, and was himself the 
widower of Princess Charlotte, heiress 
to the throne of this country, Albert's 
and my uncle, mamma’s brother, one of 
the wisest kings in Europe. My last fear 
-of being overcome vanished on seeing 
Vicky’s quiet, calm, and composed 
manner. It was beautiful to see her 
_kneeling with Fritz, their hands joined 
and the train borne by the eight young 
ladies, who looked like a cloud of 
maidens hovering round her, as they 
.knelt near her. Dearest Albert took 
her by the hand to give her away,— 
my beloved Aibert (who, I saw, felt so 
strongly), which reminded me vividly 
~of having in the same way proudly, 
tenderly, confidently, most lovingly, 
knelt by him on this very same spot, 
-and having our hands joined there.” 


True motherly instinct speaks 
here in every line, and Mr, Martin 
has done well to make so liberal 
a use of the Queen’s journals 
at this interesting juncture. The 
Prince’s feelings are not less ten- 
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derly recorded. “I do not trust 
myself to speak of Tuesday,” he 
writes, “on which day we are to 
lose her;” the day which the Queen 
said “ hangs like a storm above us,” 
The parting, however, came and 
went—bitter enough, no doubt, but 
still supportable, as all such partings 
are; aud presently the news from 
Germany of the enthusiastic recep- 
tion which the newly-married couple 
met with, all along their route to 
Berlin, afforded great consolation. 
Prince Frederick William was able 
to telegraph a few days after their 
arrival at their new home, “ The 
whole royal family is delighted 
with my wife.” The Princess’s 
success in the by no means easy 
atmosphere of the Berlin, Court 
was remarkably rapid, and her in- 
tellectual qualities, not Jess than 
her amiability, conciliated general re- 
gard, and elicited tributes in every 
direction, which her father’s care has 
lovingly preserved. The Princess 
Royal now took her place among 
those correspondents to whom the 
Prince could most open his mind. 
His anxiety for her public appear- 
ances, for the impression which she 
was to make upon people, not less 
than for the happiness of her domes- 
tic life, partook almost of woman- 
ly gentleness. He sets himself to 
guide her thoughts away from the 
old home-life to her new duties, to 
warning her against the lassitude 
and weariness which might be ex- 
pected to follow the marriage ex- 
citement and festivities, and cau- 
tions her about the necessity for 
apportioning time, without which 
she would never succeed in ful- 
filling the expectations that would 
be entertained of her. Here is a 


piece of sound advice, by which 
other brides as well as princesses 
might profit, and at which few bus- 
bands, even those who relish least 
a father - in - law’s 
eavil :— 


advices, will 
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“I am delighted to see, by your 
letter of the 24th, that you deliberate 
greatly upon your budget, and I will 
be most happy to look through it if 
you will send it to me; this is the 
only way to have a clear idea to one’s 
self of what one has, spends, and ought 
to spend. As this is a business. of 
which I have had long and frequent 
experience, I wiil give you one rule 
for your guidance in it—viz., to set 
apart a considerable balance pour 
limpréou. This gentleman is the cost- 
liest of guests in life, and we shall 
look very blank if we have nothing 
to set before him. . . . Fate, accident, 
time, and the world, care very little 
for ‘a previous estimate,’ but ask 
for their due with rude impetuosity. 
Later retrenchments to meet them do 
not answer, because the demands of 
ordinary life have shaped themselves 
a good deal according to the estimates, 
and have thus acquired a legitimate 
power.” 


He also exerted himself to guide 
her reading, and recommended to 
her the books which bad given him- 
self the most satisfaction. Among 
Kingsley’s works, the ‘ Saint’s Tra- 
gedy’ particularly impressed him; 
and he writes at length to the 
Princess Royal, pointing out the 
beautiful inner meaning that under- 
lay the story of Elizabeth the Saint. 
‘Barchester Towers’ was another 
book that the Prince read about 
this time. 


‘* All novels of character,” says the 
biographer, “had for him an irresis- 
tible charm ; and none, therefore, took 
a greater hold upon his imagination 
and memory than the early master- 
pieces of George Eliot, with which he 
became acquainted a few months after 
this time. He revelled in her hu- 
mour, and the sayings of Mrs. Poyser 
especially were often on his lips, and 
quoted with an aptness which brought 
out their significance with added force. 
So highly did he think of ‘Adam 
Bede’ that he sent a copy of it to 
Baron Stockmar soon after it was 
publisaed. ‘It will amuse you,’ he 
said in the letter sending it, ‘by the 
fulness and variety of its studies of 
human character. By this study, your 
favourite one,’ he added, ‘I find my- 





self every day more and more at- 
tracted.’ ” ‘ 


We have already drawn too much 
from Mr. Martin’s present volume 
to be able to dwell on the visit 
which the Queen and Prince paid 
to the Princess Royal at her pretty 
home of Babelsberg, near Potsdam, 
or to extract from their journals an 
account of the joyous reunion which 
then took place, the sights which 
they saw together, and the gratify- 
ing instances which they every where 
witnessed of the attachment that 
their daughter was inspiring. Nor 
would the reader thank us to return 
to internal politics, or to the Prince’s 
views of Lord Ellenborough’s un- 
ruly conduct, Lord Clanricarde’s in- 
capacity, or the rivalry between 
Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
Russell for the premiership, Even 
the Prince’s philanthropic works, 
his soldiers’ libraries, his plans for 
the promotion of art and education, 
his presidency of the British Asso- 
ciation—all fall flat upon us com- 
pared with the charming and natu- 
ral pictures of family life with 
which we have just been dealing. 
These, and the intercourse with 
the French Emperor, mainly divide 
our interest in the present volume. 

We can sincerely congratulate 
Mr. Martin on having carried his 
difficult task another step nearer to 
a successful end. His work is one 
that will serve’ as a model for the 
Court biographer, while the tastes 
which at present govern English 
literature maintain their ascend- 
ancy. He has swayed to neither 
the side of .adulation nor of detrac- 
tion, nor has he shrunk from adding 
his honest encomium where it was 
due through fear of being called 
a flatterer. Among the many me- 
morials by which the Prince Con- 
sort is kept in remembrance amongst 
us, there will be none more worthy 
than this memoir, 
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THE POLICY OF THE BUDGET. 


Tue country does not like heroic 
Budgets, unless it be in heroic 
times; nor does it approve of reck- 
less financial jugglery, like that 
whereby Mr. Lowe made a large 
surplus by collecting five quarters’ 
payment of the Income-tax in a 
single year. In the judgment of 
City men and of nine-tenths of the 
community, the prime qualities of 
a good Chancellor of the Exchequer 
are sound common-sense, and a 
steady resolution not to enfeeble the 
policy of the Cabinet for the sake 
of his own departmental popularity ; 
and these are valuable qualities in any 
Minister. The time has long gone 
by since William Pitt, acting alike 
as Premier and as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, laid the foundations 
of our far-reaching colonial empire, 
—employing the British fleet during 
the great war in acquiring colonies 
and settlements for the British 
Crown, including the Cape of Good 
Hope and the rich sngar-islands of 
the Antilles,—at the same time 
binding them to the parent State 
by ties of common interest, in the 
shape of the “differential duties,” 
whereby these widespread settle- 
ments or dependencies opened their 
ports to British manufactures, while 
we opened ours to their valuable pro- 
duce. That system, which was an 
imperial British Zollverein, has long 
passed away, crumbled into the dust 
under “Free Trade;” and now, 
while all of these colonies remain, 
in grander growth than ever, every 
one of them which is strang enough 
to do so shuts its ports against our 
manufactures, and treats us just as 
we treat them—viz., as parts of the 
world at large. 

Since that change was accom- 
. plished, the sphere of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s operations is 
entirely restricted to domestic mat- 


ters. He has to keep square the 
national balance-sheet, without any 
policy towards foreign countries or 
our own colonies and settlements, 
When more money is needed, he 
has to say upon what tax or taxes 
the increase ought tobe laid; when 
the Budget is overflowing, he has 
the agreeable task of choosing as to 
which part of our taxation is to be 
reduced. This latter and agreeable 
condition of affairs has been pre- 
dominant during the last quarter of 
a century; yet it is marvellous to 
remember how many a fierce battle 
has been fought in Parliament even 
over such reductions! Whether a 
halfpenny should be taken off paper 
or a penny taken off sugar,—such- 
like questions have been debated 
and contested with as much acri- 
mony as if the imperial fortunes of 
the country were at stake, and at 
times when the growth of the rev- 
enue was such that the question 
was merely which of these reduc- 
tions should be taken off first. No 
more striking proof than these 
Budget fights could be given of the 
rampant state of purely party spirit 
among us—of the excited war be- 
tween the “ins and the outs,” 
And this year will be marked 
by another Budget fight, which 
doubtless will have come to an end 
before these pages are published. 
It has been cynically said that “the 
duty of her Majesty’s Opposition is 
to oppose ;” and in this case there 
can be no doubt as to what the 
Opposition have to complain. of. 
They would like the Government 
to make itself unpopular by impos- 
ing additional taxation; and, hap- 
pily for themselves and the nation, 
the Government find it quite un- 
necessary so to do, The Op- 
position, of course, must be wary 
in their tactics. The unpopularity 
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wliich they desire to cast upon the 
Government would attach to them- 
selves were they to table a resolu- 
tion demahding that a penny should 
be added to the Income-tax, or six- 
pence to the duty on tea, But in 
vehement but vague terms they will 
assert that the Government is de- 
stroying the national credit and im- 
perilling the national fortunes. The 
country, however, will look on very 
placidly. People do not see why 
they should pay more taxes unless 
more money is obviously wanted ; 
and at the worst, they know that 
even if the Ministerial estimates be 
wrong by a million sterling, a penny 
on the Income-tax next year would 
much more than cover the deficit. 
Why should they be called upon 
to pay more taxation speculatively, 
when, at the worst, the balance can 
be made straight a year hence? 
Such must be the sentiment even 
of those persons—and doubtless 
they are many—who have not ex- 
amined the national balance-sheet ; 
but, as we shall show, so far from 
the national finances having been 
impaired under the present Govern- 
ment—so far from a deficit having 
grown up during the current and 
two past years—considerably more 
debt has been paid off than has been 
incurred. The national finances 
will actually be in a much better 
state at the end of the present year 
than when the so-calle:t deficit be- 
gan, by the Vote of Credit for six 
millions, in the financial year 
1877-78. 

“Cowardice” is the charge 
brought against the Government 
for their present Budget. They 
are accused of political poltroonery 
and popularity-seeking because they 
have not augmented the revenue. 
Yet it has been the very courage 
and patriotic firmness of the Govern- 
ment in their past dealings with the 
national finances that enables them 
to tide over the present difficulty 
without augmenting the revenue at 


a time when any addition to the 
taxation would be severely felt. 
The Government are now reaping 
the just reward of their courage in 
the past. Hardly had Sir Stafford 
Northcote become firmly seated as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer than 
he turned his attention to the 
National Debt, and revived, in 
hardly altered form, the Sinking 
Fund as established by Pitt,— 
which is really the only shape in 
which a systematic reduction of the 
National Debt can be effected. 
What brought the old Sinking 
Fund into discredit was the un- 
broken extraordinary expenditure 
for the war with France, which 
immediately followed Mr. Pitt’s 
patriotic scheme ; and undoubtedly 
the Sinking Fund can only operate 
beneficially when there is no long- 
continued extraordinary expendi- 
ture. Looking back upon the period 
of golden prosperity now past, but 
which the country enjoyed for full 
twenty years, one cannot but regret 
that the Liberal Ministries, then in 
office, did not revive the Sinking 
Fund during that singularly pros- 
perous epoch, instead of seeking 
popularity by dispensing surpluses 
to a generation that could have 
well afforded to devote the yearly 
increment of the revenue to a re- 
duction of the permanent Debt. 
Under far less favourable circum- 
stances a Conservative Government 
has patriotically re-established the 
Sinking Fund as part of the annual 
Budget; and they can now appeal 
to the results of that policy in any 
discussion or review of the present 
financial condition of the country. 
This was one act of courage, of 
which they are now fairly reaping 
the benefit. 

A year ago they displayed similar 
courage in dealing with the annual 
Revenue. It was indispensable to 
withstand the tide of Muscovite 
conquest in Turkey, and the Gov- 
ernment certainly showed no “ cow- 
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ardice” in appealing to the country 
on the subject by a bold increase of 
the taxation. The Vote of Credit 
for six millions represented the sum 
then required for extraordinary ex- 
penditure. Russia was at the very 
gates of Constantinople,—an unex- 
pected peril, which it was impossi- 
ble to foresee, or financially prepare 
for, until it actually occurred in the 
closing weeks of the year 1877-78 ; 
therefore, for that year, they had to 
meet the danger by a vote of credit. 
But was there any cowardice on 
their part when the next Budget 
was brought forward? The whole 
sum expected to be required was 
£6,000,000 (the whole actual ex- 
penditure has been only a trifle 
more), yet the Government laid on 
new taxation to the extent of no 
less than £4,350,000! The two- 
pence added to the Income-tax was 
estimated to produce (and has pro- 
duced) at the rate of £3,600,000 ; 
and the increase of the tobacco dut 

was expected to yield £750,000, 
althovgh it has barely yielded 
£500,000. Thus, taken at thee 
lowest, the Government a year ago 
met an exceptional expenditure of 
£6,000,000, by increasing the an- 
nual revenue by fully £4,000,000. 
Surely there was no want of cour- 
age then! Indeed, the addition 
thus made to the taxation of the 
kingdom was so large, compared to 
the exceptional expenditure which 
had to be met, that it might, and 
doubtless would, have been justly 
objected to, but for the possibility, 
then apparent to all thinking men, 
that the six millions might require 
to be largely added to. As we re- 
marked at the time, the Government 
were “preparing for the worst.” 
They did not court popularity by 
shirking their responsibility as lead- 
ers of the nation. They manfully 
faced the extraordinary expenditure 
to the fullest extent. And in this 
case the classic adage, which Lord 
Beaconsfield has taken as his motto 
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—Fortuna favet fortibus—has stood 
his cabinet in good stead. The 
possible danger and expenditure 
which they prepared for did not 
come—the six millions were enough 
for their purpose—but new and un- 
foreseeable troubles and expenditure 
have arisen in an unexpected quarter : 
and the Affghan and Zulu wars have 
unfortunately succeeded to the dan- 
ger which we had to face from Rus- 
sian ambition, 

This exceptional or “ extraordi- 
nary” expenditure, which extends 
over the current and two past years, 
is stated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as follows: In connec- 
tion with the Russo-Turkish war; 
£6,125,000; for the Transkei war 
with ‘the Kaffirs, which began in 
August, 1877, £592,000; for the 
Zulu war, £1,559,000 already ex- 
pended, and a further sum, roughly 
estimated at £1,300,000, requisite 
to bring that war to a successful 
close,—making a total extraordinary 
expenditure throughout these three 
years of nine and a half millions 
sterling. As to the necessity for 
this expenditure there is no ques- 
tion. The country is unanimous on 
the subject. Nor is any part of this 
expenditure objected to by the Op- 
position. But the mannerin which 
the unliquidated portion of this ex- 
traordinary expenditure is to be 
paid off, and the policy involved 
in the .Ministerial plan, give to the 
present Budget its characteristic 
features: and it is to this point that 
we shall chiefly direct our remarks. 

But, first, we must briefly show 
the state of the Ordinary expendi- 
ture and revenue. The figures for 
the past year prove once more the 
unusual accuracy with which Sir 
Stafford Northcote frames his Bud- 
get estimates. Excluding the to- 
bacco duty, the taxes in the aggre- 
gate have somewhat ‘exceeded the 
estimate made of their productive- 
ness; but, owing to the tobacco 
duty having fallen greatly short of 
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the estimate, there is a slight short- 
coming in the total actual re- 
ceipts, which have amounted to 
£83,116,000, or £114,000 less than 
the estimate made in April, 1878. 
For the current year, the taxation 
remaining unaltered, the revenue is 
estimated at £83,055,000 ; and the 


Ordinary expenditure is fixed at ‘ 


£81,153,573: so that, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, there would be 
a surplus of nearly two millions, 
As regards this part of the case—viz., 
the amount of revenue and of Or- 
dinary expenditure for the present 
year—it cannot be doubted that the 
estimates of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer are very prudent and 
cautious. From the figures above 
given, it may be thought that the 
estimated diminution in the produc- 
tiveness of the taxes, owing to the 
unfortunate depression of trade, is 
only £96,000; but the diminution 
allowed for is really much greater. 
Last year only five-sixths of the ad- 
dition made to the Income-tax could 
be collected—viz., £3,000,000, out 
of the £3,600,000; whereas the 
entire addition comes into opera- 
tion this year,—making an addi- 
tion to the produce of the taxes to 
the extent of £600,000 as estimated 
a year ago, but which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer now esti- 
mates at £520,000. This sum has 
to be added to the £96,000 by 
which the Revenue this year is 
estimated to fall short of its pro- 
duce last year: so that the diminu- 
tion in the produce of the taxes 
allowed for by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is really £616,000. 
Such an estimate of the Revenue is 
certainly a very moderate one, even 
if the present depression of trade 
should continue throughout the year. 
The estimate of the Ordinary expen- 
diture is equally safe. It must be 
remembered ‘that a year ago an un- 
usually large addition (£1,700,000) 
was made to the Ordinary éxpendi- 
ture of the State: partly for the 
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sake of putting the Army and Navy 
on a more efficient footing, but 
chiefly to meet new charges for 
the: Civil Service, the department 
which is the main source of increase 
in the national expenditure. In- 
cluding the increase for this depart- 
ment made last year (£800,000), the 
charges for the Civil Service have 
risen no less than £3,375,000 above 
what they were in 1874; and there 
is afurther increase this year to the 
extent of £110,000. Considering 
these large additions recently made, 
it may fairly be assumed that the 
Ordinary expenditure has reached 
its full limits for some time to 
come. Taking all the circum- 
stances into account, the Budget 
estimates of this year, both for the 
revenue and for the Ordinary expen- 
diture, may be safely relied upon ; 
and they show, apart from the ex- 
traordinary expenditure, a sure sur- 
plus of nearly two millions—the 
exact sum, as estimated, being 
£1,900,000. 

This surplus may safely be reck- 
oned upon to cover the “ extraor- 
dinary” expenditure of the present 
year,—which is required for settling 
matters with King Cetewayo, and 
bringing the Zulu war to a success- 
ful conclusion. How far it will do 
more than this cannot be determined 
with any certainty. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer conjectures that 
£1,300,000 of further expenditure 
this year will suffice for the Zulu 
war; in which case there will be 
£600,000 available for paying a 
portion of the existing deficit, or 
unliquidated part of the past extra- 
ordinary expenditure. Anyhow, 
the present year’s extraordinary 
expenditure will be fully covered 
by the produce of the taxes. There 
is no question as to not meeting 
the entire expenditure, both ordi- 
nary and extraordinary, for the 
current year: these, we repeat, will 
be paid out of current revenue, be- 
sides leaving a surplus of some 
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kind, whether it be £600,000 or 
not. The sole point at issue, then 
—and the all-important one as re- 
gards the preseat Budget—relates 
to the paying-off of the outstanding 
or still unliquidated portion of the 
extraordinary expenditure incurred 
in the two previous years, 

In considering this question, it 
must be borne in mind that this 
extraordinary expenditure, although 
belonging to two years, under any 
circumstances could only have been 
paid off, or defrayed by taxation, 
during the year just closed. Three 
and a-half millions were required 
unexpectedly, and had to be spent 
suddeniy, in connection with the 
Russo-Turkish war, at the very 
close of the year 1877-78, for which 
no preparation could possibly have 
been made by taxation; yet against 
this extraordinary expenditure there 
was £860,000, which would other- 
wise have been a surplus, really re- 
ducing the uncovered portion of this 
expenditure on 31st March, 1878, to 
£2,640,000.* Accordingly, nothing 
can be said against the first year 
of this extraordinary expenditure— 
viz., 1877-78. Last year, instead of 
starting with a surplus of £860,000, 
as would have been the case but 
for the extraordinary expenditure, 
began with the above-mentioned 
deficit, together with a known ex- 
penditure for the remainder of the 
six millions requisite for opposing 
Russia—i.e., 24 millions (but which 
proved to be £2,625,000),—making 
the foreseeable extraordinary liabili- 
ties for the year as nearly as may 
be, £5,150,000. This is the most 
unfavourable shape for the Gov- 
ernment in which the case can 
possibly be stated: for, as a mat- 
ter of fact, instead of the whole 
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remainder (24 millions) of the Vote 
of Credit being included in the 
year’s estimates, it was thought 
that £1,500,000 would be the out- 
side extraordinary expenditure, 
But, as above stated, the total ex- 
penditure “in connection with the 
Russo-Turkish war” slightly ex- 
ceeded the original estimate as 
represented by the Vote of Credit ; 
and we do not see that the Govern- 
ment were justified in framing a 
lower estimate for this expenditure 
in their last year’s Budget. But, 
even trying the Budget of 1878-79 
by this severest test,—even suppos- 
ing that it had been framed to meet 
an extraordinary expenditure of 
fully a million more than was ac- 
tually estimated—that is, inclusive 
of the deficit on the previous year, 
£5,150,000,—the financial prepara- 
tions of the Government did not 
err on the side of inadequacy. 
They imposed additional taxation, 
estimated to produce within the 
year £3,750,000 (and which ac- 
tually yielded about £3,770,000f), 
and which in the subsequent years 
would produce about £600,000 
more. This cannot be said to have 
been an inadequate preparation for 
the extraordinary expenditure as 
then known or foreseeable ; nor did 
even the most captious critic of the 
Budget last year regard the Minis- 
terial preparations as inadequate. 
Unfortunately, the financial arrange- 
ments of the Government were in- 
terrupted and temporarily upset by 
the Transkei and Zulu wars, necessi- 
tating a further extraordinary ex- 
penditure of 34 millions, of which 
sum £2,150,000 have been already 
spent. In this way the deficit has 
been raised to five millions, while 
its liquidation during the current 





* The sum borrowed, by the issue of Exchequer bills, at the close of 1877-78 
was £2,750,000, but £110,000 in cash was carried forward to the credit of the 
ensuing year. 

+ The taxes, as they stood on 31st March, 1878, were estimated by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to yield £79,460,000 : the revenue during the past year was esti- 
mated to yield £83,230,000, or £3,770,000 as the produce of the additional taxation. 
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year is obstructed by the £1,300,000 
which has still to be expended in 
bringing King Cetewayo to terms. 

The existing deficit of five mil- 
lions has been temporarily met by 
an issue of Exchequer bonds to 
that amount; and as no one desirés 
that this sum should be funded, 
or added to the National Debt, the 
question is, How, or at what time, 
is it best for the interests of the 
country that these Exchequer bonds 
should be paid off? Upon this 
point the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cbequer expressed his general views 
as follows :— 


**T hold that the true principle of 
finance is, thet you ought in ordinary 
years to maintain a good surplus of 
revenue over expenditure — sufficient 
not only to provide for the ‘expendi- 
ture, but also to leave a margin for the 
reduction of the National Debt. I hold 
that,you ought to make your taxation 
as little fluctuating as you possibly 
can; that you ought not to be ina 
hurry, when you get an accidental sur- 
plus, to give it away; and that when 
you have an accidental deficit, you 
ought not to be in a hurry to put it 
on taxation. I think that frequent 
fluctuations in our small number of 
taxes is very much to be deprecated, 
We must always bear in mind that the 
finance of this country now depends 
upon a very small number of sources 
of revenue, and that it is not convenient 
or safe either to give away revenue or 
to be continually putting up and down 
those taxes which we have still in use. 

Adding to our articles of con- 
sumption, if it is only done for a short 
time—say for a year or two—deranges 
trade and causes agitation and a great 
deal of disturbance without any ade- 
quate result. When you see that your 
revenue is permanently too low for 
your permanent expenditure, it is 
comparatively easy to add duties which 
will have to be kept on, and to which 
trade will accommodate itself. But 
when you have to provide for only 
one or two years, I think that would 
be inconvenient,” 


Acting upon these principles or 
considerations, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer declines to add té 
the taxation, and prefers.to leave 





the deficit to be gradually, but 
promptly, cleared off by the pro- 
duce of the taxes now in force, and 
which, so far «es can be foreseen, 
will suffice to pay off £600,000 
during .the current year, despite 
the extraordinary expenditure of 
£1,300,000 for bringing the Zulu 
war to a conclusion. 

As a general proposition, the 
ptinciple laid down by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the 
above - quoted sentences cannot be 
objected to— namely, that extra- 
ordinary expenditure should be 
treated as such, and not necessarily 
wiped off by an immediate imposi- 
tion of more taxation, at the cost of 
seriously and needlessly disturbing 
our fiscal system, But the question 
is, Is this principle applicable to the 
present case? In considering this 
matter, we must take into account 
the condition of the country, and 
also the state of the national fin- 
ances, * Under the present Jament- 
able depression of trade, all parties 
must be agreed that it would be 
highly injudicious and unstatesman- 
like to impose fresh taxation, ex- 
cept under the pressure of actual 
necessity. And when we turn to 
the other element for consideration 
—viz., the state of the national fin- 
ances, it certainly appears to us 
that no such necessity exists. The 
existing revenue, under the most 
cautious estimate, exceeds the Or- 
dinary expenditure by nearly two 
millions,—which will yield a sur- 
plus to this amount as soon as the 
present extraordinary expenditure 
terminates (which it will do during 
the current year), whereby the de- 
ficit of five millions will soon be 
extinguished. Indeed, as already 
stated, some portion of the deficit 
will be paid off in this manner even 
during the current year. 

But this is only one-half of the 
case in favour of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s proposals. Besides 
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the favourable condition of the 
Revenue, the Sinking Fund must 
likewise be taken into account, 
Contemporaneously with the ex- 
traordinary expenditure, which has 
occasioned a certain amount of 
borrowing, the Sinking Fund has 
been largely reducing the funded 
portion, or main body, of the Na- 
tional Debt. During the three 
years over which the extraordinary 
expenditure extends, the Funded 
Debt has been reduced as follows: 
At the beginning of the year 1877-78 
the Funded Debt and Annuities 
stood at £761,930,913; on 31st 
March last it stood at £752,180,246, 
—a reduction of 9%} millions. 
Against this has to be set the in- 
crease which has contemporaneously 
occurred in the Unfunded portion 
of the Debt, in which the Ex- 
chequer bonds are included. Two 

ears ago (on 3lst March 1877 
the Unfunded Debt stood at 
£13,943,800, at present it* stands 
at £25,870,100,—showing an in- 
crease of £11,926,300. Of this 
increase, however, £2,565,816 last 
year, and £3,975,064 in 1877-78, 
represents loans made to local 
bodies for public works, on which 
interest is paid to the Government, 
and which constitute no real part 
of the. National Debt. The real 
increase, therefore, in the Unfunded 
Debt is £5,405,530: deducting 
which sum from the amount of the 
Funded Debt paid off by the Sink- 
ing Fund, we find a nett reduction 
of the National Debt, during these 
two past years of extraordinary ex- 
penditure, of £3,347,000. Further, 
during the present year, according to 
the estimates of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the surplus (£1,900,000) 
will suffice to complete the extraor- 
dinary expenditure, and pay off 
some £600,000 of the exchequer 
bonds besides. But even say that 
the revenue this year will simply 
cover the whole expenditure, it 


must be remembered that upwards 


of five millions of debt will. be paid 


off by the Sinking Fund. And 
thus, during these three years of 
extraordinary expenditure ending 
on 8lst March next, the debt of 
the country as a whole will have 
been reduced by about £8,500,000. 
In short, while meeting the entire 
cost of our wars and military pre- 
parations, the Government has also 
made a very considerable reduction 
of the National Debt; and the exist- 
ing revenue-deficit of five millions 
is no addition to the Debt at all, 
but only a deduction from a larger 
sum simultaneously paid off. 

It is worth noticing, the circum- 
stances under which this so-called 
deficit has arisen. Alike in the 
— and in the two previous 

udgets, the Government provided 
taxation considerably in excess of 
the entire known or anticipated 
expenditure for the ensuing year. 
The deficit has arisen solely from 
unforeseeable events; and the anti- 
cipated surpluses in each year have 
largely met a very large portion of 
this extraordinary and unforeseen 
expenditure. In 1877-78, £860,000 
were available from the taxation for 
the extraordinary expenditure of 
that year; last year, fully two 
millions (the excess of the revenue 
over the Ordinary expenditur¢) were 
provided from taxation for a like 
purpose ; and in the present year, 
£1,900,000 from the taxation will 
be disposed of in the same manner. 
Thus, unforeseeable at the outset of 
each year as the whole or greater 
part of this extraordinary expen- 
diture has been, no less than 43 
millions of it .will have been paid 
out of taxation before the present 
financial year terminates. Add to 
these 43 millions the nett reduc- 
tion of the Debt contemporaneous- 
ly effected by the Sinking Fund, 
amounting to about 84 millions, and 
it will be-seen that the entire extra- 
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ordinary expenditure during the 
current and two past years, which 
will amount to 94 millions, is de- 
frayed out of contemporaneous tax- 
ation, and some 34 millions besides, 
This, in substance, is the true-posi- 
tion: of the matter, and it shows 
how well the national credit, and 
the state of the finances, have been 
attended to by the present Govern- 
ment, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has acted wisely and ably, and his 
Budget stands upon sure and strong 
grounds, 

The “via media” by which he 
proposes to deal with the Deficit 
is entirely in accordance with the 
plan which he propounded a year 
ago, and to which no one at that 
time took objection. If this via 
media be objected to—if the Deficit 
were not allowed to be extinguished 
gradually by means of safe surpluses 
from the present taxation—what are 
the alternatives? To impose fresh 
taxation for this purpose, at a time 
when the ordinary revenue is two 
millions in excess of the Ordinary 
expenditure, would surely be a most 
needless, and, in the circumstances 
of the country, a most objectionable 
disturbance of our fiscal system ; 
and in two or three years hence 
would produce a large surplus which 
would much better have remained 
in] the pockets of the people. And 
why, also, this haste and irritating 
disturbance of the taxation at a 
time when, apart from the excess 
of revenue over Ordinary expendi- 
ture, the Sinking Fund is in opera- 
tion, making each year an important 
reduction of the debt of the country ? 
An increase of taxation under such 
circumstances would really be pre- 
posterous, and, however much the 
Opposition may inveigh against the 
Ministerial plan in general terms, 
we shall be astonished if any mem- 
ber venture to propose any addition 
to the present taxes, 
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The other alternative is to sus- 
pend the Sinking Fund. No one 
questions that there is no good in 
paying off debt with one hand while 
contracting an equal amount of debt 
with the other; and, as we have 
already said, it is vain to uphold a 
Sinking Fund under a long con- 
tinuance of extraordinary expendi- 
ture. But shall we abandon the 
Sinking Fund merely to meet an 
expenditure which will terminate 
during the current year? After 
having established, and been proud 
of establishing, this machinery for 
systematically reducing the Na- 
tional Debt, are we to fling it away 
on the first slight provocation, al- 
most as pettishly as a child flings 
away a toy? We do not for a 
moment believe that Parliament 
will listen to such a proposal. Let 
circumstances of commensurate mag- 
nitude arise, and we shall acquiesce 
at once in a suspension of the Sink- 
ing Fund; but we cannot see that 
any such circumstances at present 
exist, and we think that the aban- 
donment of the recently established 
Sinking Fund would be not only a 
mistake, but a most grievous error. 
Were we to part with it upon such 
slight provocation, under what pos- 
sible circumstances could we hope 
to see it re-established ¢ 

Hitherto we have made no men- 
tion of the temporary Loan of two 
millions, without interest, to the 
Indian Government, The Loan is 
to. be repaid in small instal- 
ments spread over seven years, 
or ‘at the rate of about £300,000 
per annum, beginning next year. 
In some quarters it is maintained 
that this Loan ought to be treated 
as part of the actual Government 
expenditure, and therefore added to 
the Deficit. But the very form of 


the Loan shows that it is designed 
for some unusual purpose ; and that 
purpose is, to lessen the grievous 
annual loss to the Indian Govern- 
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ment owing to the fall in the value 
of silver. The Indian Government 
is always largely indebted to the 
Home Government for stores and 
services, called the “ Home Charges,” 
and which vary in amount from ten 
to sixteen millions. Our Govern- 
ment pays for these charges in the 
first instance, and then repays itself 
by drawing bills upon India. These 
bills, or “ Council Drafts,” are pay- 
able in silver, and therefore are 
equivalent to silver; so that, when 
offered for sale in the market, they 
have the same effect as if ten or six- 
teen millions of silver were yearly 
added to the world’s stock of that 
metal. In this way, and chiefly 
from this cause, the value of silver 
compared to gold bas greatly fallen 
of late years,—producing a heavy 
loss to the Indian Government with- 
out the slightest advantage to the 
Home Government. This disastrous 
state of matters will be remedied 
in proportion as the amount of the 
Council Drafts is reduced, and this 
loan of £2,000,000 will, of course, 
lessen the issue of these drafts to a 
like amount. The remedial effect, 
it is true, will be small; but it is 
all that can be done at present, and 
it is worth doing. To treat the 
sum thus temporarily lent to India 
as actual expenditure is, per se, pre- 
posterous. But it is maintained in 
some quarters that this Joan will 
never be repaid, and is not really 
meant to be repaid; and that it is 
neither more nor less than a portion 
of the costs of the Affghan war, 
which ought properly to be borne 
by this country ; and that this view 
of the matter will be acknowledged 
by the Government as soon as it is 
convenient for them to do so. That 
this may be the issue we shall not 
question; but undoubtedly this is 
not the character of the transaction 
with which we have to deal, as pre- 
sented in the Budget. Moreover, 


even if this loan be ultimately con- 
verted into a payment to India (as 
we think it justly may), this will 
not be done until the accounts of 
the Affghan campaign are settled, 
nor, as is admitted even by the ad- 
verse critics, until this country has 
recovered from the present highly 
exceptional commercial depression. 

Such, then, are the salient fea- 
tures and characteristic principle of 
the present Budget. It has un- 
doubtedly been received with a feel- 
ing of relief and satisfaction by the 
public; but it cannot be expected to 
satisfy the Opposition, who wished 
to see the Government make it- 
self unpopular by imposing fresh 
taxation, or those journals which 
had confidently assumed that addi- 
tional taxation was inevitable. In 
some quarters it was maintained that 
the Income-tax must be increased 
—in others the spirit-duties ; while 
the mercantile community fixed 
upon tea as the commodity which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would favour with his attention, 
and accordingly large quantities 
of tea were “rushed through” 
the Custom-house in the closing 
days of the financial year. The pub- 
lic are now well pleased to find not 
only that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proposes no increase of the 
taxation, but that there is not the 
least necessity for so doing. Judg- 
ing from existing circumstances— 
which is al! that a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer can do—the financial 
arrangements for the current year 
are perfectly adequate ; while, should 
new events unhappily occur to pro- 
long the extraordinary expenditure, 
we have a grand reserve in hand in 
the Sinking Fund, a suspension of 
which would at once add fully five 
millions annually to our disposable 
revenue, The country may be well 
content with such a position of the 
national finances, 
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Some recent criticism on public 
affairs has expressed the opinion 
that at no time during the present 
century has this country had to 
contend against such a combination 
of troubles as the last year or two 
have let loose. There is doubtless 


some exaggeration in that view ; but, « 


at all events, the strain upon this 
country, both at home and abroad, 
has been remarkably severe. There 
are, however, indications that that 
strain is passing away; and beyond 
that source of congratulation, it is 
also extremely satisfactory to note 
with what resolve and self-restraint 
it has been endured, and with what 
skill and good fortune the far greater 
strain of European war, or of pro- 
longed complication, has been, and 
is being, avoided. Since the trou- 
bles in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
began, there has been a war in Eu- 
rope of no ordinary magnitude; 
there has been the imminent dan- 
ger of our being drawn into the 
struggle, and the necessity of adopt- 
ing vigorous measures to insist on 
the adequate protection of our own 
interests in the resettlement of the 
East; there have been two wars in 
South Africa, another in Affghan- 
istan, and a fourth threatened in 
British Burmah. At home we bave 
had a succession of bad harvests, a 
winter of unprecedented length and 
severity, prolonged depression of 
trade and agriculture, an enormous 
fall in the price of silver, banking 
disasters, commercial failures, and 
generally reduced profits. The ac- 
counts which reach us from America 
point to reviving business, and pos- 
sibly we may have seen the worst. 
It seems to us that, notwithstand- 
ing this catalogue of evils, we may 
easily exaggerate the gloom of the 
past few years, and that it is right 
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to bear in mind, and to invite 
foreign nations to observe, that as 
far as our home condition is con- 
cerned, pauperism has not increased, 
while savings-bank deposits have; 
though foreign trade has declined 
in profits, its volume has not con- 
tracted; and that, as far as the 
strain upon the national resources 
is concerned, though the public 
revenue no longer. advances by 
leaps and bounds, an additional 
twopence to the Income-tax will, 
it is calculated, in four years de- 
fray all the extraordinary expen- 
diture incurred in a series of wars 
and during an almost unprece- 
dented strain in our foreign rela- 
tions, Though there has been re- 
cently a diminution of the national 
wealth, owing to ‘bad harvests and 
other causes, the total increase 
during the last twenty years has 
been enormous; and the capacity 
of this country in wealth, in men, 
and in the material of War to 
endure a European struggle, bas 
been immensely increased since the 


‘ days of the Crimean expedition. 


It is worth while to fix our at- 
tention occasionally on the brighter 
side of the picture, more especially 
when we recollect that the national 
honour, England’s place in Europe 
and the civilised world, are staked 
on the due execution of the Treaty 
of Berlin. The whole circum- 
stances under which that treaty 
was concluded, and war avoided, 
forbid any wavering in our resolu- 
tion to have it duly carried out 
and faithfully performed. We pass 
over all the intricate details con- 
nected with the establishment of 
the new administration in the 
European provinces, and the reform 
of the old administration of the 
Asiatic provinces. Neither is it 
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necessary to consider the position 
of Cyprus, and the prospects in 
store for us there. Those are not 
the subjects which immediately 
press upon public attention. The 
questions which disturb the Cabinets 
of Europe and affect the success of 
the recent treaty are frontier ques- 
tions, Are the Russians to with- 
draw behind the Balkans, and is 
Eastern Roumelia in consequence to 
be pacified by a mixed occupation, 
or by some scheme of provisional 
government? And, turning to the 
svuth, is Turkey to concede to the 
Greeks the boundary line recom- 
mended, but by no means decreed, 
by the Congress ? 

The correspondence of last Janu- 
ary between Prince Gortschakoff 
and Lord Salisbury showed that 
cousiderable firmness has _ been 
necessary to insure the due execu- 
tion of the treaty as regards the 
division between the two Bulgarias, 
—in other words, the establishment 
of the line of the Balkans as the 
northern frontier of the Sultan’s 
dominions, During the occupation, 
Russian action has been directed to 
persuade the inhabitants of Eastern 
Roumelia that they may successfully 


resist the decision of the Congress, . 


They have been placed under the 
Governor-geveral of Bulgaria ; a tem- 
porary union of administration has 
been effected; the militias of the 
two provinces have been indiscrimin- 
ately mixed up. Everything was 
done to impede the execution of 
the treaty by making its arrange- 
ments an abrupt and complete 
transition from one system to 
another. That the forces at work 
to destroy this essential condition 
of the treaty have been consider- 
able, admits of no doubt whatever. 
But it is equally clear that the 
known determination of the British 
Cabinet to have this frontier re- 
served to the Turkish empire, 
has rallied to the defence of the 
treaty influences of superior weight. 
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Whether the mixed occupation is 
eventually rendered necessary, or 
whether the Turkish hostility to it 
necessitates some other arrangement, 
the necessity which is imposed upon 
Russia, however reluctant she may 
be, to submit to the terms of the 
settlement under which she retires 
behind the Balkans, is clearly estab- 
lished. If the Turkish proposal 
to appoint a Bulgarian Prince of 
East Roumelia is sufficient to re- 
move all difficulties, and to inspire 
Russian confidence in a_ peaceful 
issue, it is very evident that the 
advisers of the Czar are at present 
averse from creating any new con- 
vulsions, They are, moreover, dimin- 
ishing their army of occupation, 
and taking steps to effect the com- 

lete withdrawal of their forces, 

he Powers are evidently resolved 
that that withdrawal shall be car- 
ried into effect; and whatever may 
be the cause,—whether it is that 
Russia is too exhausted for a fresh 
struggle, or that the forces prepared 
to insist on the due fulfilment of 
treaty obligations are known to be 
overwhelming,—it is clear that the 
peace of Europe will not be again 
disturbed. It is some guarantee of 
the durability of recent arrange- 
ments that the determination to 
carry them out is so general and 
persistent. The greater the reluct- 
ance exhibited by the Russians, the 
greater is the triumph achieved by 
the united will and voice of Europe. 
The history of the last twelve 
months is the history of a pro- 
longed, patient, and determined vin- 
dication of the authority of Europe. 
The moral effect of the Great 
Powers uniting to take the settle- 
ment of the East out of the 
hands of the belligerents, and to 
establish an international jurisdic- 
tion over its terms, cannot fail to 
be of the highest political import- 
ance; and we hope that the 
steadiness with which their pur- 
pose has been effected, will prove a 
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guarantee of its permanent triumpb. 
It is by force of that union that 
the future tranquillity of Europe 
will be preserved and the binding 
force of treaties maintained. It. is 
an assertion which will never be 
forgotten that the ultimate fate of 
the Ottoman dominions is a Euro- 
pean and not a Russian question, 
In its final determination this 
country can always secure, if its af- 
fairs are properly conducted, a voice 
potential and decisive. It is like 
revisiting a forgotten past to recall 
that only a few years ago the or- 
ganised impotence of Europe was 
a byword and a reproach amongst 
nations. The Powers seemed to 
fold their hands whilst spoliation, 
violence, and oppression were en- 
acted before their eyes. The result 
of recent sanguinary wars in Enrope 
may, on the whole, have been bene- 
ficial; but that does not redeem 
from discredit the helplessness which 
permitted them, The revival of 
public law and international author- 
ity has been due to the resolution 
of Great Britain. England has in 
the last four years not merely for- 
bidden a renewal of the Franco- 
German war; she has confined the 
Russo-Turkish struggle within rea- 
sonable limits, and enabled Europe 
to assert an authoritative jurisdic- 
tion over the causes and territories 
in dispute sufficient to render a 
further appeal to arms impossible 
and absurd. The reappearance of 
England on the stage of European 
events was hailed by every Power 
in Europe except Russia with exul- 
tation; and it has been satisfactory 
to observe that besides the energetic 
vindication of our own interests, the 
result of English action and energy 
has been to revive confidence abroad 
and restore a sense of public right. 
The conclusion of the definitive 
treaty between Russia and Turkey, 
the gradual withdrawal of the Rus- 
sian forces, and the retirement of the 
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British fleet from the Sea of Mar- 
mora, mark the steady progress 
which has been made in the ex- 
ecution of the Treaty of Berlin, 
The conclusion of the treaty was, 
in fact, the final settlement of peace 
between the Russian and Turkish 
empires, and marks the point at 
which the renewal of hostilities 
would seem no longer to be even 
within the contemplation of the 
belligerents. As it occurred after 
the somewhat recriminatory expla- 
nations between Prince Gorischakoff 
and Lord Salisbury in reference to 
the intermediate arrangements in 
Roumelia, it at least inspires the con- 
fident hope that whatever difficulties 
may yet be raised, however much 
they may be exaggerated by our 
home politicians, they will not in 
reality be of a character to jeopar- 
dise the continuance of peace. 
Those, for example, which relate 
to the internal pacification of the 
evacuated province must have 
been in view at the time the 
definitive treaty was signed, and 
the complete execution of the Ber- 
lin Settlement must have been at 
the time intended by both the: 
signatories. Had it been other- 
wise, Russia would not, by conclud- 
ing the definitive peace, have her- 
self completed her obligation to- 
withdraw her armies. In fact, 
that withdrawal began the moment: 
the documents were signed, and 
before the treaty was ratified. 
Russia seemed eager to escape from 
a position which was both embar- 
rassing and ruinously expensive ;, 
and it would seem in the highest 
degree improbable that an arrange- 
ment which has proceeded so far. 
towards completion should even 
now, at the eleventh hour, break 
down. The political task remains 
of creating and organising a new. 
State. The difficulties of that task, 
we all know, have not been smooth- 
ed by the Russian occupation. The 
2.7, 
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Liberal opposition at home, some of 
the inhabitants of the new State, 
the influence, perhaps the intrigues, 
of Russia, favour the union of the 
two Bulgarias, instead of that sever- 
ance which was decreed by the 
Congress, No doubt the task 
which remains to be accomplished 
is difficult and delicate in the ex- 
treme. Whatever configuration or 
delimitation of these provinces had 
been hit upon, there would neces- 
sarily have been the objection that 
it was arbitrary and involved all 
kinds of anomalies, It is of course 
.a fairly debatable point whether 
the one which was actually chosen 
was the best which was possible, 
But the argument in its favour 
is the overwhelming one that all 
the statesmen of Europe deemed 
it practicable and desirable, and 
agreed to accept it as the solution of 
a gigantic international difficulty. 
Protests may be raised over incon- 
veniences and difficulties; perhaps 
inequalities and injustices may 
from time to time occur in the 
-course of executing this deliberate 
project of united Europe. It may 
-even be argued, possibly with suc- 
-cess, that the new arrangement, 
though set off and adorned by the 
sensational assembling of Bulgarian 
notables, was not the best possible 
for either the Bulgarians or the 
“Turks, for England or for Europe. 
But the one unanswerable argument 
is, that this project satisfied the ne- 
-cessities of the occasion, and has the 
sanction of united Europe; while 
.any and every alternative proposal, 
not supported by the like sanction, 
reopens the whole controversy, and 
-excites fresh discord at a moment 
when the whole world is bent on 
peace, if possible. Really, when 


one considers how, not merely Brit- 
ish honour, but the peace of Europe, 
is bound up in the due execution 
of the Berlin Treaty, it is impossi- 
‘ble to believe that any respunsible 
‘statesman or any capable politician 
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would hesitate to support the Gov- 
ernment in insisting upon that 
treaty being carried out “to the 
letter and the complete spirit.” 
No one blames the Opposition for 
bringing to bear on the Treaty of 
Berlin the whole artillery of hostile 
criticism, But now that the treaty 
is made, and the honour of England 
and the peace of Europe bound up 
in its successful execution, to gloat 
over its difficulties and foment dis- 
satisfaction with its provisions are 
inadmissible expedients in honour- 
able party warfare. It may tend 
to improve Sir William Harcourt’s 
political position in the eyes of 
provincial Liberals to indulge in 
all those crackling fireworks of epi- 
gram and alliteration, by which he 
effects nothing but a bad imitation 
of Mr, Disraeli. The phrases of the 
latter statesman have sometimes 
stirred the whole country ; those of 
the former are as plentiful as goose- 
berries, and frequently betray, as 
Lord John Manners puts it in the 
House of Commons, “that he is 
speaking of subjects of which he 
shows that he knows nothing.” 
We recommend him to follow Mr. 
Gladstone’s most recent example, 
who thus explains, in a manner 
most honourable to himself, his 
recent silence on political questions. 
“For my part,” said he in the de- 
bate on Mr, Cartwright’s motion 
relating to Greece, “I bave been 
desirous during these last few 
months to avoid saying anything 
which would interfere with the 
fairest and best chances that the 
provisions of the Treaty of Berlin 
might have of taking full effect.” 
It is certainly not very wonder- 
ful that the boundary question 
between Greece and Turkey is not 
yet settled. On that subject the 
Congress came to no decision, but 
merely at the instance of France 
formulated certain “recommenda- 
tory intimations.” Every one re- 
collects what a monstrous hurry 
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Greece was in. Before the ink was 


dry with which the treaty was 


written, the Greek Cabinet put 
forward its demands, and called 
for the mediation of the Powers 
almost as soon as the treaty was 
ratified. But Greece “can afford 
to wait.” There are, as Lord 
Beaconsfield said, four or five ques- 
tions as regards boundaries still 
under discussion; and that in 
which Greece is interested is not 
the most urgent. The settlement 
of one will probably forward the 
settlement of the other, and the 
Greeks must exercise that patience 
which the exigencies of the Powers, 
to whom she ought to be grateful, 
require. Her claims very early re- 
ceived attention, and the Ministers 
say that they have frequently been 
under discussion. “I myself,” said 
Lord Beaconsfield, “do not take 
at all a gloomy view of the subject. 
I think there are modes by which 
a fair adjustment may be made, by 
which Greece may obtain that to 
which in all the circumstances she 
is entitled, and which the Porte 
may grant without any feeling of 
humiliation on its part, or without 
consenting to a settlement injuri- 
ous to the interests of Turkey.” 
And we have it from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and Lord John 
Manners on a later occasion, that 
negotiations are still going on be- 
tween this country and those most 
interested in the question of the 
new Greek frontier; and that so far 
from this country being denounced 
in relation thereto, as Sir William 
Harcourt says, in Paris, and op- 
posed by all the Governments of 
Europe, we are in reality acting in 
cordial concurrence and concert with 
the great Powers of Europe. 

On the whole, it must be conceded 
that since we last referred to the 
execution of this treaty last Decem- 
ber, it has made steady and satis- 
factory progress. It is a work 
which bids fair to last. The provi- 





sions of the treaty were not framed 
with a view to patch up and put 
out of sight a struggle which it was 
inconvenient to continue. ‘The ob- 
ject was to reconcile the conflict- 
ing pretensions of the Powers by 
a permanent arrangement, and to 
secure its continuance by an im- 
proved administration of the sub- 
ject provinces. It will undoubt- 
edly be a great point gained for 
the peace of Europe and for the 
interests of this country if the Euro- 
pean provinces of Turkey should 
turn out to be, as the result of this 
treaty, under the ultimate and effec- 
tive control of Europe, protected 
alike from Turkish maladministra- 
tion and Russian aggression. The 
introduction of Austria more nearly 
on the scene, the disposition of 
Germany to support her just pre- 
tensions, and the union which exists 
between this country and France, 
all point in that direction, But as 
regards the Asiatic provinces, their 
fate, like that of many other terri- 
tories in the remoter East, will de- 
pend upon the future career of that 
rivalry between England and Russia 
which all competent observers ad- 
mit, but of the true character of 
which, and of the true character of 
the political duties thereby imposed 
upon us, it is so necessary to forma 
sober and prudent estimate. Public 
attention has been thoroughly arous- 
ed of late to the progress of Russia 
in Central Asia, and to the consid- 
eration of the line of action which 
is in consequence forced upon this 
country as the rulers of India, In 
the discussion, now fully opened, of 
a problem so vast, we may expect to 
meet with the enunciation of ex- 
treme opinions on both sides, Our 
own view is, that it is well worthy 
of the utmost attention, and that 
its practical solution will in future 
years test the capacity, the firmness, 
and the statesmanlike prudence and 
moderation of the English people. 
The temper which ridicules all in- 
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terest in the subject as “ Mervous- 
ness,” is as unreasonable as the an- 
xiety which takes alarm whenever 
Russia builds a railway to Orenburg 
or mobilises a force on the Attrek. 
The considerations which recent 
events both in the East and in 
South Afriea have forced upon us 
of immediate practical importance 
are these: First, we insist, as a 
matter of overwhelming import- 
ance to the public safety, con- 
sidering its enormous interests in 
every quarter of the world, that 
the discipline of empire shall be 
maintained ; and that whatever may 
be his views of policy, no dependent 
governor, whether he rules over 
India or South Africa, shall be 
allowed, in the absence of urgent 
necessity, to force the hand of the 
Government at home, and precipitate 
decisions which ought to be con- 
trolled by the exigencies of a world- 
wide rule. It is essential to the 
maintenance of a vast and compli- 
eated rule, that discipline should 
be maintained and observed, and 
that the responsibility of the Home 
Government should be one and in- 
divisible. And next, with regard 
to that which is the most urgent 
of all imperial questions—viz., our 
relations to Russia in the East— 
the object should be to decide what 
is the ultimate goal of our policy, 
and the ultimate extent of our 
defensive operations, and to what 
extent does necessity for the time 
being compel us to advance towards 
it. Our empire in the East is large 
enough to satisfy the utmost crav- 
ing of imperial ambition. We do 
not want to embark in any race of 
conquest with Russia, Our earth- 
hunger, at all events, if we ever had 
it, is satisfied. What we want is 
to take up from time to time the 
vest line of defence which is avail- 
able, and also to prevent any dom- 
inant position of offence, which may 
prove in the hands of an enemy a 
standing menace, falling into the 


possession of Russia. We are the 
conservative and not the aggressive 
Power in the East; and while we 
should condemn that supineness 
and inaction which would brin 
India into peril, we should equally 
disapprove precipitate and hasty 
measures, or in fact any forward 
movement not shown to be neces- 
sary for ultimate purpose of defence, 
The outery against the Affghan 
policy of the Government has 
entirely died away. It is satis- 
factory to note that Lord Lytton 
has been completely under the con- 
trol of the Cabinet, and that from 
first to last—from the first decision 
to come to an understanding as to 
Shere Ali’s conduct, down to the 
declaration of war, and thence to a 
decision whether or not a march on 
Cabul is to take place—the Home 
Government is directly responsible 
for every step which has been taken, 
The Duke of Argyll himself admits 
that in his recent book. The dis- 
cipline of the empire has at all 
events been maintained in the East. 
The only question which remains is 
upon what terms peace should be 
concluded. As to the policy of the 
war, even the Duke of Argyll ad- 
mits the necessity of excluding 


‘Russian influence, the existence of 


the late Shere Ali’s enmity, the 
impossibility of acquiescing in the 
Russian mission to Cabul, The 
results of the war hitherto have 
been, that Russia has withdrawn 
from Cabul and abandoned Shere 
Ali to his fate, after having em- 
broiled him with his former ally. 
The moral effect throughout Central 
Asia of British power to suppress 
and chastise hostility, as compared 
with the meanness of Russian 
treachery and desertion, will no 
doubt be considerable. It is not 
merely that Affghan hostility has 
been crushed and a scientific frontier 
secured, but Russia has visibly re- 
coiled. The moral triumph, there- 
fore, is considerable; and as regards 
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the more tangible results of the 
war, the Prime Minister stated at 
the beginning of the session, and 
Sir Stafford Northcote reiterated it 
before the adjournment, that the 
object with which the expedition 
was undertaken had been practically 
achieved. A march on Cabul, there- 
fore, is not contemplated, unless Ya- 
koob Khan or the march of events 
forces it upon us as a strategic neces- 
sity. We have taken possession of 
the three passes which hold the keys 
of the western frontier of India. 
It is no longer necessary to await 
an invasion in the plains of India, 
where history does not attest that 
the chances are in favour of suc- 
cessful resistance. We occupy a 
position now which commands 
Candahar, the pass in its rear, 
and the road along which invasion 
from Herat and the northern pro- 
vinces of Persia would proceed. 
We also hold the Khyber Pass; 
and we have provided against the 


possibility of a more northern. in- 
vasion from the line of Turkestan 


and the regions where General 
Kauffmann maintains his fussy dis- 
play of power, by holding Jellala- 
bad and the upper end of the 
Kurrum Valley. The exact line 
of frontier, whether it is to include 
Candahar and Jellalabad, or to be 
drawn so as to fall short of either or 
both of those strongholds, must be 
left to military authorities to decide. 
The important point to be noticed 
is, that uot merely will there be 
communications with the North- 
west Provinces through the passes, 
but that a short road from England 
and Bombay will also have been 
secured. A line of railway from 
Sommeeanee Bay, from a point near 
to Kurrachee, to Quettah and Khe- 
lat, and even beyond it, would 
bring the strongholds which form 
the defence of India into direct and 
speedy communication with home. 
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Such a railway, which is in course 
of construction, will have com- 
mercial as well as strategic uses, 
and may tend to develop trade alike 
with Affghanistan and Central Asia. 

It seems to us that the frontier 
now taken up should be limited 
to what is absolutely necessary for 
present purposes, and that as re- 
gards the future, nothing further is 
required than to station British 
officers with sufficient strength for 
the purposes of observation and 
influence at Cabul and Herat. We 
must take care to be forewarned, 
and rest content, for the present, 
that that is in itself to be fore- 
armed. It is needless and quite 
useless to advance to meet imag- 
inary dangers, which a thousand 
chances may intervene to remove. 
We have plenty to do within the 
range of our Indian empire; and 
as long as we render its frontier 
secure with posts of observation 
thrown well out in advance, we 
shall probably have done all that 
this generation will be required to 
do, and shall also have discharged 
our duty to those who will come 
after us. The tendency of men on 
the spot, as well as of specialists 
who derive a bias from the ex- 
clusive consideration of a single 
subject, however vast, is to magnify 
the importance of their own particu- 
lar views. We owe them all grati- 
tude for their efforts to awaken and 
direct public attention to a subject 
of momentous interest; but we are 
not all required to yield an un- 
hesitating assent to views which 
common-sense tells us are extrava- 
gant and disproportioned. 

For instance, two bulky volumes 
have been recently sent to us writ- 
ten by Mr. Demetrius Charles Boul- 
ger.* They contain a quantity of 
information which has been care- 
fully compiled, and, what is more 
to the purpose, thoroughly digested, 





* England and Russia in Central Asia. 


London: W. H. Allen & Co. 
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and presented to the reader in a very 
interesting manner, for the purpose 
of vigorously enforcing a policy 
which apparently aims at nothing 
less than rolling Russia backwards 
to the Caucasus, and beyond the Ox- 
us; and as a means to that end, to 
seize Herat, arm the Turcomans, 
and practically administer the em- 
pire of Persia, 

It would seem to us, on the first 
blush of it, that the continent of 
Asia is large enough to hold both 
Russia and England, and that there 
is ample room for both empires to 
pursue their destiny and accomplish 
whatever mission of civilisation each 
has in view. But there is evidently 
a small but decided school of opinion 
which believes that Russia proposes 
to herself no other object than the 
invasion of India, and that Eng- 
Jand’s duty to herself requires her 
to thwart and countermine every 
step of her progress, The argument 
is pressed home that now is our 
time, that Russia shrinks from the 
contest, that we are strong enough 
to solve the Central Asian question 
wholly in our own favour, and that 
the time is ripe for “those bold 
measures from which timid spirits 
would shrink.” We are ready to 
believe that in view of posgible 
complications in Europe, if with no 
other view, the frontiers of India 
should be rendered as secure as 
military science can make them. 
It is of the utmost importance that 
our rule in India should be consoli- 
dated and secured from the perni- 
cious influence of Russian missions 
and intrigues; but between that 
view and the theory that the keys 
of India lie scattered all over West- 
ern and Central Asia, from Teheran 
to Candahar, and from Orenburg to 
Balkh, there is an infinite distance, 
Even the most alarmist view, if we 
may trust Mr. Boulger’s representa- 
tion of it,-admits that if eventually 
we hold the Hindoo Koosh and a 
line of fortresses from Herat to 


Faizabad, we should have a per- 
fect frontier, strong in every es- 
sential demanded by military stra- 
tegy. Thirty thousand troops, one 
third of them British, will, it is ad- 
mitted, be all that is necessary to 
garrison these strongholds against 
the most desperate attempts that 
Russia would be able to make for 
the next century. 

Under those circumstances, what 
necessity is there for rushing upon 
those bold measures from which 
timid spirits would shrink? The 
steps already taken are sufficient to 
concentrate English power on the 
further side of the mountains, and 
to make the sea the base of opera- 
tions. That gives us quite suffi- 
cient start for the present; and if 
we keep our eyes open and a proper 
outlook, it will be quite impossible 
for us to be taken off our guard by 
the utmost efforts of Russia. We 
presume that no English Ministry 
would dream of allowing Herat to 
betaken by a Russian coup de main ; 
and Lord Derby himself, if we re- 
member right, emphatically warned 
the Russian Government that we 
should not view with indifference 
any aggression upon Merv. Recent 
events, even if pledges are of no 
avail, will suffice to put Affghanis- 
tan outside the sphere of Russian 
influence for many a year to come. 
Then what are the ultimate designs 
and dangers which a future genera- 
tion may have to deal with, and the 
existence of which it is our duty 
as trustees for posterity to bear iu 
mind? The questions are, How 
many troops will Russia be able to 
move across the Oxus and by the 
Caspian to Attrek? and what re- 
serves will be supplied by the armies 
of the Caucasus and of Orenburg? 
These questions are discussed in 
considerable detail in Mr. Boulger’s 
book, and, we have no doubt, with 
as accurate information as can be 
obtained.. But the result is, that 
at the present time the offensive 
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power of Russia across the Oxus is 
limited to the force which General 
Kauffmann could assemble, and 
which is barely one-fifth of what 
would be necessary before an inva- 
sion of India could be dreamed of, 
It is only by a supreme effort, by 
the lavish expenditure of millions, 
and after six months’ delay, that 
this force could even be doubled 
from Europe. There remains, how- 
ever, the line of march from the 
Caspian. The army of trans-Cas- 
piania is but an advanced section 
of the army of the Caucasus, which, 
after many reverses at the hands of 
raw Turkish levies, recently conquer- 
ed Armenia and took Kars and Erze- 
roum. The possession of the Armen- 
ian trilateral of Kars, Ardahan, and 
Batoum, sets free a force of 50,000 
of these men, which might be easily 
doubled by reinforcements. The 
means of transporting it across the 
Caspian exist, and from thence there 
is an actual road straight to Can- 
dahar through the fertile districts 
of Northern Persia and Western 
Affghanistan. The danger to India 
therefore, in this direction, along a 
road at the base of which stands 
the army of the Caucasus—200,000 
men—and behind which stands the 
European army, is far greater than 
that from General Kauffmann, who, 
since the annexation of Khiva, is 
exposed to England’s watchfulness, 
No doubt it is of this route to India 
that Lord Beaconsfield was thinking 
when, in his speech at the Mansion 
House last November, he used these 
words : 

“IT do not wish, my Lord Mayor, in 
making these remarks [#. ¢., in showing 
that a scientific frontier on the north- 
west would remove all anxiety in that 
quarter], that you should understand 
that Her Majesty’s Government are of 
opinion that an invasion of India is 
impossible or impracticable. On the 
contrary, if Asia Minor and the Eu- 
phrates were in tle possession of a 


very weak or very powerful State, it 
would be by no means impossible for 
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an adequate army to march through 
the passes of Asia Minor and through 
Persia, and absolutely menace the do- 
minions of the Queen ; but her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have contemplated 
such a result, and we have provided 
means to prevent its occurrence by 
our connection with Turkey and our 
occupation of the Island of Cyprus.” 


It seems to us that our precau- 
tionary measures are keeping pace 
with such increased opportunities 
as the recent war has brought 
to Russia. If the annexation of 
the Armenian fortresses and of the 
harbour of Batoum, together with 
such railway as may be constructed 
from Batoum, sets free a considerable 
army, improves the communications 
with Southern Russia, places a 
fresh line of advance on Teheran 
and Herat at the disposal of Russia, 
and even tightens the hold of Rus- 
sia onthe northern provinces of 
Persia, still we at the same time 
have not been idle. British power 
can much more readily operate at 
the western end of this line of ad- 
vance since the Treaty of Berlin 
than it could before, while our po- 
sition immediately to the west of 
the Indus has been immeasurably 
strengthened. Besides, unless Rus- 
sia is allowed to capture Herat, it 
will be difficult for her completely 
to dominate over Persia; and an 
invasion of India may be taken on 
the authority of Sir Henry Raw- 
linson himself to be impossible if 
Persia were hostile. We do not 
believe that any forward move- 
ment on our part will be necessi- 
tated for some time to come ; and 
that if Russia understands that an 
advance on Merv will be followed 
by an occupation of Herat, any col- 
lision between the two empires in 
the East may, with ordinary watch- 
fulness, be indefinitely postponed. 
There is an iateresting article from 
the ‘Journal des Débats,’ reprinted 
as an appendix to one of Mr, Boul- 
ger’s volumes, which gives us a 
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French military opinion as to the 
impossibility of a Russian invasion 
of India. It credits Russia with 
280,000 men and 488 field-guns, as 
the total of its Asiatic strength from 
the Caucasus to Tashkent. It con- 
siders that the army of the Cau- 
casus would be sufficiently employ- 
ed in case of war with England in 
watching the eastern coasts of the 
Black Sea and the Turkish frontier 
in Asia, and in encountering any of- 
fensive operations on the part of Eng- 
land coming from the Persian Gulf. 
Thirty thousand men are all- that 
would at the present time be avail- 
able, even on paper, for an army of in- 
vasion ; and these, it is shown, would 
take seven months, in a favourable 
season, and with the Asiatic pop- 
ulations, contrary to all expecta- 
tion, remaining quiet, to assemble 
on the Indian frontiers. Any force 
required > these 30,000 would 
have to be brought from Europe, at 
enormous sacrifice, and by incredi- 
ble effort. On the other hand, the 
British army will be on its own 
ground, with abundance of supplies 
and war material, in a territory 
which is naturally fortified and dif- 
ficult to assail, Reinforcements 
could be landed at Sommeeanee Bay 
fresh from England in fewer weeks 
than Russia would require months to 
transport her forces, “In fine,” it 
concludes, from a close examination 
of the military resources of British 
India, “at the end of two months 
from the declaration of war, when the 
Russians are only still carrying out 
the first movements of concentration, 
the English will have 65,000 good 
troops and inexhaustible supplies 
at the frontier, supported by two 
lines of railway ;” and we may now 
add, with the seaas the base of their 
operations. 

Under these circumstances, we 
consider that the Ministry are right 
in preventing a march on Cabul, if 
possible, and in resting contented 
with the results of the war as at pre- 
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sent achieved. Affghanistan should 
be reconstituted as an independent 
State, and, taught by experience, 
will no doubt understand that 
henceforth it must regard itself as 
the ally of Great Britain, who 
will not tolerate the interference 
of Russia in regions which' border 
upon her own frontiers, For 
the rest, the policy laid down in 
Lord Salisbury’s despatches of 1875 
will suffice for the present, and se- 
cure to us positions of advantage 
for the purposes of observation and 
influence. The rivalry between 
Russia and England in the East is 
no doubt a subject which requires 
the watchful attention of this coun- 
try; but for the present it yields 
in interest and importance to the 
more urgent duties of déveloping 
and husbanding the resources of 
the great empire over which we 
have obtained the mastery. All 
authorities agree that the finances 
of that empire— what with the 
heavy fall of silver, the cost of 
public works, and the past and 
anticipated effects of famines—are 
strained to the utmost. Yet a com- 
— between the rule of the 

ritish and of the Russians, so far 
as it can be instituted, is very much 
in our favour. According to Mr. 
Schuyler’s ‘Turkestan,’ General 
Kauffmann’s government — what 
with its peculations, its neglect 
of public works, of commerce, of 
finance, and of education—can lay 
no claims to having carried out 
that civilising mission which has so 
often been declared to be Russia’s 
peculiar duty in Central Asia, The 
government, however, secures tran- 
quillity, and improves roads and 
bridges; and although it is denied 
that there has been any increase of 
trade between Russia and Central 
Asia, it is probable that that will 
ensue, unless the inhabitants, in 
addition to being neglected, are ac- 
tually oppressed and disheartened. 
The great difference between Brit- 
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ish and Russian military adminis- 
tration is, that there is no native 
army at all in Central Asia. If 
natives desire to become Russian 
soldiers, they must join Russian 
regiments and become Russian in- 
dividuals. Although in this way 
the valuable fighting material in 
Central Asia is to some extent 
neglected, on the other hand Russia 
has the immense advantage of be- 
ing freed from all fear of mutiny in 
her ranks. And moreover, with the 
exception of Bokhara, she has swept 
away all semi-independent poten- 
tates within her frontier. 

The English position in India is 
very different. Our total military 
strength in that empire is no doubt 
extremely formidable ; although, for 
prudential considerations, the native 
force is not so fully equipped as the 
European. It is, moreover, under- 
officered in view of a European 
enemy. Its efficiency, however, 
has been amply proved by its 
subjugation of India, and by its 
services in border wars. It has met 
and vanquished Mahratta, Sikh, 
Affghan, Belooch, and Goorkha, 
Our weakest point, however, from a 
military, and also from a financial, 
point of view, is that, as the 
‘Times,’ and ‘Standard,’ and Mr, 
Boulger, have recently urged on 
public attention, this powerful ar- 
my has very heavy duties to per- 
form in watching our independent 
feudatories, and preventing their 
hostilities, Both Scindiah and the 
Nizam possess more numerous 
armies, both in men and _ horses, 
than those which are employed in 
controlling them. The _ larger 
native States, including Nepaul, 
have their own cannon-foundries 
and arm-factories. So long, there- 
fore, as these great territorial armies 
exist, it will be impossible to weaken 
the garrison of Central India and of 
the Gangetic valley. In fact, the 
defending force which could be 
collected on the Indian frontier 
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from the armies of the Punjaub, © 
Bombay, and Madras, is limited to 
an estimate of 60,000 men or there- 
abouts, solely on account of the 
heavy garrison-duties which these 
large armies of independent feu- 
datories necessitate, and of the 
elements of danger which they 
create, The time has come, in the 
stage of international rivalry in the 
East, of financial pressure, of in- 
ternal administration, when these 
armies should be abolished. They 
are not part of the defences of 
India; they are a huge drain upon 
its wealth. They are useless for 
maintaining the authority of the 
sovereign and the laws. Together 
they are half as large again as the 
Anglo-Indian army, and they are 
supported by the taxes levied by 
native princes on forty millions of 
people. One great step in the 
direction of making India safe from 
external attack, as well as from 
financial collapse, is to abolish these 
native armies, and to decree that all 
cannon-foundries and arm-factories 
should be destroyed. Until that 
is done, India is only half con- 
quered, and British power in India 
is pro tanto weaker than that of 
Russia in Central Asia, 

England is making enormous 
efforts to educate its great depen- 
dency, and in encouraging without 
controlling the impulses of the na- 
tives towards knowledge of all kinds, 
political and educational. Such a 
policy is both generous and great; 
but for its security it requires the 
total disbandment of the native 
armies, and the destruction of fac- 
tories and foundries. The reduc- 
tion of them is of no avail; for any 
chief can defeat the object in view, 
as Scindiah notoriously does, by 
passing the whole of his people 
through the ranks. What with 
their growth in power, what with 
the increasing idanaien of Russia, 
and what with the growing inse- 
curity of Indian finance, the reduc- 
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tion of the power of these indepen- 
dent feudatories is becoming essen- 
tial to the maintenance of our posi- 
tion in India. A scientific frontier 
is no doubt very important, but the 
perils of maintaining our authority 
in a half-conquered country ought 
not to be overlooked. We may 
take it that the difficulties in the 
way of combined action on the part 
of these feudatories will diminish 
as time and increased knowledge 
mitigate their sense of mutual 
hostility and distrust, The Indian 
empire can never be considered to 
be consolidated and secure until its 
conquest is completed. The dan- 
gers to be faced are evidently in- 
creasing ; and the prospect of our 
having to contend for supremacy 
within the limits of the empire 
is, to say the least of it, quite as 
imminent as that of haviug forcibly 
to defend its possession against an 
external foe. As regards the latter, 
everything is being done that ought 
to be done; and we hope that mea- 
sures of internal consolidation will 
follow. It must be noted, that be- 
sides the operations for strength- 
ening the land frontiers, the sea 
defences have also been. rendered 
more secure. Kurrachee, as the 
point which covers our sea base of 
operations on the south-west fron- 
tier, and the harbour of Bombay, 
are now well protected with bat- 
teries and turret-ships. It may also 
be said of Calcutta, Rangoon, and 
Madras, that their safety has been 
secured against any hostile opera- 
tions which come within the range 
of ordinary possibility. 

Even a slight sketch of the pro- 
blems and difficulties which de- 
mand the attention of this country, 
from the Adriatic to the Indus, 
growing out of the enormous inter- 
ests which we possess in the East, 
is sufficient to show the infinite 
importance of duly maintaining the 
discipline of the public service, It 
seems to us that, from the point 
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of view of the public safety, the 
events which have recently occurred 
in South Africa must be judged, 
not so much in reference to con- 
siderations of local policy as of 
their bearing upon the fate and 
fortunes of the whole British em- 
= At a time when the Treaty of 

erlin was still only in process of 
execution—when, at any moment, 
difficulties might easily have been 
raised in regard to its intricate and 
even irritating details—difliculties 
which even the Czar’s known de- 
termination to maintain peace might 
have been unequal to removing—at 
a time, also, when we are still in- 
volved in a war with Affghanistan, 
which may, no doubt, be on the 
point of completion, but which may 
yet entail fresh efforts and sacri- 
fices,—Sir Bartle Frere chose, on 


-his own responsibility, and con- 


trary to the plain words, as well as 
the spirit, of his most recent in- 
structions, to involve us in a war, 
the first beginnings of which have 
been clouded by serious disaster. 

No doubt the High Commissioner 
had exceptionally large powers— 
and even without them there must 
be allowed to every colonial gover- 
nor, placed in circumstances of dif- 
ficulty and danger, a large authority 
and a large discretion. But the 
upshot of the South African im- 
broglio is this: That Sir Bartle 
Frere absolutely failed to make out, 
any case whatever of that urgent 
necessity which must be the sole 
justification for any colonial gover- 
nor taking upon himself the respon- 
sibilities which the High Commis- 
sioner unfortunately assumed, Fur- 
ther than that, the policy of going 
to war at all, and the objects in 
view, are involved in so much 
doubt and uncertainty, that the 
advisers of the Crown have repudi- 
ated all responsibility for it. We 
therefore are placed in a predica- 
ment which is most embarrassing 
and vexatious—viz., that of having 
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to wage, at a most inopportune mo- 
ment, at the bidding of a colonial 
authority, for purposes which the 
Home Government do not sanction, 
a war which is sure to be costly, 
and which has proved, and may 
hereafter prove, to be disastrous, 
There is no advantage to be gained 
from recrimination or censure; but 
it is worth while to weigh the exact 
position in which we have been 
placed, and to call for the necessary 
measures to prevent its recurrence 
by discouraging, to the utmost any 
repetition elsewhere of the head- 
strong and precipitate measures 
which we have recently witnessed, 
to our dismay, in Southern Africa. 
The public dangers resulting from 
insubordination on the part of 
colonial governors in regard to 
matters of this momentous import- 
ance are so enormous, that we are 
entitled to be absolutely guaranteed 
against their recurrence. Whether 
a strong censure, coupled with the 
establishment of telegraphic com- 
munication with Natal, are suffi- 
cient for that purpose, remains to be 
seen. It may well be that Sir Bartle 
Frere cannot be spared from his 
post, and that he is by far the most 
efficient statesman to cope with the 
difficulties of a situation which he 
has certainly done something to 
aggravate. But that affords to the 
English public only a limited satis- 
faction. We desire to be satisfied 
that the policy hereafter to be pur- 
sued shall be absolutely under the 
control of the advisers of the Crown, 
subject to their responsibility to 
Parliament and public opinion at 
home. Whether we look at the 
subject from the point of view of 
public danger, or of Ministerial re- 
sponsibility, or of parliamentary 
' authority, it is perfectly intolerable 
that the issues of peace and war, 
and questions of grave policy, 
should be capable of being wrested 
from the hands of the Cabinet by 
its subordinate functionaries, how- 
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ever experienced or however able. 
The Ministers have probably judged 
rightly in deciding to retain Sir 
Bartle Frere’s services; but what is 
of far greater importance is, that 
precautions should be taken for 
retaining in their own hands the 
ultimate decision as to the terms of 
ace and the policy henceforth to 
be pursued, It seems pretty clear 
that Sir Bartle Frere will be satis- 
fied with nothing short of the com- 
plete subjugation of Cetewayo. It 
is equally clear, from the debates 
in both Houses of Parliament, and 
especially from Lord Beaconsfield’s 
speech, that the policy of the Gov- 
ernment is by no means so extreme. 
The question is not, which of them 
is right in the interests of South 
Africa, but which policy is best 
suited to the present exigencies and 
permanent interests of the British 
empire. Sir Bartle Frere cannot 
be allowed a second time to force 
the hand of the Home Government, 
and to take bis own course freed 
from all control. If he is—if the 
course which this imbroglio takes 
shows that the Cabinet have failed 
to re-establish an authority which 
has once been defied with compar- 
ative impunity to their rebellious 
subordinate, but with grave disaster 
to the empire—the result will be ex- 
tremely damaging alike to the for- 
tunes and to the reputation of Lord 
Beaconsfield and his Government. 
In the division in the House of 
Commons on this subject, the Gov- 
ernment only obtained its bare 
party majority, It is obvious that 
the House took a serious view of 
the position of affairs, though as far 
as the business has at present ad- 
vanced it was not disposed to blame 
the Ministry. But it needs only to 
recall the Ministerial case as it was 
submitted to Parliament—viz., that 
as to the war itself, it had been un- 
dertaken against their orders; and 
as regards its policy, that was Sir 
Bartle Frere’s affair, for which they 
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were not responsible, and in refer- 
ence to which they would not pro- 
nounce a final opinion—to see that 
such a case may be presented once, 
but that it cannot be repeated with- 
out shaking to its foundations the 
authority of the Cabinet. In short, 
the position is this: Sir Bartle 
Frere is alone responsible for this 
war; the Cabinet have, without 
approving it, decided to retain him 
in power; Parliament has approved 
that course, but it is an implied 
condition of that approval that 
Ministerial responsibility should be 
resumed, and that the future course 
of South African affairs should be 
shown to be taken under the control 
and on the responsibility of the ad- 
visers of the Crown. 
No one could have read Sir 
Bartle Frere’s despatches without 
seeing that there was a tone of 
excitement and exaggeration about 
them which showed that the balance 
of his mind and judgment was dis- 
turbed. No one can have considered 
the events of the war by the light 
of its avowed policy without seeing 
that its necessity is quite disproved, 
and its prudence far too doubtful to 
have justified in the smallest degree 
the High Commissioner’s assump- 
tion of all responsibility, It was a 
war of invasion for purposes of de- 
fence and with a view to security. 
The defence of Rorke’s Drift and of 
Ekowe showed that we could repel 
attack; and if the Zulu victory at 
Isandlana did not prompt Cetewayo 
to advance, it does not seem very 
wma that a policy of aggression 
as been imminent. The war is 
not blamed on account of its dis- 
asters. What we say is, that for 
— of defence we have been 
sufficiently strong to hold our own 
after they occurred, and therefore 
were presumably still more so before 
we were weakened by them. And 
that is quite sufficient to dispose of 
the whole matter, so far as it is a 
question of urgent necessity. 
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As regards policy, we look to her 
Majesty’s Government and not to 
Sir Bartle Frere. For that purpose 
we will briefly refer to the debate 
in, the House of Lords on March 
25th, and what do we find? Lord 
Cranbrook said that he felt strongly 
that the ultimatum ought to have 
been submitted to her Majesty’s 
Government; and he added that 
the terms of it were such, that had 
it been so submitted it would have 
been in some respects modified. 
His opinion was, that everything 
should have been done to come to 
terms, everything should have been 
tried to avoid war if practicable, 
and that not till the colony was 
actually threatened was it necessary 
to take active operations against 
Cetewayo. “This country is well 
able to take care of itself; but the 
Government at home have a right 
to expect that they who have an 
eye over every part of the world 
should have the privilege and 
power of deciding upon measures 
which are vital to any one of the 
colonies,” 

Lord Salisbury distinctly pointed 
out that the Government had ex- 
pressed no opinion upon the policy 
of Sir Bartle Frere. “They do not 
think that the very crisis of a diffi- 
cult and dangerous war is the mo- 
ment for expressing such an opin- 
ion.” In fact, the only question 
which either House of Parliament 
considered was, whether Sir Bartle 
Frere deserved to be censured ; and 
if so, whether he ought not to have 
been recalled. Lord Salisbury spoke 
out plainly as to the temptation to 
which colonial governors are ex- 
posed of considering -— the par- 
ticular country with which they 
have to deal, and not sufficiently 
remembering the circumstances of 
the empire at, large. It was ab- 
solutely necessary, “he exclaimed, 
that this lesson should be read, 
“That her Majesty’s advisers, and 
they only, should decide the grave 
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issues of peace and war;” and he 
continued, “ We have confined our 
censure or our blame to one parti- 
cular point, which it is essential 
to notice in order to maintain the 
discipline of the public servants of 
the entire empire, but we have no 
desire to express any opinion at 
present upon the grave -issues of 
policy which his conduct raises.” 
He, too, objected to recall Sir Bartle 
Frere as contrary to the public 
interests. He had mastered the 
details of a difficult question. He 
knew the circumstances which led 
to the war, and the best way of 


' overcoming the forces of the Zulu 


king. He had succeeded probably, 
beyond any other governor, in win- 
ning to himself the affection of the 
inhabitants both in Cape Colony and 
in Natal, whose apathy or discon- 


’ tent must not be rashly encountered. 


Lord Beaconsfield also condemned 
Sir Bartle Frere’s conduct, and even 
let fall the word “ disgrace” in ref- 
erence to his position. He referred 
partly to Sir Bartle Frere’s past 
services, but chiefly to his present 
qualifications, as a reason for not 
recalling him, “We had but one 
object in view, and that was to take 
care that at this most critical period 
the affairs of her Majesty in South 
Africa should be directed by one 
not only qualified to direct them, 
but who was superior to any other 
individual whom we could have 
selected for that purpose.” Lord 


Beaconsfield also expressed no opin- - 


ion upon the policy of the ultima- 
tum. He, however, in general 
terms, emphatically pledged himself 
to a policy cf confederation as op- 
posed to a policy of annexation. 
He alluded to the difficulties of 
concluding a lasting peace with the 
Zulu king, but at the same time 
he contemplated the necessity .of 
eventually entering into some ar- 
rangement, and of taking our chance 
as to the extent to which it would 
be observed. 





We can hardly suppose that Lord 
Beaconsfield has viewed Sir Bartle 
Frere’s conduct with any satisfac- 
tion, or that he will allow the 
authority of his Government a 
second time to be set on one side. 
We did not observe in his speech 
any oe Baga to soften or explain 
away the offence which had been 
committed, and he was careful to 
put the retention of the High Com- 
missioner entirely upon grounds of 
public interest, which would, of 
course, fail to support the condona- 
tion of a second offence. The speech 
of the Colonial Secretary on a later 
occasion was not equally satisfac- 
tory. Inhis anxiety to defend the 
retention of Sir Bartle Frere after 
the censure to which he had been 
subjected, he fell into the error of 
minimising and explaining away 
the censure—a circumstance which 
somewhat unaccountably escaped 
notice in the debate. Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach undoubtedly approved 
of the censure which he had been 
the instrument of conveying. He 
repeated several times, in the course 
of his speech, that it was not till 
December 19th, when the Govern- 
ment received Sir Bartle Frere’s 
despatch stating the demands 
which had been made upon Cete- 
wayo, that they had any reason to 
anticipate an aggressive policy. 
That policy had been adopted with- 
out first consulting the Govern- 
ment, which entirely declined to 
justify the policy of the ultimatum, 
He went on, however, not merely 
to say “that there was a great deal 
to be said on the part of Sir Bartle 
Frere,” but also to deny that there 
had been any unprecedented cen- 
sure. So far from being unpre- 
cedented, he maintained that it was 
a very slight reproof indeed com- 
pared with what had formerly 
occurred, when a censure ten times 
exceeding the present one in severity 
had been awarded by the Colonial 
Office to the governor of a colony 
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for acting contrary to instructions. 
We must add, however, that Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach officially de- 
clared in his place in Parliament 
that he joined fully in the regret 
which Sir Charles Dilke asked the 
House of Commons to express, 
“that the ultimatum, which was 
calculated to produce immediate 
war, should have been presented to 
the Zulu king without authority 
from the responsible advisers of the 
Crown.” And under all the circum- 
stances it may fairly be hoped that 
both Parliament and the public 
have taken a sufficiently serious 
view of the case to insure that the 
terms of peace and the course of 
the war will not be allowed to slip 
out of the control of the Home 
Government, and to counteract any 
tendency on the part of colonial 
governors to undertake responsibil- 
ities better suited toa Kauffmann 
in Central Asia than to a colonial 
governor representing the Crown 
of England, charged with the main- 
tevance of its honour and interests, 
but bound by his office to obey its 
responsible advisers. | Englishmen 
would certainly, as Lord  Salis- 
bury said, never tolerate want of 
courage and enterprise on the part 
of any statesman placed in Sir 
Bartle Frere’s position; but they 
are impatient of insubordination, 
and jealous of all attempts to break 
loose from the discipline of the pub- 
lic service, and virtually to set up an 
uncontrolled authority. 

It is too early to express any 
opinion as to the terms of peace 
which ought to be regarded as suf- 
ficient. With regard to the gen- 
eral policy to be kept in view, 
“each colony,” says Lord Carnar- 
von, “has its own difficulties and 
its own problems to solve; but the 
difficulties and problems of South 
Africa are the hardest of all. They 
hardly exist in any other colony; 
they certainly do not exist in com- 
bination in any colony.” He re- 


ferred, in the first place, to the vast 
native population, in all its stages 
from semi-civilisation down to bar- 
barism, with which we have to 
deal; to the inexhaustible swarm 
of warlike native tribes pouring 
down from the north; the temp- 
tation which exists of slavery, re- 
quiring all the vigour of English 
authority to put it down; and to 
the antagonism of race in the Dutch 
and English nationalities, While 
arguing that it was our duty in 
every way to conciliate the Dutch 
population, he insisted upon the 
necessity of a uniform native policy 
as a means of avoiding the recur- 
rence of these miserable wars. In 
other words, the ex-Minister sup- 
ports Lord Beaconsfield’s policy of 
confederation, and is not desirous 
of further annexation. Whatever 
may have been the policy of annex- 
ing the Transvaal, Englishmen do 
not desire any increase of territory 
in South Africa; and they are im- 
patient of the sacrifices entailed by 
these perpetually recurring South 
African wars. No doubt the naval 
and military station of Cape Town 
is of enormous importance to us; 
and, independently of that, we 
cannot recede—we cannot bestow 
responsible government and then 
take itaway again. But our colonial 
governors must endeavour to find out 
some peaceable modus vivendi with 
the independent rulers of neigh- 
bouring territories; otherwise we 


-shall be burdened with territory 


which no one wants, and with sub- 
jects whom it will be most costly 
to govern. If that result is to be 
avoided, the authority of the Co- 
lonial Office at home must be up- 
held, the subordination of all gov- 
ernors and high commissioners 
abroad, however skilled in the com- 
plicated affairs of their colonies, 
duly maintained. No one desires 
that Sir Bartle Frere’s services 
should be lost at this crisis, which 


he has mainly helped to produce ;. 
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and it is obvious that, unless re- 
called, he cannot, under such cir- 
cumstances, in honour run away 
from his post. If he will consent 
to subordinate his views of policy 
to those of the Cabinet, all accounts 
agree that he is the fittest man to 
be intrusted with authority. Lord 
Carnarvon, as well as the Ministers, 
bore the highest testimony to his 
character and capacity. His career 
in India was frequently referred to 
in the debate, and the Colonial Sec- 
retary justified the confidence of the 
Government by reference to his ser- 
vices at the Cape. As we join so 
thoroughly in the condemnation of 
his arbitrary declaration of war, we 
may conclude by doing justice to 
his services, which have been so 
effective in bringing about the co- 
operation of the colonists, so. impor- 
tant at this conjuncture, Though 
self-government had been granted 
to the Cape Colony, without impos- 
ing at the same time the duty of 
self-defence, Sir Bartle Frere never- 
theless guided that colony into those 
very measures, which had been too 
long delayed, and did so against the 
powerful influence of the Ministry 
whom he found in office. His in- 
fluence availed for the establishment 
of a yeomanry force, a force of vol- 
unteers, and of Cape Mounted Rifle- 
men; for the regulation of the pos- 
session of arms by the natives; for 
the appropriation of men and money 
towards suppressing rebellion and 
earrying on their border wars, He 
also induced them to denude them- 
selves of her Majesty’s troops, in 
order that those troops might be 
sent to the defence of Natal—and 
that at a moment when, owing to 
the disaster that had occurred, the 
Cape Colony itself must necessarily 
have been in the most serious dan- 
ger from the native population 
within its borders, Such was the 
list of recent services to which the 
Secretary of State referred. They 
are borne out by Lord Carnarvon’s 
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emphatic testimony, and justify the 
declaration of the ex-Minister: “I 
know of no other man who can 
make his way through the tangled 
labyrinth of South African politics, 
and who has so good a chance as he 
has of solving matters in a satisfac- 
tory way, either for South Africa or 
for his country.” Such is the man 
who is now face to face with a con- 
siderable crisis in South African 
affairs! He is a statesman whom 
it is to the interest of this country 
to keep in office; but one with 
whom we should readily part, rather 
than permit the discipline of the 
public service to be impaired, or 
the grave issues of peace and war 
and of the general course of pol- 
icy to be wrested from the hands 
of the responsible advisers of the 
Crown. 

Our view, then, of the general 
aspect of public affairs as regards 
the external relations of Great 
Britain, is that we are gradually 
and steadily emerging with credit 
and success from a position which 
has been one of considerable per- 
plexity and danger. The tawdry 
rhetoric of Sir William Harcourt 
to his “brother Yorkshiremen” 
fails to shake this view. The care- 
less jubilation of his speech at 
Sheffield was ridiculously ineon- 
sistent with any sincere conviction 
of “danger, debt, disaster, distrust, 
disquiet, and distress” forming the 
exclusive characteristics of our 
present position. In spite of all 
the serious—nay, overwhelming— 
difficulties which have enveloped 
Europe as well as ourselves in re- 
cent years, even one of the ablest 
of Opposition orators can conjure 
up no feeling of gloom which joy 
over the successful birth of an 
epigram or a joke does not visibly 
dispel. The conduct of affairs has 
been so managed as absolutely to 
disarm the Opposition. Anybody 
can make a forcible speech to a 
provincial audience, who are per- 
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fectly satisfied so long as a loud 
voice and a confident utterance 
arrest their attention. But in 
Parliament, in presence of those 
whom they criticise, the leaders of 
Opposition have little spirit for 
either speech or division. They 
tone down the one, and run away 
from the other, According to Sir 
William Harcourt, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is himself the 
explanation of that remarkable 
phenomenon, “ His amiability 
dulls opposition as a feather - bed 
smothers a cannon- ball.” Public 
affairs cannot be clouded over to 
any alarming extent with “danger, 
debt, disaster, distrust, disquiet, 
and distress” when the champions 
of an oppressed public, the tribunes 
who rage over the grievances of the 
people, are tongue-tied and mes- 
merised by a little amiability, If 
we cannot at present exclaim, Happy 
the country whose annals are dull! 
we may at least, on their own 


showing, congratulate the leaders , 


of Opposition that their energy of 
criticism is easily dulled, that their 
indignation is extremely evanescent, 
and that, so far from being sin- 
cerely dissatisfied with the position 
of affairs, they cannot conceal the 
enthusiasm of delight with which 
a happy jingle of alliteration and a 
erackling shower of epigrams fill 
their patriotic bosoms. The key- 
note of Mr, Bright’s oration at Bir- 
mingham was that our trade with 
India was only 24 millions, and 
the profit 94 per cent! He abso- 
lutely admitted that, by that hori- 
zon, his views of our interests 
and duties in the Eastern Question 
are bounded; and he considered 
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that a Ministry which regarded 
those interests and duties with any 
different sense of responsibility 
might be left to the retribution 
which awaited them. There wasa 
tone about both speeches of exces- 
sive confidence in the result of the 
next general election. We have 
been used to that display of exult- 
ing confidence on the eve of every 
debate and division for the last 
three years, but at the critical 
moment the attack has been tamed,, 
and the division if possible avoided. 
The Conservatives have no reason 
to fear a dissolution. No doubt, 
when the difficulties of the Eastern 
Question have been thoroughly sur- 
mounted, and the Berlin Treaty 
completely executed, the present 
Parliament will be approaching the 
natural term of its existence. We 
hope and believe that long before 
that time arrives the troubles in 
Affghanistan and South Africa will 
also have ceased, and that reviving 
trade will have restored the buoy- 
ancy of the public revenue. But 
however that may be, the confidence 
of the public in the Government is 
clearly unabated, and, relatively to 
the Liberal party, the Ministry is 
far stronger in the sixth year of 
its existence than it was at its first 
formation. The conviction is 
growing upon the country that in 
times of very considerable difficulty 
and danger its affairs have been 
successfully conducted, and that 
the somewhat extravagant vitupera- 
tion which is out of doors directed 
against it lacks that consistency 
and soundness which would justify 
its repetition within the walls of 
Parliament. 








